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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


Last week in Washington the Federal Court of 
Appeals, in reversing a decision of the National 
Labor Relations Board, ruled that there is no 
“inconsistency between a genuine desire to come 
to an agreement and the use of economic pressure 
to get the kind of agreement one wants.” Hence, 
said the court, a labor union in the instant case 
had nct failed to bargain in good faith because it 
used a number of now all too familiar tactics to 
bring the employer to his knees—including the 
“slowdown” technique. 

We are not familiar with the details of the case 
out of which this ruling came, and shall not 
undertake to pass directly upon the judgment as 
issued. We do feel quite strongly that a great 
deal of balderdash is daily heard in this country 
about “collective bargaining” and related mat- 
ters. The law—and the courts—have their own 
concepts of “good faith,” and we have no inten- 
tion at this time to go into the question of what 
constitutes good faith in the “negotiations” which 
are practically always in process between em- 
ployer and employee organizations. Much of it, 
indeed most of it, may be in “‘good faith.” but the 
term bargaining is hardly applicable to them. 


When the midnight intruder points a gun at 
the heart of a householder and demands his 
money or other valuables, any resulting discus- 
sion could hardly be said to be bargaining. It may 
be in perfectly “good faith” in the sense that the 
robber means what he says, but to label any such 
thing real bargaining would be absurd. ‘Bar- 
gaining” implies substantial freedom of choice by 
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It’s Time to Think of 
Tax Savings on Stocks 


By GORDON Y. BILLARD 


Partner, J. R. Williston & Co., New York City 
Members, New York Stock Exchange 


Holding, because of the heavy tax rates applicable to 

this year’s income, it is imperative for taxpayers to take 

advantage of tax saving opportunities, Mr. Billard offers 

a list of suggestions which may prove helpful to security 

holders for minimizing tax burdens between now and 
the end of the year. 


Heavy tax rates applicable to this year’s income make 
it imperative that taxpayers give full consideration to 
such tax saving opportunities as may exist. 

Holders of securities are presumably familiar with the 
tax provisions pertaining to capital 
gains and losses and I shall there- 
fore merely review them briefly. 
Capital assets held for six months or 
less are classified as short-term hold- 
ings ‘and those held for over six 
months as long-term holdings. 

The amount of gain or loss on 
short-term transactions is recognized 
at 100% for tax purposes as com- 
pared with 50% on long-term trans- 
actions. Short-term losses may be 
applied in full against both short- 
term and long-term profits. An 
excess of long-term losses over 
long-term gains may also be applied 
against any balance of short-term 
profits. An excess of losses regard- 
less of type can be deducted from other income to the 
extent of $1,000, and any losses in excess of this amount 
can be carried forward to the five succeeding years and 
applied against future capital gains and also up to $1,000 
maximum in each year against income. 

If there is an excess of short-term gains over losses, 
the excess is added to income and is taxable at the 
prevailing normal and surtax rates. Conversely, if there 
is an excess of long-term gains over long-term losses the 
taxpayer may segregate this amount from other income. 


Continued on page 29 
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SECURITIES NOW IN REGISTRATION — Underwriters, dealers and investors in cor- 
porate secuirties are afforded a complete picture of issues now registered with the SEC 
and potential undertakings in our “Securities in Registration” Section, starting on page 39. 
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Common Stocks as Insurance 


Company Investments 


By SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS* 


Partner, Shelby Cullom Davis & Co., New York City 
Members, New York Stock Exchange 


After discussing investment in securities on the basis of 
company growth and the effects of inflation, Mr. Davis 
contends: (1) common stocks have no place im an 
insurance company portfolio, but “uncommon,” or qual- 
ity, issues do; (2) the amount of such stocks held 
should vary with the asset and risk situation of the 
company, and (3) that the current market for quality 
stocks is not too high. Finds, through ownership of 
shares of insurance companies, these concerns can reap 
benefits of nation’s growing economy. 


I’m going to open this address with a bold statement: 
common stocks, of the garden variety that is, have little 
place in an insurance company portfolio. I wonder how 
many of you expected me to say that! One day they’re 
up, another day they’re down—like 
a tug of war between the bulls and 
the bears. But before you begin to 
label me truly reactionary in my 
thinking, let me proceed. Uncommon 
stocks, in whose future you justi- 
fiably have faith, have an increas- 
ingly important place as investments 
for insurance companies. Maybe 
this is the century of the common 
man—but it is also the era of the 
uncommon stocks. 

Now far be it from me to be a 
stickler for words—but if I had my 
way, I think, the expression common 
stocks would be abolished. seme 
stocks to many seem to connote A 
ticker tave, tips and trouble. That all oe. Cam Bate 
goes back to 1929-32. Instead of talking about common 
stocks, I prefer to talk about what these common stocks 
represent—shares in the expanding industry of growing 
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*An address by Mr. Davis before the National Asseciation of 
Independent Insurers, Chicago, Ill., Nov. 1, 1955. 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 
participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


ROBERT KING, JR. 
Vice-President, First Securities 
Corporation, Durham, N. C. 


Franklin Life Insurance Company 


Although this equity has appre- 
ciated in value almost four times 
over the past two years, we con- 
sider it one of the most attractive 
items in its 
dynamic 
field for 
long-term 
appreciation 
purposes. 

Life insur- 
ance stocks 
constitute one 
ofthemost 
difficult fields 
to analyze, 
and then to 
explain to 
the laymen of 
all the means 
of investment 
in our econ- 
omy. The common measuring 
sticks of earnings, dividends and 
even book value frequently do as 
much to becloud the issue as to 
provide illumination as to the 
value of a life insurance stock. 

The advantage available to all 
life insurance stocks which ren- 
ders them especially attractive for 
long-term appreciation is the basis 
on which these institutions are 
subject to Federal corporation in- 
come taxes. Since this is not only 
far below the 52% standard rate 
for other corporations, but sharply 
below the rate applicable to most 
individual investors, surplus tends 
to build up more rapidly if left 
with the company than if paid out 
as cash dividends. Therefore, a 
low rate of dividend pay-out is 
beneficial. 

Earnings in any given year can 
be varied up or down according 
to management ability and policy 
with respect to sales. A _ life 
underwriter can literally sell it- 
self out of business because com- 
missions and other origination 
costs may exceed the first year’s 
premium on certain types of 
coverage. Since these institutions, 
once established, seldom enter the 
markets to obtain new capital, 
accumulated surplus tends to con- 
trol the rate of growth of the 
underwriting division. More in- 
teresting to stockholders, possibly, 
is the fact that substantial periodic 
stock dividends also depend upon 
the growth of the surplus account. 


The most easily distinguishable 
items influencing long-term stock- 
holder benefits are (1) the NET 
addition to insurance in force 
achieved during a year, and (2) 
the quality of this business as to 
type and resultant mortality ex- 
perience. In each of these re- 
spects Franklin Life is outstand- 
ing. Excluding a small amount of 
industrial business sold to another 
company in 1953, Franklin’s net 
additions to insurance in force 
have averaged better than 18% 
per annum over the past five 
years. Over the past 10, insurance 
in force has advanced by the tre- 
mendous amount of $1,401,000,000, 
rising from $354,000,000 to $1,755,- 
000,000. In the first half of 1955, 
$120,000,000 was added, bringing 
the company’s goal of two billions 
in force by the end of 1955 within 
easy reach. Obviously, this type 
of growth is of solid bene- 
fit to the stockholders over the 
long-term because it represents 
stored-up earning power. Pre- 
mium income for many years 
to come is contained in every new 
policy sold. 

But what of the quality of this 
new business secured? In the first 
place, it is all ordinary coverage. 


Robert King, Jr. 


Franklin is the largest legal re- 
serve stock life insurance com- 
pany in the United States devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of 
ordinary and annuity coverage. 
It operates in 47 states. The insti- 
tution’s mortality experience is 
also most remarkable. The “actual 
to expected mortality ratio’? com- 
pares the actual death rate within 
a company with the rate expected 
in accordance with the mortalitv 
tables. Naturally, a low rate is 
favorable. Franklin Life’s ratio 
last year was 32.53%; for the 15 
largest companies the average 
1954 experience was 47.59%. 

A host of other favorable fac- 
tors could be cited, virtually all 
of which are ascribable to the 
dynamic leadership of the com- 
pany’s President, Charles E. 
Becker, who took over control in 
1939, and the management team 
he has gathered about him. The 
following quotation from the 
“American Insurance Digest” pro- 
vides a professional opinion on 
this development: 

“The full impact of Franklin’s 
Cynamic and remarkable growth 
may best be expressed by the fact 
that the company will likely reg- 
ister new sales of $500 million this 
year ... equal to about one-fourth 
of what Franklin Life will have in 
force at year-end. In my ex- 
perience as the editor of the old- 
est insurance paper in the United 
States this is, I believe, the most 
outstanding achievement in the 
annals of life insurance history.” 

The “friendly Franklin” is not 
only aptly so described to policy- 
holders, but to its 8,000 stock- 
holders as well, who have re- 
ceived stock dividends of 50% in 
1952, 100% in 1953 and 50% in 
1955. They are kept informed of 
company progress at frequent 
intervals. It is notable that the 
50% stock dividends paid in 
August did not exhaust the addi- 
tion to the surplus account of 
1954, alone! 

Like all other life insurance 
stocks, Franklin is traded only 
in the over-the-counter market. It 
is currently available around 96. 


RICHARD MAHAR 


Manager, Research Department 
Coburn & Middlebrook, Inc. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Rhodesian Selection Trust 


With copper demand continu- 
ing strong, and in view of re- 
cent advances in the price of the 
red metal, Rhodesian Selection 
Trust shares, 
representing 
Ownership in 
one of the 
world’s major 
copper pro- 
ducing prop- 
erties, in the 
great African 
copperbelt, 
are regarded 
as attractive 
as an infla- 
tion 
and 
worthwhile 
capital appre- 
ciation. This 
is a holding company which con- 
trols Mufulira Copper Mines, Ltd., 
through ownership of 64.07% of 
the capital stock. Mufulira op- 
erates one of the world’s largest 
copper mines in Northern Rho- 
desia, Africa. Interests approxi- 
mately the same percentage, are 
also held in Chibuluma Mines, 
Ltd., Baluba Mines, Ltd.. and 
Chambishi Mines, also located in 
Northern Rhodesia, which is a 
British colony. Over 99% of gross 
income was derived from Mufu- 
lira in 1954; but the other prop- 


Richard M. Mahar 








This Week’s 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selectiors 


Franklin Life Insurance Company 
—Robert King, Jr., Vice-Presi- 
dent, First Securities Corp., 
Durham, N. C. (Page 2). 


Rhodesian Selection Trust Shares 
— Richard Mahar, Manager of 
Research Dept., Coburn & Mid- 
dlebrook, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
(Page 2). 








erties are gradually being opened 
up. 

italia Rhodesia has now re- 
placed Chile as the second largest 
world copper producer. In 1954, 
Northern Rhodesia had a produc- 
tion of 438,711 tons of copper, sec- 
ond only to the United States. 
Of the four major world copper 
mines, producing 88% of total 
output, Mufulira has the largest 
production. 

The American Metal Company, 
which owns 50.61% of the 21,175,- 
382 shares of R. S. T. outstanding, 
is represented on the R. S. T. 
Board of Directors. Over 55% of 
R. S. T. shares is held in the 
United States. Headed by the R. 
L. Prain Group, R. S. T. has es- 
tablished a competitively lower 
price reputation in the United 
Kingdom, where for some time, it 
has consistently offered copper 
for sale below the price quoted on 
the London Metal Exchange. Other 
well-known mining people listed 
on the R. S. T. Board of Directors 
are John F. Thompson, Chairman 
of The Board, International Nickel 
Company; Arthur H. Bunker, 
President, Climax Molybdenum 
and Fred Searls, Jr., Chairman of 
the Board, Newmont Mining. 

In 1954, Mufulira prcduced 
102,264 tons of blister copper, 
couble the output of Inspiration 
or Miami, by comparison, Mufu- 
lira mines, smelts and refines its 
copper and owns mining rights 
under special grants in the 
N’Kana Concession in the Luan- 
gwa District, N. R. Reserves were 
estimated at 132,065,000 tons av- 
eraging 3.48% copper, as of June 
30, 1954, enough to last for many, 
many years at the present rate of 
extraction. The largest and best 
copper mine in the United States, 
Kennecott’s Utah Pit, averages 
9/10 of 1% copper, by compari- 
son. 

The copper reserves of Mufulira 
represent a copper content more 
than three times as high as the 
average copper ore of the United 
States and over 60% higher than 
Anaconda’s Chile Copper Com- 
pany. 

Mufulira employs 8,500 Afri- 
cans and 1,400 Europeans. Labor 
relations are now good and this is 
an extremely low-cost operation, 
measured by standards the world 
over. Race and labor relations re- 
cently have been made harmoni- 
ous by agreement between white 
and colored, which may well 
break the industrial color bar in 
Africa, thus allowing advance- 
ment of natives. The question of 
promoting Africans to _ skilled 
work categories is a great in- 
centive to higher production. The 
Prain group has demanded the 
training and advancement of na- 
tives from the start. 

Mufulira’s smelter has a 
monthly capacity of more than 
100,000 short tons of blister cop- 
per and an electrolytic copper re- 
finery has a capacity of 40,259 
long tons of cathodes per annum. 
The electrolytic refinery capacity 
is being doubled, which will fur- 
ther increase profits. 

Chibuluma Mines is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Mufulira 
Mines; and, is a high-grade cop- 
per-cobalt mine. Production is 
expected to get under way mo- 
mentarily, which should add ma- 
terially to the earnings of Mufu- 
lira. This promising mine gives 
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A $400 Billion 


Output in 1956 


By BENNETT S. CHAPPLE, JR.* 


Assistant Executive Vice-President, 


Commerctfat 


United States Steel Corporation 


U. S. Steel spokesman, predicting a peak in 1956 production 


of goods and services, but a 


“completely” flattening out in 


the second half, looks for a series of “roliing adjustments” 

in which stability or declines in certain industries will be 

offset by gains in others. Finds as possible adverse develop- 

ments: (1) too little or too much credit; (2) excessive accu- 

mulation of inventories; and (3) loss of a “confident attitude” 

in minds of public and businessmen. Gives data on nation’s 
steel production. 


At present, the steel industry’s 
mills are turning out every ton 
of steel which they are capable 
of producing. There have been no 
significant 
breakdowns 
in our raw 
material, pro- 
ducing, roll- 
ing, and ship- 
ping facilities. 
From the iron 
mines in Min- 
nesota, Can- 
ada,and South 
America, to 
the shipping 
platforms of 








e B the steel in- 

" — dustry’s mills, 
B. S. Chapple, Jr. the mighty and 

intricate ap- 


paratus needed to produce steel is 
working at full speed, without 
faltering. 

To give you purchasing men 
‘an idea of the real magnitude of 
. this apparatus, let me tell you 
what the raw material require- 
ments of the steel industry are 
going to be during the few 
minutes that I am standing here 
before you today. During this 25- 
minute period, the American steel 
industry will burn 140,000 gallons 
of oil to heat its furnaces... it 
- will heat and compress nearly 
one-half billion cubic feet of air 
_ to provide the furnace blast, and 
... it will consume 16,000 tons of 
_ iron ore, coke, and stone. During 
this 25-minute period, the Ameri- 
can steel industry will pour 
and roll nearly 7,000 tons of ingots 
... nearly one-tenth of a pound for 
every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. This produc- 
tion miracle supports our Ameri- 
can economy which, in this same 
period of time will produce over 
five million tin cans, 1,000 new 
automobiles, 325 complete new 
houses, 1,200 automatic washing 
machines, and many, many other 
products. 


Furthermore, in the immediate 
future, we expect that it will be 
necessary to continue to drive the 
steel industry’s facilities at full 
speed. Our mill schedules are al- 
most full for every product for 
the fourth quarter, and prelimi- 
nary indications are that our first 
quarter order books, likewise, 
will fill rapidly opce we are in 
a position to open them. 

Many of you gentlemen, I am 
sure, find that your requirements 
for steel can best be satisfied by 
local warehouses rather than by 
the mills, because of the limited 





*An address by Mr. Chapple at the 
10th Annual Conference of the National 
institute of Government Purchasing, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 17, 1955. 


quantity of a particular shape or 
size which you need. 

Today, as in all periods of near- 
capacity operation, the steel in- 
dustry is making certain that 
warehouses are receiving their 
fair share of production for re- 
distribution to the smaller pur- 
chasers. In the second quarter of 
this year, for example, when steel 
demand began to reach its peak 
stride, warehouses received 16.7% 
of all domestic steel mill ship- 
ments. This is actually a slight 
increase in ‘the proportion of steel 
fiowing through the warehouses, 
as compared with 1954 and the 
first quarter of 1955, when over- 
all demand was at 
lower levels than now. 

This is the way in which the 
steel distribution system ought to 
operate. In periods of peak de- 
mand, the mills’ responsibility is 
to turn out all the steel it can, 
reducing to a minimum such pro- 
duction losses as accumulate from 
the scheduling of a miscellany of 
small orders which can be more 
efficiently served by the ware- 
house. For these reasons, the 
warehouses necessarily assume a 
somewhat more important role in 
all periods of peak demand. 


The construction industry, 
which encompasses mill _ ship- 
ments to fabricators, contractors, 
and government purchasing 
groups, likewise, is receiving an 
appropriate share of the avail- 
able steel. During the second 
quarter of 1955, the latest for 
which figures are available, the 
construction industry received 
11.5% of all the steel shipped di- 
rectly by the mills. Much ware- 
house steel, of course, also is used 
by this industry. Construction’s 
present share of the available 
steel has been exceeded in the 
past only when the construction 
industry was operating at a high 
level while other important in- 
dustries were suffering from a 
mild recession. 


Thus far, I have sought to im- 
press upon you the fact that the 
great American steel industry is 
getting the last available unit of 
horsepower out of its motors, in 
order to produce and ship as 
much steel as possible. Further- 
more, our steel distribution sys- 
tem is functioning with fairness 
and effectiveness, even under the 
stresses of super-full demand. 
What then is our conception as to 
what next year will bring? 

I shall not try to give you an 
estimate of the number of tons 
of steel which we expect will be 
produced in 1956. We are not 
quite that far along in our own 
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The Stock Market Outlook 


By WILLIAM R. WHITE* 


Stock Market Analyst of Hornblower & Weeks 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Market analyst maintains market will not re-attain its Septem- 

ber high, and may fall te new lows by next Spring. Cites as 

depressants Presidential uncertainties and credit restrictions. 
No “1929” in prospect. 


In order that there may be no many unpredictable political de- 


misundeistanding on which side 
of the fence I stand, I think I 
shall present my conclusions first 
and then fill 
in the details 
—as all good 
reporters are 
taught to do 
in stories for 
publication. I 
shall begin by 
expressing the 
opinion that 
the stock 
market has 
recorded its 
extreme fluc- 
tuations for 
the year, hav- 
ing registered 
its low in 
January and its high in Septem- 
ber, as measured by almost any 
average with which I am familiar. 
I should be surprised if support 
levels established in the first 
sharp decline early this month 
proved effective in withstanding 
pressure of tax-loss selling in the 
weeks ahead. I have an idea the 
trend reversal that began in late 
September may endure well into 
the winter—and perhaps into 
spring. 

I would not like to convey the 
impression that I think the set- 
back will develop into a_ bear 
market, however, for I expect a 
vigorous recovery in 1956 from 
the current intermediate reaction 
and the behavior of the market in 
the first six months of next year 
should indicate more _ clearly 
whether the longer-range ad- 
vance can be reinstated. I have 
no strong conviction on_ the 
probable price trend beyond the 
first quarter of 1956. As a matter 
of fact, any market letter writer’s 
opinions are “subject to change 
without notice,” and it would be 
rash to attempt any long range 
forecasts with assurance in a year 
such as is looming ahead with 


Wilttam R. White 


*Remarks of Mr. White before the New 
York Society of Security Analysts, Oct. 
28, 1955. 


cisions to be taken into account. 

Now to set forth some of the 
reasoning that led to the conclu- 
sions just mentioned. The most 
important factor influencing stock 
prices is uncertainty ever iden- 
tity of the Republican Presiden- 
tial candidate next year as well 
as over the outcome of the ballot- 
ing in November. It seems to me 
only the vigorous recovery of 
President Eisenhower and his de- 
cision to seek a second term 
could restore confidence in fi- 
nancial markets to a degree where 
resumption of the long-range ad- 
vance could be expected. I can- 
not escape the feeling that Mr. 
Eisenhower’s elimination from the 
1956 contest dictates a lower ap- 
praisal of earnings all across the 
board. Perhaps such a downward 
adjustment should approximate 
10%. It’s all very well to say that 
personalities are not too impor- 
tant —that another leader could 
carry out Ike’s policies, etc., but I 
wonder whether portfolio man- 
agers would have the same con- 
fidence in an unknown Chief Ex- 
ecutive (regardless of his party 
affiliation) as in one whose record 
has been so generally approved as 
General Eisenhower's. 


Secondly, I feel that the full ad- 
verse effects of credit restrictions 
still have not been witnessed. I 
doubt that we have any right to 
expect relaxation in controls over 
mortgage terms in the near fu- 
ture and, ‘accordingly, I have a 
strong conviction that residential 
construction in coming five or six 
months will run _ considerably 
under the volume of the corre- 
sponding months of a year earlier. 
It seems to me that such a trend 
can scarcely fail to depress indus- 
trial activity in many directions. 
Projections On motor car sales 
cannot be made with the same 
assurance, for even though it 
seems incredible that new cus- 
tomers can be found next year in 
such numbers as in 1955, it must 
be admitted that the automotive 
industry has fooled most folks 
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along this line. The power of ad- 
vertising is wonderful. I shouid 
be inclined to put a question mark 
cn this very important aspect of 
the economy. A drop in new car 


sales could trave’ a depressing “ef= ~ 


fect on sentiment even though a 
contraction in volume may not be 
unusual considering the high rec- 
ords of 1955 with which compari- 
sons must be made. 

From a technical viewpoint, I 
doubt that the market can muster 
the courage to resume its forward 
trend in convincing fashion for 
some time to come. A _ sharp 
break such as experienced in late 
September and early October can- 
not be quickly forgotten. The 
shock to sentiment has been too 
severe. An overhead resistance 
has been created which is des- 
tined to grow larger as time goes 
on, for customers who bought 
stocks in August and September 
will become increasingly restive 
and discouraged as the months 
roll by and their stocks fail to 
recover to levels at which they 
were purchased. 


As I mentioned earlier, how- 
ever, I am not rampantly pessi- 
mistic. I cannot subscribe to the 
thesis that we are in the early 
stages of a 1928-29 collapse. I 
would be greatly surprised to see 
any development suggesting a 
tumble in the order of magnitude 
witnessed 26 years ago. Times 
have changed, conditions have 
modified, rules and regulations 
have been radically altered. Let’s 
not worry about “another 1929” 
for a while. 


Albert Frank Elects 
Three Vice-Presidenis 


Robert J. Fitzpatrick and Wil- 
fred L. Copping have been elected 
vice-presidents of Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, Inc., it has been 


Coming Canadian Coppers 


By IRA U. COBLEIGH 


“Enterprise 


Economist 


Presenting some timely comment on the current trends of 


copper prices and production; 


plus a swift look at up and 


coming Canadian-sponsored extractors of the popular red metal 


Concern about copper is not 
new. Copper is the oldest metal 
known to man. Cave men 
stumbled upon pure natural cop- 
per 20,000 
yearsorsoago; 
the Phoene- 
cians and Bab- 
ylonians 
learned how 
to smelt the 
ore and to add 
tin to it. This 
alloy, bronze, 
began to be 
used for tools 
and weapons 
4,000 years 
ago. The most 
famous mines 
of antiquity 
were run by 
the Romans with slave labor, on 
the island of Cyprus, from which 
isle the metal derived its name. 


Ira U. Cobleigh 


Copper went along on its merry 
way either solo, or alloyed in 
bronze, till our electrical age sent 
it soaring into current uses for 
motors, generators, telephone lines, 
power lines and cables, radio and 
TV. Demand zoomed, and miners 
scoured the world for rich ore 
bodies. On North America, they 
started mines in Nova Scotia in 
the 17th century: ore was found 
in Michigan in 1840 and in the 
1880’s the biggest of them all—the 
Anaconda mine at Butte, Mont.— 
swung into titanic production. It 
has already delivered above $3 
billion in metals, and the end is 
by no means in sight. Chilean 
mines waxed around 1870, and 
around 1900 the O’Kiep mine in 


. Africa gave a new geographical 
; dimension to red metal produc- 
tion. 


About price, it was around 60c 


in 1860, but went down as larger 


. production, 


low cost labor, and 


' improved mining machinery and 
' methods were avplied to rich de- 


/ posits. 


Kovert J. ritzpacricx Wiitred L. Copping 


announced by Howard W. Calkins, 
Chairman. Mr. Fitzpatrick has 
been associated with the firm’s 
public relations department for a 
number of years and Mr. Copping 
is copy director. 

Richard E. Cruikshank, resident 
in the company’s San Francisco 
office, also was elected a vice- 
president. 


Jamieson Adds to Staff 


(Special to THe F1inNaNcCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN DIEGO, Calif. — John T. 
Abbott is now with H. L. Jamie- 
son Co., Inc., 2144 El Cajon Blvd. 


Joins Mitchum, Jones 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Wil- 
liam N. Bucklin III has joined the 
staff of Mitchum, Jones & Tem- 
pleton, 405 Montgomery Street. 


With Wilson, Johnson 


(Special to THE FrnancraL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — 
George O. Thomas has become 
associated with Wilson, Johnson 
& Higgins, 300 Montgomery Street, 
members of the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Thomas was 
previously with Harris, Upham & 
Company. 


With Norman Dacey 


(Special to THe FrnaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn. — Joseph 
V. Mallyns is now affiliated with 
Norman F. Dacey & Associates, 
114 State Street. 


The 1929 peak was 18.lc 
a pound, from which level the 
metal skidded to a lowly 5% cents 
in 1932. The World War II sta- 
bilization figure was at 11%4 cents. 
By 1947 post war demand had 
jogged the metal to 21ic, from 
whence the upward price progres- 
sion was rather orderly until this 
year when the roof blew off. From 
30c in January, 1955, there was 
an abrupt rise to 43c in August 
(New York) with foreign quota- 
tions up to 50c. The result? You 
guessed it. A rush to buy; climb- 
ing share prices in such copper 
toppers as Anaconda, Kennecott, 
Inspiration and Magma; and geo- 
logical scurrying, the like of which 
you never saw, to locate conper 
ore bodies worth mining. From 
Katanga to the Klondike, from 
Peru to Gaspe, the search went 
on, with demand, nagged on by 
strikes in Africa, Chile, in the 
U. S., seemingly insatiable. Only 
Western Electric’s comment about 
the relative price attraction of 
aluminum seemed to slow down 
the bid side of the market. 


Well what about this demand? 
Will supply shortly catch un? It 
does not appear that it will soon. 
Total free world annual produc- 
tion is now in the order of three 
million tons. The U. S. uses half 
of this each year, and while alu- 
minum is making some inroads, 
there are many uses, electrical, 
automotive, and building, where 
copper is functionally superior. A 
$20.000 home today will have $400 
worth of copper. The famous 
“Paley” report sets our U. S. an- 
nual demand at 2% million tons 
by 1975 — a _ target requiring 
roughly double the existing free 
world production by then. So, 
though substantially greater pro- 


duction is in the offing, copper 
gives no evidence of falling out 
of bed, price-wise, and 40c plus 
copper is a swell price to operate 
on, with any decent grades of 
ore reasonably accessible to civili- 
zation. 


Alert speculators in metal shares 
who have watched (and in many 
cases shared in) the brilliant mar- 
ket advance of such established 
producing companies’ shares as we 
mentioned above, now are scan- 
ning the horizon for the produc- 
ers of the future. Their eyes have 
turned to Canada. The Sudbury 
and Flin Flon districts there have 
long been in good production. A 
quite unpronounceable area, Chi- 
bougamou, a copper laden chunk 
of geography 350 miles north of 
Montreal. has already brought in 
fine producers — Campbell Chi- 
bougamou with ore around 3% 
(60 lbs. to the ton) and Ovemiska 
with some ore exceeding 4%. Both 
of these have been market sensa- 
tions. Campbell rising from 1954 
low of $2.55 to $15 recently: and 
Opemiska from $1 to $10. Pres- 
ently at the exploration and de- 
velopment level here, are Merrill 
Island around $2 and Royran 
around $1.70. 


Moving out to the Canadian 
Northwest, there’s a most promis- 
ing company with 148 claims in 
British Columbia, abéut four miles 
from the Alaska boundary, made 
scenic, but a bit inaccessiszle, by 
nearby glaciers. This property is 
Granduc Mines Limited and it 
benefits from joint sponsorship 
and control by Granby Consoli- 
dated Mining, and Newmont Min- 
ing Corporation. 

The exploration and under- 
ground development work already 
done here has indicated the pres- 
ence of a truly impressive ore 
body. To date, drilling has de- 
lineated a zone 2.800 feet long, 
1,660 feet in Vertical depth, and 
about 100 feet wide. For those 
of a mathematical turn of mind, 
multiply the three above numbers 
together; then divide the total by 
12 and you arrive at an estimated 
ore body of 38,666,666 tons. At 
around 34 pounds of copper to the 
ton, this ore is worth about $14.60 
a ton currently. All this, of course, 
is estimate. Exploration and 
search for more ore will continue 
here; with actual production some 
four years away. There are lI,- 
900,005 shares of Granduc com- 
mon listed in Toronto, and cur- 
rently selling around 6°24 MHere’s 
a long-term speculation in copper 
backed by people who surely 
know their business. It is a po- 
tential producer of considerable 
magnitude. 

Now let’s recross Canada again 
and hit out for Newfoundland 
where, at Tilt Cove, one of the 
earlier Canadian mines is being 
reactivated. Here are estimated 
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reserves of 242 million tons of 2% 
copper (40 Ibs. to the ton); and 
there’s another property under 
the same ownership at Gull Pond, 
with estimated two million tons 
of 1.0% ore. These mines are 
owned jointly by Bathurst Min- 
ing Corporation and Maritimes 
Mining Corporation; and enjoy 
the benefits of affiliation with the 
highly successful Falconbridge 
Nicke}] Mines Ltd. (which owns 
a One-third interest in both com- 
panies). 

Here we won’t have to wait too 
long for production, since it is 
planned to have the Tilt Cove 
mine celivering 2,000 tons a day 
by Deceagber, 1956. Gull Pond is 
expected to come into production 
a little later on at 1,000 tons a 
day. 

These two companies—Bathurst 
and Maritime—are unique in that 
they are twins. They each have 
the same number. of common 
shares outstanding; and the same 
number of class A warrants to buy 
one share of common through Dec. 
31, 1855 at $2; and of class B war- 
rants to buy one share of common 
at $2 through Seovt. 29, 1956. The 
commons are selling at around $2 
and the “B” warrants at 60c. Be- 
cause of the proven ore bodies, 
the quite early production ex- 
pected, and indicated operating 
costs of around $8.35 a ton, it is 
believed that these equities can 
earn somewhere between 50c and 
80c a share on 36c copper. If the 
validity of these projections is 
accented, then some _ interesting 
market possibilities may well exist 
in these twin shares, Bathurst and 
Maritime. 

Our next Canadian entry is an 
African one. Lest this confuse you, 
we'll explain. The companv is 
Kilembe Copner Cobalt Ltd., a 
Canadian company end a subsidi- 
ary of snother Caradian company, 
Frobisher Ltd. Its bonds and 
shares were recentlv offered in 
Canada. Yet the mining property 
itself is in Uganda, a British pro- 
tectorate in Africa. An advan- 
tage of cperation in this remote 
terrain is that there are no cor- 
porate taxes to be paid till all 
capital expenses have been recov- 
ered. So far there are present 
indications of a copper ore body 
of some 13 million tons running 
38 pounds to the ton. Production 
is expected to begin in June of 
1956. There’s some cobalt pro- 
duction to come along as well. 


On Sert. 26, 1955 there were 
offered 250,000 shares of Kilembe 
common for subscription at $3 and 
$5,000.C00 of Kilembe 512% de- 
bentures with warrants, at par. 
There are 150 warrants attached 
to each $1,009 bond, permitting 
purchase of the common at $3. 
Even thovgh these issues were 
brought cut on the very worst day 
of the yeer, marketwise, they were 
promovt!y oversubscribed and rose 
to immediate and_ substantial 
premiums. Kilembe common has 
just been listed in Toronto and 
now sells at $3.90 with the de- 
bentures cuoted at 122. 

The foregoing notes about junior 
coppers have been jotted down on 
the theory that speculative cop- 
pers may now be in line to de- 
velop mcre market motion than 
the more mature old line produc- 
ers. Some of these mentioned is- 
sues are a bit remote. both in 
respect to geogranhy and produc- 
tion dates. But they do have the 
backing cf important comvanies 
which 2re old “pros” in mineral 
extraction. Such sponsorship pro- 
vides sore substance for the hope 
of long-term gain in these obvi- 
ously sneculative, but potentially 
productive mining ventures. 

In the symphony of the elec- 
trical age, conver has been a fa- 
vorite conductor! 


Shelley, Roberts Adds 


(Special to THe Financiat CHRonicie) 
DENVER, Colo.—Allen F. Mc- 
Guire has joined the staff of Shel- 
ley, Roberts & Co., First National 
Bank Building. 





























£ The Steel Production 7 
Electric Output 
Carloadings 
Retail Trade 
State of Tr ade Commodity Price Index 
Food Price Index 
Auto Production 
and Industry Business Failures 

Accompanied by noticeable gains in the automotive and 
lumber industries, total industrial output for the country-at-large 
rose moderately the past week. The volume of production, it was 
reported, was considerably above the similar period a year ago. 

There was a pronounced decline in claims for unemployment 
insurance despite some layoffs and labor disputes in the apparel, 
food processing and construction industries. 

In the week ended Oct. 22, the United Siates Department 
of Labor reports that, initial claims for state unemployment com- 
pensation rose by 12,900 to 179,800. 

The department’s Bureau of Employment Security states that 
about half of the week’s increase was due to temporary unem- 
ployment caused by the recent flood in Connecticut. Other con- 
tributing factors, it added, were seasonal cutbacks in apparel 
plants, temporary layoffs for inventory taking in leather products, 
and scattered layoffs in textiles, food processing, trade and con- 
struction. 

A year ago initial claims for jobless pay totaled 272,900. 

The booming steel market is dangerously close to confusion, 
with producers straining to maintain control, but signs of trouble 
are beginning to appear, states “The Iron Age,” national metal- 
working weekly, this week. 

More consumers may be forced to cut back operations for 
lack of steel. Two large midwestern manufacturers, it notes, are 
setting up costly conversion arrangements, while warehouses are 
fighting off customers who normally buy direct from the mills. 

There is even talk of a gray market again, but if much busi- 
ness is being done, it’s a well-hidden operation. “Iron Age” 
sources say the situation has not reached that point yet, but 
conditions are ripe for it and steel brokers already are charging 
premiums for off-grade material, this trade journal points out. 

According to “The Iron Age,’ a few of the problems that 
have producers and consumers worried are the unlikelihood of 
a downturn in demand until latter half of 1956, if then; the pos- 
sibility of labor trouble when steel union contracts come up for 
renewal next summer, and mill and furnace breakdowns. 

The auto companies are raising their requirements by as much 
as 15%. Appliance people are asking for about 20% more. Al- 
locations by the mills are forcing some auto firms into convers‘on, 
where semi-finished material is bought from one mill and finished 
by another. 

Equipment breakdowns and normal wear and tear are a seri- 
ous problem for producers, states this trade authority. Instances 
are scattered, but taken together, thousands of tons of finished 
steel are lost. Blast furnace repairs and open hearth rebuilds are 
threatening raw steel output. 

The drain on warehouse stocks is more than serious with some 
distributors sold out on certain sizes and gauges of tight products. 
Deliveries from the mill are slow and warehouse orders have 
been cut. One large warehouse reports its inventories down 
to an average of 45 days on the basis of current volume, concludes 
“The Iron Age.” 

In the automotive industry last week, Ford and Plymouth 
divisions took aim on the biggest six-day outputs in their post- 
war and all-time histories, respectively, as United States automo- 
bile volume was expected to reach 156,952 units. 

Ford car building, said “‘Ward’s Automotive Reports,” pointed 
at the 39,500 level as Saturday work was on tap at 15 assembly 
plants. The firm’s production peak for a single postwar week 
is 38,869 units, logged in the period June 13 through 18. 

Plymouth, which turned out 19,897 cars last April 25-30 for 
a company mark, was attempting to jump the 20,000-unit line, 
“Ward's” said. Final assembly shift workers are putting in 8.8 
hours daily at the Plymouth plants in Detroit and Evansville 
(Indiana). 

At the same time, “Ward’s” reported, Chrysler Corp. sched- 
uling last week called for more than 30,000 units for the first 
time since May 2 through 7, or 30,973 units. Dodge and De Soto 
and Chrysler are slated to join Plymouth in Saturday work in 
November. 

At General Motors, all divisions except Pontiac exvanded 
1956 model activity. Pontiac programming has been cut the past 
two weeks to about 80% of desired standards due to a temporary 
body shortage. 

Studebaker was the last car maker to begin 1956 model 
output, “Ward’s” reported, as it launched operations on its com- 
pletely new series the past week. Meantime, Packard was gaining 
production momentum. American Motors expected to turn out 
about 350 fewer cars iast week than in the preceding one. 

“Ward's said, that the 8,000,000th vehicie produced this year 
in the United States and Canada would roll from one of the 
countries’ assembly lines this week; between the two nations, they 
will have built 7,901,000 cars and trucks in 1955, by the end of 
last week, concludes this trade organ. 

Steel Production Set at an Estimated 98.1% 
of Capacity This Week 

Prospects look good for the general economy in 1956 says 
“Steel,” the metalworking weekly, the current week. 

The publication pictures a roaring first half, with most lines 
sharing in the boom. A minor dip may come early in the second 
half, but it should be moderated by the usual fall upturn, which 
will be boosted by election undertones. The second quarter will 
be the best, it declares. 

“Steel” said wholesale prices will be up 2 to 3% in 1956, 
but profits will remain about the same. It cautioned that in- 

Continued on page 33 
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Observations... 


By A. WILFRED MAY 


GEARING YOUR MARKET ATTITUDE 
TO VALUE FACTORS* 


Even though you agree with my emphatic conclusion that suc- 
cess in timing market movements is unattainable, you are not 
marooned without a constructive alternative basis for your invest- 
ing decisions. I refer to the judging of individual issues on the 
facts composing intrinsic value, that is, assets, 
earnings, dividends, and realistic prospects; 
in lieu of attempting to forecast fluctuations 
of “the” market conceived of as a unit. 


Our investment value approach is based 
on the premise that instead of trying to deal 
in ticker quotations, you should properly ful- 
fill your role as a shareholder- as. well as 
rational investor, by estimating realistically 
the likely return from a share of stock consid- 
ered as you would an interest in an unlisted 
business or a piece of realty. Further, tnat a 
stock’s market price often is at variance with 
its intrinsic value, thus creating valid oppor- 
tunities for advantageous purchases or sales, in 
the genuine sense of buying cheap and selling 
dear. Don’t lose this perspective midst the 
public’s overemphasis of quotation changes on 
« liquid market. If you become engaged in taat “auction market” 
called the Stock Exchange, don’t base your bids on quotations con- 
trolled by crowd psychology, but rather on the properties behind 
the quotations—at a price promising reasonable expectations of 
regaining a return from your capital sufficient to compensate you 
for tue use, with the attending risks, of your capital. 





A. Wilfred May 


“Bugs” Fewer 


This quantitative approach, of course, entails numerous diffi- 
culties and shortcomings; but, wrolly apart from principles in- 
volved, those “bugs” are far less important than those attending 
attempts at market timing. Further, it must be realized that under 
the investment community’s present-day behavior plans, the rela- 
tively limited Blue Chip area of the market must be considered as 
sui generis, a psychological phenomenon influenced by style 
trends, a thing apart and wholly ineligible for this kind of valua- 
tion treatment. Perhaps intelligent analysis applied to the run-of- 
the-mill issues can help you choose therefrom the Pale Blue Chips 
—the elite of tomorrow. 

Earnings in the form of indicated future average earning 
power, constitute the basic single factor determining a_stock’s 
present value. The latter is calculated by capitalizing such earn- 
ings figure with a multiplier, constituting the price-earnings 
ratio. Unfortunately, the tendency is strong to regard this price- 
earnings ratio unrealistically, as geared to past performance or 
prevalent ratios in the market place, or just with vague unrealistic 
concepts of a mathematical device. 


Significance of Yield Figures 
The multiplier applied to earning-power, as well as to divi- 
dends, should have realistic and quantitatively definable meaning, 
Continued on: page 46 


*This is the fourth instalment in a series summarizing lec- 
tures by the author in the course, “Your Investment Problems 
Today,” at the New School for Social Research. 
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Perhaps a Balanced Budget, 


Tax Reduction! 


By HON. HARRY F. BYRD*« 
U. S. Senator from Virginia 


Chairman of Senate Finance 


Federal Budget is in prospect, 


Committee holds a balanced 
but warns there will not be a 


surplus sufficient for tax reduction. Says there is opportunity 


for reduction of non-military 


expenditures and cites cases, 


such as farm subsidies and Federal housing programs. Points 


out, to preserve our solvency, 


we must not depend on boom 


revenue, which may be temporary, as a justification for 
; reducing taxes. 


The latest estimate of the Treas- 
ury is for a deficit of $1.7 billion 
in this fiscal year; expenditures 
$63.8 billion and income $62.1 
billion. It is 
my belief that 
a balanced 
budget is in 
sight due 
Jargely to the 
increased 
revenue from 
the present 
boom business 
conditions; but 
this does not 
mean there 
will be a sur- 
plus sufficient 
for tax reduc- 

— have al- Harry F. Byrd 
Ways opposed and will continue 
to oppose any tax reduction that 
necessitates increasing the public 
debt. I think such a policy is a 
certain road to financial suicide. 
It would be unsafe to make a per- 
manent tax reduction based on 
present boom conditions. We will 
always have peaks and valleys 
in our business conditions. 

Sound tax reduction is based 
upon reduced public expenditures. 
It is true that the present Admin- 
istration has reduced expenditures 
by more than $10 billion as com- 
pared to those in the last year 
ef the previous Administration. 
The fact is that this net reduction 
is accounted for by reduced mili- 
tary expenditures since the end 
of the Korean war. 

Expenditures for strictly non- 
military programs in this fiscal 
year are estimated at $27.7 billion. 
This figure is three times the cost 
of these programs in 1940. 

There is a field for reducing 
non-military expenses in prac- 
tically every agency of our gov- 
ernment. We have already spent 
nearly $56 billion in aid to for- 
eign countries in 10 years. Every 
dollar of this has been added to 
the public debt. There is now an 
unexpended balance in funds ap- 
propriated for foreign aid approx- 

*From an address by Sen. Byrd before 
a meeting of the American Institute of 


Accountants, Washington, D. C., Oct. 24, 
1955. 


imating $10 billion. We are still 
employing 523,962 civilians over- 
seas. We have done our duty in 
the foreign aid field and these ex- 
penditures, certainly for economic 
assistance, should be stopped. 

There is opportunity to reduce 
the civilian employment I am 
glad Secretary Wilson has an- 
nounced he intends further reduc- 
tion in the number of civilian em- 
ployees in the Defense Depart- 
ment as our Federal civilian pay- 
roll is now $9.6 billion compared 
to $1.7 billion in 1939. 

The farm subsidies are costing 
$3.8 billion and this is too much. 
State grants have increased enor- 
mously and should be reduced. 

What we must do is preserve 
our solvency and not depend on 
boom revenue, which may be tem- 
porary, as a justification for re- 
ducing taxes. I am old fashioned 
enough to believe that we should 
begin to pay off our debt as we 
have always done in the past. 
Booms and depressions come and 
go, but debt always is with us 
until it is paid. 

I think it would be proper to 
express what should be the na- 
tion’s gratitude to T. Coleman 
Andrews, the retiring Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, who 
has been an extremely active 
member and officer of your or- 
ganization, for his vital part in 
setting off the Congressional in- 
vestigation of Federal housing 
programs which were character- 
ized by scandal approaching tea- 
pot dome proportions. 


Since then, I have tried to clean 
up legislation under which scan- 
dalous housing activities were 
allowed to develop. Frankly, I am 
discouraged by the reception giv- 
en to most of the amendments 
proposed. 


A few have been adopted at 
least in part, including two in the 
1954 Housing Act, which may be 
identified as follows: 

Section 227 requiring the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration to 
obtain cost certifications on 
multi - family housing projects 
prior to final endorsement by 
FHA of a mortgage, for the pur- 
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Opportunity... 


works, auto parts, tires, 
Representative issues? Lots of 
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Central Trust Co. of Cincinnati 
Cleveland Trust Co. 

M. A. Hanna Co. 
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Hoover Co. 
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7. investors—that’s Ohio. Major factor in everything from 
soap chips to steel 
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in Four Letters ! 
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pose of windfall 
profits; and 

Section 814 requiring mortga- 
gors to certify that they will keep 
records as prescribed by the Fed- 
eral Housing Commissioner and 
authorizing the government to 
examine and audit such records. 


These provisions have been the 
law since October 1954. Within 
the past few days I inquired in- 
formally to the United States 
General Accounting Office as to 
whether the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration was complying with 
the law. 

As an answer to that inquiry I 
have a letter from Mr. Joseph 
Campbell, Comptroller General of 
the United States, dated Oct. 19, 
1955, enclosing a GAO letter to 
Mr. Norman P. Mason, FHA Com- 
missioner, dated June 29, 1955. 

I quote, in part directly from 
the General Accounting Office 
letter to the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, as follows: 

“We believe that sections 227 
and 814, if effectively used, can 
be invaluable aids to FHA in its 
insuring operation. The sections 
can be effective, however, only if 
FHA, on a timely basis, audits the 
cost certifications of mortgagors. 

“Under (FHA) General Order 
No. 4, issued Oct. 15, 1954, respon- 
sibility for conducting audits of 
mortgagors (we assume the term 
‘mortgagors’ includes the general 
contractor if an identity of in- 
terest exists between the mortga- 
gor and the general contractor) 
was assigned to the Auditor, FHA. 

“In discussions with the Audit- 
or, we were informed that he is 
aware of his responsibility; thus 
far, however, he has been unable 
to initiate any audit work of this 
type because of a shortage of per- 
sonnel and because of the in- 
creased volume of other audit 
work particularly audits of sec- 
tion 608 mortgagor corporations. 

“The Auditor stated that he has 
apprised his superior, Mr. (George 
S.) Matoon (FHA Director of 
Examination and Audit), of the 
problem. 

“We were informed by Mr. Ma- 
toon that, while the subject of 
auditing mortgagor’s cost certifi- 
cations has been discussed within 
FHA, no definite conclusions have 
been reached as to how best to 
proceed.” 

This statement is certainly sub- 
ject to the interpretation that the 
Federal Housing Administration 
has not only failed fully to com- 
ply with the intent or the letter 
of the law, but it seems to say fur- 
ther that the Agency, 9 months 
after the law was enacted, had 
not concluded as to how, or when, 
or whether it will conform. 

Insufficient personnel is a 
threadbare standard alibi of Fed- 
eral agencies for failure to con- 
form with the law, and in terms 
of funds available to the FHA 
it immediately calls to mind re- 
cent newspaper accounts of pala- 
tial redecoration of the FHA 
Commissioner’s office. 

The General Accounting Office 
letter to FHA continues by saying: 


“We believe this condition of 
sufficient importance to warrant 
our calling it directly to your at- 
tention, so that the situation can 
be remedied on a timely basis. 

“It is our opinion that effective 
auditing of cost plus fixed fee type 
contracts requires, at least, some 
verification work during, and at 
the site of construction. Should 
an audit be delayed until the com- 
pletion of construction, it would 
be virtually impossible to deter- 
mine if all costs charged against a 
project were actually attributable 
to the particular construction 
job.” 

I am citing the contents of my 
letter from the United States 
Comptroller General to you as 
members of the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants for several 
reasons: 

(1) Your profession, perhaps 
more than any other, works in 
areas where public scandals may 
be disclosed, and therefore you 
have not only professional inter- 


precluding 


est, but professional responsibil- 
ity. 

(2) There are those who con- 
tend that FHA administrators had 
both the responsibility and the 
legal authority to prevent previ- 
ous housing scandals. It is cer- 
tainly a fact that now, as protec- 
tion against further scandal, they 
have such authority as is provided 
in the 1954 Housing Act, and Gen- 
eral Accounting Office investiga- 
tions indicate they are not using 
it. 

(3) The General Accounting 
Office meets the personnel alibi 
with the following suggested al- 
ternative: and I quote from its 
June 29 letter to FHA as follows: 


“As an alternative solution -to 
this problem, we suggest that the 
auditing of mortgagor cost cer- 
tification be done by independent 
Certified Public Accountants who 
are approved by FHA. 

“This can be accomplished by 
modifying the Agreement and 
Certification (FHA Form No. 
3305) so as to require the mort- 
gagor to furnish to FHA a state- 
ment of construction costs certi- 
fied by a Certified Public Ac- 
countant. 

“FHA auditors could limit their 
work, generally, to approval of 
the scope of the examination and 
a brief review of the Certified 
Public Aceountant’s work. 

“Examinations of this type are 
not uncommon. In fact, many 
lending institutions require ex- 
aminations of prospective’ bor- 
rowers by Certified Public. Ac- 
countants acceptable to the lend- 
ing institution as a prerequisite 
to obtaining large loans.” 

I have some knowledge of the 
emphasis which this organization 
places on protection and promo- 
tion of integrity in the account- 
ing profession. 

As I have said before, I repeat 
to you; the laws under which 
these Federal housing programs 
operate are loosely drawn; they 
have been shamefully adminis- 
tered; they have been scandalous- 
ly exploited as a free-wheeling 
vehicle of public risk for private 
profit. Under these circumstances, 
the responsibility of those in the 
accounting profession who work 
with them goes not only to in- 
dividuals who take the private 
profit, but also to the taxpayers 
upon whom the risk is thrust. 


With Goodbedy & Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ST. PETERSBURG, Fla.—Birney 
A. West, Jr. has become connected 
with Goodbody & Co., 218 Beach 
Drive, North. 


Thomson McKinnon Acd3 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
TAMPA, Fla.—John R. Lindsey 
has been added to the staff of 
Thomson & McKinnon, 406 Frank- 
lin Street. 





“COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 





Nov. 9, 1955 (New York City) 
P & S Division of Association 
of Stock Exchange firms annual 
dinner at the Hotel Statler. 


Nov. 12, 1955 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Investment Traders Association 
of Philadelphia third annual 
dinner dance at the German- 
town Cricket Club. 


Nov. 15, 1955 (Detroit, Mich.) 
Securities Traders Association 
of Detroit & Michigan annual 
Fall party at the Detroit Boat 
Club. 


Nov. 15, 1955 (New York City) 
Investment Association of New 
York annual dinner at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. 


Nov. 16-18 (New York, N. Y.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms meeting of Board of Gov- 
ernors. 


Nov. 18, 1955 (New York City) 
New York Financial Writers 
14th Annual “Financial Follies” 
at the Hotel Sheraton-Astor. 


Nov. 19, 1955 (New York City) 
Security Traders Association of 
New York cocktail party and 
dinner dance at the Hotel Com- 
modore. 


Nov. 27-Dec. 2, 1955 (Hollywoed, 
Florida) 
Investment Bankers Association 
annual Convention at Holly~ 
wood Beach Hotel. 


Dec. 2, 1955 (New York City) 
Security Traders Association of 
New York Annual Meeting at 
the Bankers Club. 


Oct. 24-27, 1956 (Palm Springs, 
Calif.) 
National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation Annual Convention. 


Nov. 3-6, 1957 (Hot Springs, Va.) 
National Security Traders Asso-=- 
ciation Annual Convention. 


Joins Courts Staff 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ATLANTA, Ga. — William F. 
Gow, Jr., has joined the staff of 
Courts & Co., 11 Marietta Street, 
Northwest members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. He was 
previously with Trust Company of 
Georgia. 


With A. G. Becker 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, I11.—Lester E. 
Frankenthal III is now with A. G. 
Becker & Co. Incorporated, 120 


South La Salle Street, members 
of the New York and Midwest 
Stock Exchanges. 
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New Issve S 
“ty at 
Nine ~ 
QQ tgs 
= SY RAIA TRAN “AQ 
2/0, 2/4 o, 2% and VY 0 os alias So 
AMOUNTS, RATES, MATURITIES 
- 
AND YIELDS OR PRICES (Accrued interest to be added) 
$30,000,000 State of California 
| h 4 i . . e F i - e oe 
School Building Aid Bonds, Series K Principal and semi-annual interest (May 1 and November 1) pay- These bonds, to be issued under provisions of State School 
Doted Nov. 1, 1955; Ove Nov. 1, 1957-81, incl. able at the office of the Treasurer of the State of California in Building Aid Bond Laws of 1952 (Chapter 20, Division 3, 
Coupon Yield or Sacramento, California, or at the option of the holder at the Education Code as amended) for school purposes, in the 
Sat ee ee et ‘ office of any duly authorized agent of the State Treasurer, in- opinion of counsel will be valid and legally binding obligations 
$1,000,000 5% 1957 1.50% cluding the agent of the State Treasurer in New York City. of the State of California payable in accordance with their 
pr reeee : aad a Ye Coupon bonds in denomination of $1,000 registerable only as terms out of the General Fund of the State, and the full faith } 
|} eaiehele ; wes rat deg to both principal and interest. and credit of the State of California is pledged for the punctual j 
1,000,000 5 1961 120% Bonds maturing on and after November 1, 1977, are subject to payment of both principal and interest. Under the enabling | 
1,100,000 5 1962 1.85% redemption at the option of the State, as a whole or in part, on statute the State is obligated co collect annually, in the same 
1,100,000 5 1963 1.90% November 1, 1976 (but not prior thereto) and on any interest — and “es the en sre other state revenue is collected, 
1,100,000 2% 1964 1.95% payment date thereafter, at the principal amount thereof and such — addition to the ordinary revenue of the State as shall 
1,100,000 2 1965 1.95% accrued interest thereon to date of redemption. Publication of be required to pay principal and wise ta R the bonds as the same 
1,100,000 2 1966 100 notice of redemption shall be once a week for two weeks not become due. The bonds were authorized by the electorate on 
1,200,000 2 1967 100 less than 30 days nor more than 90 days prior to said date of re- November 7 hide for the purpose of providing aid for school \y 
1,200,000 2 1968 gato demption, in each of the Cities of San Francisco, Sacramento sonnet the State, the — thereof to be repaid, in 4 | 
iam . <a and Los Angeles, California. If less than all the bonds should be whole or in part, by the districts receiving aid. | 
,200,000 2 1970 2.10% redeemed, they shall be called in inverse numerical order, the 
es ee ee lled not less than all the bonds maturing in any one year 
1,300,000 2 1972 2.15% part so Called not less than all the Donds matu £1 yo y ° ¥ 
1,300,000 2 1973, 2.15% In the opinion of counsel, interest payable by the State upon its ‘ 


1,300,000 2 1974 2.20% 
1,300,000 2%, 1975 2.20% 
1,300,000 2% 1976 2.20% 
1,400,000 2%, 1977* 100 
1,400,000 2% 1978° 100 
1,400,000 2% 1979° 2.30% 
1,400,000 2% 1980° 2.30% 
1,400,000 Ye 1981° 2.90% 

tYield to maturity. 

*Bonds moturing 1977-81, subject to 
coll of por plus accrued interest on 


and after November 1, 1976. os de- 
scribed herein. 


bonds is exempt from all present Federal and State of California 
personal income taxes under existing statutes, regulations and 
court decisions. 


We believe these bonds will meet the requirements as legal invest- 
ments for savings banks and trust funds in New York, California 





and certain other states and for savings banks in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut and will be eligible as security for deposits of public 
moneys in California. 


American Trust Company 


San Francisco 


Glore, Forgan & Co. C. J. Devine & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Union Securities Corporation 







of Cleveland 


of Minneapolis 


2 ulien Collins & Company 


November 3, 1955 











B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. Coffe bur i ee Bruce & Co. Barr Brothers&Co. | Hayden, Stone&Co. A. G. Becker & Co. o “Clark, Dodge & Co. 
Roosevelt “ata Andrews & Wells, Inc. Bacon, Whipple & Co. F. S. Smithers eg r Trust Company of Georgia 
Wm. E Pollock & Co., Inc. Wood, Struttiers& Co. A.M. Kidder &Co. New York Hanseatic Corporation Fidelity Union Trust Company 
Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Kaiser & Co. The Ohio Company Schaffer, Necker & Co. Robert Winthrop & Co. 


Fairman, Harris & Company, Inc. 


Wachovia Bank and Trust Company R.D. White & Company § The National City Bank © Lawson, Levy & Williams Talmage & Co. 


Stone & Youngberg Lyons & Shafto Hayden, Miller & Co. ‘Folger, Nolan-W. B. Hibbs & Co. Inc. — William Blair & Company 
Incorporated 
Irving Lundborg & Co. Shuman, Agnew & Co. Allan Blair & Company Field, Richards & Co. McDonald & Company 


These bonds are offered when, as and if issued and received 
by us and subject to approval of legality by the Hon- 
orable Edmund G. Brown, Attorney General of 
the State of California, and by Messrs, Orrick, 
Dahlquist, Herrington & Sutcliffe, At- 
torneys, San Francisco, California. 


Bank of America N.T.& S.A. The First National City Bank of New York The Chase Manhattan Bank Blyth & Co. Inc. The First Boston Corporation Harriman Ripley &Co. Harris Trust and Savings Bank ~R. H. Moulton & Company 


Incorporated 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Weeden & Co. The First National Bank 


Incorporated of Portland, Oregon 


Seattle-First National Bank  Security-First National Bank © Equitable Securities Corporation Dean Witter &Co.  Reynolds&Co.  CaliforniaBank William R. Staats&Co. J. Barth&Co.  Bache&Co. John Nuveen & Co. 


(Incorporated) 


Shearson, Hammill & Co.  traHaupt&Co. G.H. Walker & Co. 


Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. E. F. Hutton & Company 


The First National Bank Gregory & Sons Branch Banking & Trust Company 


of Memphis 


The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Ine. 
National Bank of Commerce Cruttenden&Co. 1H. E. Work & Co. 


of Seattle 


McCormick & Co. Burns, Corbett & Pickard, Inc. Fulton, Reid & Co. 


Stranahan, Harris & Company Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, Inc. 


Rodman & Renshaw The Milwaukee Company Blunt Ellis & Simmons Northwestern National Bank © Davis, Skaggs & Co. A.G. Edwards & Sons © Kalman & Company, Inc. © Mullaney, Wells & Company 


Kenower, MacArthur & Co. Stein Bros. & Boyce © Bosworth, Sullivan & Company, Inc. Anderson & Strudwick Clement A. Evans & Company Ginther, Johnston & Co. 
Wurts, Dulles & Co. Thornton, Mohr & Farish Dwinnell, Harkness & Hill Hooker & Fay Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc. Courts & Co. Lucas, Eisen & Waeckerle ag & Co. Foster & Marshall 
Boettcher and Company H. V. Sattley & Co., Inc. Rockland. Atlas Nationa Bank Janney & Co. The Peoples National Bank The Continental Bank and Trust a Brush, Slocumb & Co., Inc. }. B. Hanauer & Co. 
Ferris & Company J. C. Wheat & Co. Arthur L. Wright & Co, Ine Wilson, Johnson & Higgins ‘saneud & Mayer Stubbs, Smith i tentiode. s: Wagenseller & Durst, Inc. The Weil, Roth & Irving Co. 
Doll & Isphording, Inc. Walter Stokes & Company Fred D. Blake & Co. Stern, Frank, Meyer & Fox The First of Arizona Company Magnus & Company Walter, Woody and Heimerdinger C. N. White & Co. 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 





Atomic Energy Review—New booklet—Harris, Upham & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Atomic Reactor Diagram in four colors with portfolio informa- 
tion cn Atomic Fund as of June 30, 1955—Atomic Develop- 
ment Securities Co., Inc., 1033 Thirtieth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 7, D. C. 


Cement Industry — Review — Reynolds & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Government of Canada and the Provinces — Comparative con- 
densed statements for fiscal year ended March 31, 1954—A. E. 
Ames & Co. Incorporated, 2 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Investment Opportunities in Japan—Circular—Yamaichi Secu- 
rities Co., Ltd., 111 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Japanese-U. S. Taxation Conventions — Analysis — Nomura 
Securities Co., Ltd., 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Also 
in the same issue “Nomura’s Investors Beacon” are discus- 
sions of Bank Rates, and analysis of Business Results and 
Outlook, and analyses of Mitsui Chemical Industry Co., 
Ltd., Sumitomo Chemical Co., Ltd., Tokyo Gas Co., Ltd., 
and Tokyo Electric Power Co., Ltd. 

New Housing Authority Bonds — Descriptive circular — The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, Pine Street corner of Nassau, New 
York 15, N. Y. 

Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
— “aT diemeatic performance over a 13-year period — 

ationa uotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, N 
Teen. & Rh. TY. : : sa 

Paver Industry—Survev—Harris, Upham & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available is an analysis of Raymond 
Concrete Pile Company and a report on Coiumbia Broadcast- 
ing System, Inc. 

Philadelphia Bank Stocks—Comparison of 11 leading Philadel- 
phia Banks — Stroud & Company, Incorporated, 123 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 

Public Utility Common Stocks—Comparative tabulation—G. A. 
Saxton & Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Revenue Bond Financing—Bulletin—Park, Ryan, Inc i 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. is onan tell ro o9: 

Steck Market During Presidential Election Years—Bulletin— 


7, cea & Co., Incorporated, 150 Broadway, New York 


American Express Company—Analysis—Ira Haupt & 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. r ei 
Atlas Consolidated Mining & Development Corporation—Anal- 
ysis—Joseph Faroll & Co., 29 Broadway, New York i. &. 
Bank of America—Brief analysis in current “News Letter’— 
First Securities Company of Chicago, 134 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill. Also in the same issue are discussions 
of Natural Gas Heating, the Paper Industry, American Ex- 
Press Company, and Central Electric & Gas Company. 
2 + on rn ee & Co., 1 Wall Street, New 
ork 5, N. Y. SO available is a repo $ - 
int report on Sperry Rand Cor 
Consolidated Denison Mines—Analysis—Ross, Knowle 
I a ; s & Co. 
Ltd., 25 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont., Canada. ~ 


Continental Air Lines, Inc.—Review—$2.00 per ; 
. > . ‘commie - co 
' H. Lewis & Co., 63 Wall Street, New York 3. N.° Py John 


Curtiss-Wright Corp. — Analysis — Edward A. P 
50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. . Purcell & Co., 


Eastern Air Lines Inc.—Analysis—Bache & Co.. 36 W 
ine . + all Street 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a brochure of Income 
Tax Pointers Affecting Securities. 


Exolon Company—Analysis—Holton, Hull & C 
Seventh Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 0., 210 West 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. — Memorandum — 
nell & Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. - McDon- 


Great Basins Petroleum Co.—Bulletin—Scherck, Ri 
< ¢ a , Rich - 
pany, 320 North Fourth Street, St. Louis 2, Mo. chter Com 


Gulf Coast Leaseholds, Inc.—Circular—Sin i 
. 3 —Singer, Bean & M 
Inc., 40 Exchange Place, New York 6, N. Y. Also svalfepag 
is a circular on Pacific Uranium Mines Co. 
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Hancock Oil Co. — Memorandum — Dean Witter & Co., 623 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Harrisburg Steel Corporation — Analysis — Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is 
an analysis of Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

Home Insurance Company — Analysis — Walter C. Gorey Co., 
Russ Building, San Francisco 4, Calif. 

Lakeside Laboratories, Inc. — Analysis in current issue of 
“Business and Financial Digest’ — Loewi & Co., 225 East 
Mason Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. Also in the same issue is 
an analysis of Mountain Fuel Supply Company. 

Los Angeles Physicians Retirement Ass0ciation — Study of 
investment plan — Hill Richards & Co., 621 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Mackinae Bridge Authority—Analysis—Tripp & Co., Inc., 40 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a bulletin 
on Maine Turnpike. 

Manufacturers Trust Co. — Analysis — Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

J. Ray McDermott & Co. — Memorandum — Howard, Weil, 
Labouisse, Friedrichs & Co., 222 Carondelet Street, New 
Orleans 12, La. 

Mid Continent Uranium—Report—General Investing Corp., 
80 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Newkirk Mining Corporation Limited—Study—J. R. Williston 
& Co., 115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Also available is 
the November Investment Letter discussing securities to 
own when the stock market trend seems uncertain. 

Pabco Products—Memorandum—lIra Haupt & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 


Pacific Western Oil Corporation — Analysis — Bruns, Norde- 
man & Co., 52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Piedmont Aviation, Inc. — Memorandum — Scott, Horner & 


Mason, Inc., Krise Building, Lynchburg, Va. 

Riverside Cement Co.—New views—Lerner & Co., 10 Post 
Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 

St. Louis Insurance Corp. — Memorandum — Yates, Heitner & 
Woods, 320 North Fourth Street, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Standard Electric Products C0.—Memorandum—S. D. Fuller 
& Co., 39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Stanley Aviation Corporation — Analysis — Doolittle & Co., 
Liberty Bank Building, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 

Temco Aircraft Corporation—Bulletin—De Witt Conklin Or- 
ganization, 100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation — Analysis — Blair & 
Co., Incorporated, 105 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
Union Chemical and Materials Corp. — Analysis in current 
issue of “Gleanings” — Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also in the same issue is a 

selected list of liberal yielders. 

United States Lithium Corporation — Card Memorandum — 
Julius Maier Co., Inc., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, 
N. J. 

White Canyon Mining Co.—Report—A. P. Kibbe & Co., First 
Security Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 

White River Propane Gas Company—Analysis—Eisele & King, 
Libaire, Stout & Co., 50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 

Yawata Iron & Steel—Analysis in current issue of “Weekly 
Stock Bulletin’ — Nikko Securities Co., Ltd., 6, 1-chome, 
Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
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INVESTMENT TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 


The Third Annual Dinner Dance of the Investment Traders 
Association of Philadelphia will be held on Saturday evening, 
Nov. 12, 1955 at the Germantown Cricket Club. 


SECURITIES TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT & 


MICHIGAN 


The Securities Traders Association of Detroit and Michigan 
will hold its annual fall party Nov. 15, 1955, at the Detroit Boat 
Club, beginning at six o’clock in the evening. 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


The Security Traders Association of New York will hold its 
first annual cocktail party and dinner dance Nov. 19 in the grand 


ballroom of the Hotel Commodore. 


Cocktails 7 p.m. dinner at 
Continued on page 46 























Primary Markets 





Magna Theatre Corp. 
United Artists 


TROSTER, SINGER & Co. 


HA 2- Members: N. Y. Security Dealers Association 
2400 ini ot 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 376 























RAomura Securities 
Co., Ltd. 


Member N.A.S.D. 


Broker and Dealer 


Material and Consultation 
on 
Japanese Stocks and Bonds 
without obligation 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Tel.: BOwling Green 9-0186 
Head Office Tokyo 
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Alexander Chairman 
Gf J. P. Morgan Board 


George Whitney, Chairman of 
the Board of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Incorporated since 1950, an- 
nounced yesterday that he is with- 
drawing from 
that position 
and that the 
board of di- 
rectors has 
elected Henry 
Cc. Alexander 
to succeed 
2s. oe 2 
Alexander, 
who has been 
President of 
the bank, will 
continue to 
be chief exec- 
utive officer. 

H. P. Davis- 
son was 
elected President and Thomas S. 
Lamont Vice-Chairman. Both 
were previously Senior Vice- 
Presidents. Charles D. Dickey 
continues as Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 

The elections follow the decision 
of Mr. Whitney, R. C. Leffingwell, 
Arthur M. Anderson and Junius 
S. Morgan to withdraw from 
their positions as, respectively, 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and 
Vice-President. They wil remain 
active, however, in the affairs of 
the bank and will continue as 
directors and members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 


At the same meeting the board 
elected Stuart W. Cragin, Long- 
street Hinton and John M. Meyer, 
Jr., to be Senior Vice-Presidents. 
Mr. Cragin and Mr. Meyer had 
been Vice-Presidents; Mr. Hinton 
had been Vice-President and trust 
officer. 

Mr. Alexander became Presi- 
dent of the Morgan Bank in 1950. 
He joined the firm of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. as a partner in 1939. Upon 
incorporation of the bank in 1940 
he became a Vice-President and 
director. He was made Executive 
Vice-President in 1948. 


Mr. Davison joined J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. in 1922. He became a 
partner in 1929 and a Vice-Presi- 
dent and director of the incor- 


porated company in 1949. He was 
made a Senior Vice-President in 
1953. 

Mr. Lamont became associated 
with the Morgan firm in 1922. He 
became a partner in 1929 and, on 
incorporation in 1940, a_ Vice- 
President and director. He was 
made a Senior Vice-President in 
1953. 

Mr. Cragin began work at the 
Morgan firm in 1928 and was 
made a Vice-President in 1940. . 

Mr. Hinton became associated 
with the Morgan firm in 1923. He 
was elected Vice-President and 
trust officer in 1940. 

Mr. Meyer joined the Morgan 
firm in 1933, he became a Vice- 
President in 1940. 

Mr. Cragin’s and Mr. Meyer’s 
responsibilities are primarily in 
the general banking field. Mr. 
Hinton heads the bank’s trusts 
and investments department. 


Henry C. Alexander 





Securities of 


ISRAEL 


exclusively. 


AMERICAN PALESTINE 
SECURITIES CO. 


50 Broad St.,N. Y. WH 4-5654 
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i New Issues q 
| 
Interest on these Bonds is Exempt from any Federal Income Tax, now or hereafter imposed. 
under the provisions of the United States Housing Act of 1937, as amended 
$109,990,000 | 
| e . SD : 
| e in EE | 
W QO U by In an opinion rendered to the President of the United States on May 15, t 
1958, U. S. Attorney General, Hon. Herbert Brownell, Jr., stated in part: | 
“In summary, I am of the view that: * * * A contract to pay annual contri- 
Pa butions entered into by the PHA (Public Housing Administration) in : 
conformance with the provisions of the act (U. 8. Housing Act of 1937, | 2 
k¢ kg as amended) is valid and binding upon the United States, and that the f 
4 faith of the United States has been solemnly pledged to the payment of | 
such contributions in the same terms its faith has been pledged to the 
payment of its interest-bearing obligations.” 
(parentheses not in original text) 
| 232%, 212% and 252% Bonds 
{ 
Legal Investment for Commercial Banks, Savings Banks and Trust Funds in New York and 
many other States and Legal Investment, without limitation as to amount of investment, | 
for all National Banks organized under the Laws of the United States - | 
Principal and semi-annual interest payable, at the option of the holder, at the office of the Fiscal Agent of the respective Local Housing Authorities or at the office of the Alternate Paying Agent in the City and State of : 


New York or in the City of Chicago, Illinois. Coupon bonds in the denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal only, or as to both principal and interest, 
with the privilege of reconversion. at the expense of the holder, into coupon bonds. 





These Bonds, to be issued by the various local housing authorities listed below, will constitute, in the opinion of counsel, valid and legally binding obligations of the respective local housing authorities, secured by a first pledge 
cf annual contributions unconditionally payable pursuant to the Annual Contributions Contracts with the Public Housing Administration (an agency of the Federal Government) in an amount which, together with funds 
of the local agency actually available for such purpose, will be sufficient to pay the principal of and interest on the bonds when due. 





LOCATION OF AUTHORITIES AND AMOUNTS 
































Scale A Scale C Scale D ‘ 
2%29% Bonds 2%% Bonds 242% Bonds 
$6,010,000 National Capital $17,015,000 Cleveland, Ohio $14,400,000 St. Louis, Mo. $11,620,000 Chicago, Ill. $3,330,000 Tacoma, Wash. —~ 
Washington, D. C.. ; $14,315,000 San Francisco, Calif. 20,415,000 Newark, N. J. 1,190,000 Trenton, N. J. 
Scale B ; 
2%9% Bonds 2%29% Bonds 2%% Bonds 
| - $6,345,000 Buffalo, N. Y. $1,280,000 Waterbury, Conn. $12,345,000 New York, N. Y. $1,725,000 Owensboro, Ky. 


MATURITIES AND YIELDS 


(Accrued interest to be added) 


oo 


Scale 
Due Scale A Due B,CandD Due Scale B Due Scale B Due Scale C Due Scale C Due Scale D Due Scale D 
1985-86 2.35% 1957 1.50% 1964 1.85Z 1977-78 2.20% 1964-65 1.90% 1978-79 2.25% 1964 1.90% 1977-78 2.25% 
1987-99 2.375 1958 1.60 ie 1965-66 1.90 1979-80 2.25 1966-67 1.95 1980-81 2.30 1965-66 1,95 1979-80 2.30 
1991-94 2.40 1959 1.65 Pad 1967-68 1.95 1981-82 2.30 1968-69 2.00 1982-84 2.35 1967-68 2.00 1981-82 2.35 
1960 1.70 FY] 2 1969-70 2.00 1983-85 2.35 1970-71 2.05 1985-87 2.375 1969-70 2.05 1983-85 2.40 
1961 1.75 1971-72 2.05 1986-88 2.375 1972-73 2.10 1988-89 2.40 1971-72 2.10 1986-89 2.45 
1962 1.80 1973-74 2.10 1989-91 2.40 1974-75 2.15 1990-91 2.45 1973-74 2.15 1990-96 2.50 
1963 1.85 ° 1975-76 2.15 1992-95 2.45 1976-77 2.20 1992-96 2.50 1975-76 2.20 


Note: Where the yield and the coupon are the same, the price is par 


The bonds of each issue will, with the exception noted hereafter, be redeemable on any interest payment date on and after ten years from the date of the bonds as a whole, or in part in inverse numerical order, at a redemption price 
of par and interest accrued to date of redemption plus the following premiums: 4%, if redeemed on or before 15 years from their date; 3% if redeemed thereafter but on or before 20 years from their date; 244% if redeemed thereafter 
but on or before 25 years from their date; 2% if redeemed thereafter but on or before 30 years from their date, 1% if redeemed thereafter but on or before 35 years from their date; without premium if redeemed after 35 years from 


the bond date. The bonds of the Owensboro Municipal Housing Commission located in Kentucky, if called in part. will be selected by lot from the whole number of the issue then outstanding. 
vd 





These Bonds are offered when, as and if issued and received by us and are subject to prior sale and approval of legality, 
with respect to each issue, by recognized municipal bond counsel. 


Descriptive Circular upon request 





The Chase ManhattanBank BankersTrustCompany Chemical Corn Exchange Bank Guaranty TrustCompany Harris Trust and Savings Bank The First NationalBank TheNorthernTrustCompany C.J.Devine & Co. 


of New York of Chicago 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Salomon Bros. & Hutzler Lazard Freres & Co. The Philadelphia National Bank Mercantile Trust Company The First National Bank 
> is of Portland, eo 
Dick & Merle-Smith Bache & Co. Seattle-First National Bank Wachovia Bank and Trust Company American Trust Company Barr Brothers & Co. 
tostoa-Salem ma Frencisco 
City National Bank & Trust Co. Glickenhaus & Lembo Mercantile-Safe Deposit and Trust Company Trust Company of Georgia Commerce Trust Company The First National Bank 
ig Kanses City, Mo. Baltimore ansas City, Mo. emphis 
The Illinois Company A. M. Kidder & Co. Laidlaw & Co. W. H. Morton & Co. Fidelity Union Trust Company Baker, Watts & Co. First National Bank Foster & Marshall 
lacorporated locorporated ewar io Dallas 
A. G. Edwards & Sons Field, Richards & Co. First National Bank The Marine Trust Company Merrill, Turben & Co. R. H. Moulton & Company The Peoples National Bank 
of Minneapolis of Western New York of Charlottesville, Va. 
Third National Bank J. C. Wheat & Co. National Bank of Commerce 
im Nasbville of Seattle 


New York, October 27, 1955 
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Investment Potentials 


Of 


Atomic Energy 


By NEWTON I. STEERS, JR.* 


President, Atomic Development Mutual Fund, Inc. 


Mr. Steers, holding that the potentials in atomic energy have 
never appeared more promising than at present, and that these 
potentials are not at present over-capitalized, enumerates the 
various segments of industry that are affected by atomic 
energy progress. Discusses prospects of uranium production 
| and costs of producing uranium ore. Concludes that after 
1962; (1) supplies of uranium will shrink, unless the guar- 
antee of a fixed price is extended; and (2) reduced “bomb” 
demand, will be offset by demand from other sources. 


First, it may be of interest to 
refer to a table I compiled a year 
ago. The stocks were selected at 
that time on the basis of our belief 
in their long- 
run_invest- 
ment poten- 
tial and, for 
comparative 
purposes, the 
list has not 
Leen altered. 
ixo effort was 
yonade a year 
aco to pick 
the stocks 
which had 
fone up the 
most, nor at 
tisis time to 
pick the stocks 
which have 
fone down the least or the most. 


Newton I. Steers, Jr. 


jxew columns have been added, 
Jrowever, relating to 1955. (See 
‘Sable :) 

Here it appears worthwhile 


briefly to enumerate the various 
c'ements in the industry before 
proceeding to comment on the 
factors which appear to have led 
to the sharp drops illustrated in 
‘able I. 


Radioactive Materials 


The smallest segment of the 
atomic field is that of radioactive 
materials. Leading medical au- 
tnorities have stated that people 
ure walking the streets today who 
would not be alive were it not 
jor the use of “tagged” atoms. 
ssuch savings are, of course, in- 
calculable, but the savings to U. S. 
industry have been calculated by 
tue AEC to equal $100 million in 
3453, this figure being expected to 
1ise to $1 billion in 1963. The 
snipments of radioactive materials 
4 the first 11 months of 1954 were 
reater than in the previous 714 
ears. Since only small quantities 
- these materials are necessary, 
imnual sales amount to about $2 
»illion. 


aA tA or ee 





_“An address by Mr. Steers before the 
}’stional Industrial Conference Board, 
New York City, Oct. 27, 1955. 





Radiation Instruments 

Whenever radioactive materials 
are used, they, of course, require 
the use of appropriate instruments 
to detect, measure, and record the 
invisible radiation. Likewise, in 
prospecting for and mining of ura- 
nium or thorium, Geiger counters 
and similar instruments must be 
used. Furthermore, quantities of 
instruments are used in connec- 
tion with all the various kinds of 
atomic reactors. 

This segment of the industry 
now amounts to about $40 million 
annually. 

Uranium 

Several uranium processing 
plants are under construction in 
both Canada and the Union of 
South Africa. Since these will 
very markedly alter the rate of 
uranium production, I measure 
the size of the industry as it will 
be upon completion of the plants 
being built. Such completion 
should be accomplished by 1957, 
at which time the annual rate of 
the uranium industry, based on 
the value of concentrates pro- 
duced will be about $400 million. 
This figure may be split, very 
roughly, as follows: Belgian Congo 
—$25 million; United States—$100 
million; South Africa—$125 mil- 
lion; Canada—$150 million. 





Reactors 


More than $20 million worth 
of research reactors are planned, 
being constructed, or now in 
operation in this country. Many 


additional ones will be built 
abroad. 
Military propulsion § reactors 


also have a bright future. Money 
for eight atomic submarines has 
now been appropriated, includ- 
ing the ‘Nautilus’ already in 
operation. The Navy has just an- 
nounced that an additional nine 
submarines will be sought in the 
57 budget year starting next July 
1. The extent of the naval revo- 
lution occasioned by the atomic 
submarine may be gauged by the 
fact that conventional submarines 
can operate only one hour under 
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A. P. Kibbe & Co. 


Members Salt Lake Stock Exchange 


First Security Bldg. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 








White Canyon Mining Company 


URANIUM 
MANGANESE 
NATURAL GAS 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Current Kerr Engineers’ Report on request from the undersigned 
or any of our Correspondents from coast to coast 


Joseph McManus & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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water at full speed before they 
have to resurface in order to re- 
charge their batteries by diesel 
operation. The atomic submarine, 
in contrast, can_ circumnavigate 
the globe three times without re- 
surfacing or refueling. Dr. John 
R. Dunning, prominent atomic 
Scientist, has predicted that by 
1965 all major naval vessels built 
will be atomic powered. 

A large-scale development pro- 
gram is urgently being pressed 
with a view to equipping a large 
surface vessel, such as an aircraft 
carrier, with an atomic engine. 
Here again, the elimination of 
range as a strategic variable in 
the military planners’ computa- 
tions means that forward bases 
need not be set up, and the enor- 
mous logistic problem of fuel 
supply is radically curtailed. 

Although further away, it is 
now conceded that nuclear pro- 
pulsion of aircraft will be accom- 
plished within the next several 
years. 

Evidently these latter develop- 
ments may ultimately lead to 
hundreds, and then perhaps thou- 
sands of reactors. The latter fig- 
ure leads, in turn, to an industry 
measured in the billions of dollars. 


Atomic Power 


Commitments to build atomic 
power generating stations now 
amount to $450 million, more than 
half to be built with private cap- 
ital. These projects, when com- 
pleted, will supply electricity suf- 
ficient for a million people. 
During the last year, estimates on 
the cost of atomic power have 
dropped from around 15 mills per 
kilowatt hour to responsible esti- 
mates of eight mills per kilowatt 
hour. It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that the cost of atomic pow- 
er may be further lowered, main- 
ly by reduction in the capital cost 
of constructing the reactors, to 
about six mills per kilowatt hour 
—at least by 1965. Inasmuch as 
some 40% of the generating ca- 
pacity added in this country since 
the war generates power costing 
more than six mills per kilowatt 
hour, it would appear that 40% 
of the increment during the year 
1965 should be atomic. This would 
involve about five million kilo- 
watts of atomic capacity—at least 
a billion dollars worth during the 
year 1965 alone. 


Fission Products 


Although fission products can- 
not yet be considered a commer- 
cial reality, no review of the in- 
dustry should omit mention of 
them. Testimony by General 
Hertford, Chief of Research and 
Development, U. S. Army, before 


the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, May 9, 1955, indicates 


that great progress has been made: 
“Thus it is obvious that the mili- 
tary advantages from the develop- 
ment of radiation sterilization 
processes are of tremendous mag- 
nitude and one which the Armed 
forces can ill afford to pass up. 
However, while the execution of 
the program is stimulated by its 
relevance to Armed Forces re- 
quirements, the Department of the 
Army is also keenly aware of the 
potential benefits to the civilian 
world. Many of the same advan- 
tages indicated for the military 
offer the same promise to the 
civilian economy. It may well be 
that the gains to both the military 
and civilian food needs will be of 


Factors Causing Uneasiness 

As I indicated earlier, the fu- 
ture of atomic energy has never 
looked brighter. The strides made 
during recent months were not, 
and really could not have been, 
predicted a year ago. The Geneva 
Atomic Conference has served to 
demonstrate for all to see the 
rapid technological and industrial 
advances made. 

Nevertheless, a number of fac- 
tors have served to make people 
apprehensive, particularly about 
the future, primarily of uranium. 
We feel that the apprehension is 
unfounded. This is because ura- 
nium stock prices are well sup- 
ported, even if all the apprehen- 
sion-causing factors are assumed 
to be true. In addition, any as- 
sumption that they are true is 
wide of the mark. The three fac- 
tors referred to are: 


(a) Fusion 
(b) Thorium 
(c) Over-supply of uranium 
and these are discussed below in 
turn. 
Fusion 


The subject of fusion has been 
followed by our Fund Manage- 
ment and Advisers from the 
Fund’s inception. Public interest 
was touched off by remarks made 
by the Indian delegate at the 
Atomic Conference in Geneva 
during August. Remarks to the ef- 
fect that controlled fusion might 
become a reality within 20 years 
were given great prominence 
(other scientific opinion is that 
controlled fusion is even further 
away). From the point of view 
of well-established uranium com- 
panies, the main point about fu- 
sion is its irrelevance. This irrel- 
evance stems from the fact that 
nearly all such companies are 
protected by contracts which 
would be unaffected, even if 
practicable fusion were achieved 
tomorrow, and commercial appli- 
cation the following day. As an 
example, Algom Uranium Mines, 
Ltd., has started construction of 
its mill in the Blind River area 
of Canada under the terms of a 
firm contract with the Canadian 
Government (as buying agent for 
the U. S. Government) to produce 
$206 million worth of uranium 
concentrate. It is expected that 
the earnings after taxes on this 
stock during the 7-year period of 
the contract will amount to $14.50 
per share. At the end of the pe- 
riod, Algom will have, it is esti- 
mated, at least as much ore in the 
ground as will have been mined 
out, and will own, in addition, 
plants capable of processing 6,000 
tons of ore per day, such plants 
being completely written off. 
(Provision for amortization of the 
plant is included in the contract 
price). Similar remarks apply to 
other uranium companies, includ- 
ing those in the United States— 
where the government is obliged 
to buy all the uranium ore offered 
to it until April 1962, even in the 
absence of any contract. 

On the possibility of fusion, we 
are of the opinion that the more 
rapidly it is developed, the better. 
There is no question that com- 
panies who have entered the nu- 
clear industry on the fission side 
will be in the best position to 
profit from the fusion side—if, as, 
and when fusion becomes a com- 
mercial reality. 

For the benefit of those who 
may not be familiar with the 
meaning of the term, we would 
like to point out that fusion, in 


the same order of magnitude.” one essential respect, is simply 
TABLE I 
——1953———- Oct. 7, 54 Oct. 20, ’55 

Low High Price High Price “% Change 
Climax Molybdenum ________ 33 43 54 80°4 6142 —24.0 
Vanadium Corporation _ ie a 23 36 472 39 —17.9 
Gunner Mines. 2.25 12.75 0 49 19.28 19.62 eS eS 
Foote Mineral] SS ee 11 1624 405% 511% 41% ie 4 
Lindsay Chemical Sant 19 39 48 3834 —19.3 
Lithium Corporation ________ 354 6\%4 24 39}2 3634 — 6.9 
Homestake Minifig _.____—ss——“(iéiéiS 41 51 48 36 42 —23.9 
Beckman Instruments ______ 11 17 24 267% 235% —12.1 
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the reverse of fission. Fission, of 
course, consists of splitting atoms 
—in particular, the uranium atom, 
which is some 238 times as large 
as the lightest (hydrogen) atom. 
In fission, about one-tenth of 1% 
(0.1%) of the weight of the ura- 
nium atom is annihilated as mat- 
ter and is converted into energy 
according to the famous Einstein 
equation, E = mc2. This means 
that the energy released is equal 
to the mass destroyed multiplied 
by the velocity of light squared. 
Since the velocity of light is 186,- 
MN miles per second, and since 
this is squared, one can see that 
the conversion factor is truly 
gigantic. It is for this reason that 
one pound of uranium has the 
oa value of 2,600,000 pounds of 
coal. 


Fusion, 9n the other hand, re- 
sults from the forcing together of 
atoms of very light elements, such 
as hydrogen or lithium. As in the 
case of fission, the resulting prod- 
uct weighs less than the materials 
started with, and the difference 
in weight is converted into energy 
with the same conversion factor. 
Back in the 1930’s, fusion was be- 
ing worked on before the possibil- 
ity of fission was discovered. 
Scientists felt they had reached a 
stone wall, because it had been 
calculated that fusion could be 
accomplished only at tempera- 
tures in excess of one hundred 
million (100,000,000 ) degrees. 
Such temperatures, at that time, 
had never been experienced on 
this planet since man’s emergence 
thereon. It was not until the ad- 
vent of the atom bomb that such 
temperatures were attained, and it 
was found that the A-bomb (or 
fission bomb) could be used to 
trigger the H-bomb (or fusion 
bomb). From the first time con- 
trolled fission ‘occurred, in 1942, 
the phenomenon has taken place 
at reasonable temperatures of a 
few hundred degrees. In contrast, 
sustained fusion has yet to be 
achieved except at enormous 
temperatures such as those occa- 
sioned by an atomic bomb. 

The problem of controlling fu- 
sion is, therefore, essentially that 
of discovering a way to contain 
the uncontainable, for of course 
physical vessels would all vapor- 
ize at such temperatures. In the 
past two decades, efforts have 
been directed at utilizing electro- 
magnetic fields to contain the 
process, and the progress so far 
is reported to consist in an in- 
creased ability to generate and 
direct such electric fields. These 
fields of force, though intangible 
like light waves or radio waves, 
may some day be used to position 
the fusion process in space. 

It is to be emphasized that there 
is no assurance that controlled 
fusion will ever be proved prac- 
ticable, but it appears certain that 
it will require a very long de- 
velopment period for commercial 
realization even after feasibility is 
demonstrated. Notice that fission 
is just now becoming commer- 
cially competitive, some 13 years 
after its demonstration in 1942. 


It might be well to point out 
that there are several other 
equally important technical de- 
velopments which enter the pic- 
ture, and which we are following 
actively. For example, solar ener- 
gy may vrove to be preferable to 
other kinds of atomic energy in 
certain applications. Solar ener- 
gy is a type of atomic energy, in 
that it is widely accepted that the 
sun’s rays result from’ atomic fu- 
sion. Like fusion, it appears too 
far away to influence stock pur- 
chase policies at this time. Fur- 
thermore, it is now supposed that 
all atoms can, in the final anal- 
ysis, be resolved in terms of elec- 
trical forces. If man can ever 
find the key to this electricity, it 
will be unnecessary to go through 
the inefficient heat cycle, which is 
the base for all atomic power so 
far demonstrated. Despite all the 
interesting types of energy which 
may be developed, it appears that 


Continued on page 31 
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Industry’s Contribution 
To Atomic Energy 


By LEWIS L. STRAUSS 
Chairman, U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 


Chairman Strauss praises role American industry has played in 
the development of atomic energy, and reveals the extent of 
atomic plants, laboratories and other installations located now 
ia 22 states, housing the costliest machines ever built. Says 
our atomic program is very substantially a matter of free enter- 
prise, and that nuclear power reactors are being installed not 
cnly for providing domestic power, but also in foreign coun- 
tries, as part of the “Atoms for Peace” program. 


American industry can be justly 
proud cf its accomplishments in 
the development of the nuclear 
art, not alone in its expanded role 
under the 
A t.omie 
Energy Act of 
1954, but ex- 
tending back 
to those days 
of warand 
peril when 
industry  be- 
gan its part- 
nership with 
the Govern- 
ment in the 
greatest 
scientific- 
industrial 
project ever 
undertaken. 

We could not have succeeded in 
that grim wartime race without 
benefit of the ingenuity and in- 
ventiveness of industry. No more 
can we succeed in our efforts to 
exploit the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy without that same com- 
petitive resourcefulness which 
free enterprise alone can provide. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, 
from the time of its inception and 
even prior to that, when the Army 
Corps of Engineers under General 
Groves set the pattern, has relied 
heavily upon industry. It is a 
fundamental policy and is being 
continued. 

The development of nuclear 
power is a case in point. 


Even before enactment of the 
1954 Atomic Energy Act relaxed 
the government monopoly over 
nuclear development, the Com- 
mission had moved to cede to in- 
caustry a greater role in our 
reactor technology, with the ob- 
jective of providing economically 
competitive atomic power. I refer 
to the Five-Year Reactor Program, 
now in its second year. 


This was followed in January 
of this year by the Power Demon- 
stration Reactor Program, with 
which you are acquainted. 


These are parallel and com- 
patible efforts. each aimed at the 
same goal — that is to say, the 
development of reactors which 
can produce economic nuclear 
power. 

But whereas the Five-Year 
Program was financed largely 
with Government money, the 
Power Demonstration program 
draws the bulk of its financing 
from the risk capital of industry. 


So great is the faith in the in- 
evitability of atomic power that 
an increasing number of indus- 
tries are prepared at this time to 
foot the entire cost of building 
and operating experimental plants, 
even though they know in ad- 
vance that those installations will 
not be economic if one excludes 
from the return, the knowledge 
we will gain from them. It is in- 
vestment in the future on the 
part of American industry. 


Not alone in the development of 
atomic power but throughout the 
length and breadth of our atomic 
energy program, American in- 
dustry plays a far more compre- 
hensive role than private industry 
in any other country. I refer to 
both our weapons activities and to 
peaceful applications. 

It is a sprawling scientific and 
industrial complex, with plants, 
laboratories and other installa- 
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tions located in 22 states, housing 
the costliest machines ever built, 
great discoveries and vital stock- 


piles of weapons and fissionable’ 


materials. The reservations on 
which these _ installations are 
situated cover about 3,200 square 
miles, an area roughly equal to 
the States of Delaware and Rhode 
Island. 

These installations employ 
about 107,000 people, and it is in- 
teresting to note that only 6,000 
of them are employees of the 
Atomic Energy Commission — 
about 5% of the total. The great 
majority of the men and women 
who operate our program are the 
employees of your industries. 


A Matter of Free Enterprise 

Thus it can be seen that the 
American atomic program is very 
substantially a matter of free 
enterprise. 

I have referred to the expand- 
ing scope and response to the 
Commission’s experimental power 
reactor projects. 

When the Commission launched 
the Power Demonstration Reactor 
Program, the 1954 Atomic Energy 
Act was only four months old. The 
objective was to enlist the maxi- 
mum participation of industry in 
the development of nuclear power 
technology, in the firm belief that 
this would advance the time when 
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economic atomic power will be 
attained. 

Four proposals were received to 
that “first round” invitation of 
this program and two were ac- 
cepted for negotiation. These 
were the proposals of the Detroit 
Edison Company and Associates 
for a fast-breeded type of nuclear 
power plant, with about. 100,000 
kilowatts of gross capacity, to be 
completed late in 1959, and one 
by the Nuclear Power Group 
which proposes to build a boiling- 
water reactor plant of 180,000 
kilowatt capacity, to be in opera- 
tion in 1960. Later, the Nuclear 
Power Group proposal was con- 
verted to a straight license ap- 
plication since it sought no finan- 
cial assistance from the Govern- 
ment. 


A third proposal, from the 
Yankee Atomic Electric Company, 
has recently been revised. It con- 
templates a 134,000 kilowatt plant 
moderated and cooled by light 
water and is presently under con- 
sideration by the Commission. 


The fourth proposal under the 
“first round” invitation came from 
the Consumers Public Power 
District of Nebraska, a grouping 
of publicly-owned utilities. 


Certain changes were necessary 
in this proposal, in the view of the 
Commission. These revisions have 
been made and I am happy to be 
able to announce, on behalf of the 
Commission, that the revised pro- 
posal has now been approved in 
principle as a basis for negotia-. 
tions. 

The contract details will, of 
course, be subject to review and 
approval when the negotiations 
are completed. 

The Consumers group proposes 
to build a sodiumcolled, graphite 
moderated plant with a net capa- 
bility of 75,000 electrical kilowatts 
and have it completed in 1959. 


Because of the _ technological 
promise of the soduim-graphite 
concept, the AEC has determined 
that the development of a full- 
scale reactor of this type will 
make a major contribution to the 


advancement of the art and is in 
the national interest. 


Power Reactors Sent Abroad 


Our development of nuclear 
power reactors is not alone for the 
purpose of providing economic 
power here at home. It also is an 
important component of our 
“Atoms for Peace” program, based 
on the President’s historic speech 


before the United Nations in 
December, 1953. We are indeed 
fortunate that this important 


project upon which so much of 
our. future safety and happiness 
depends is being aided by the dis- 
tinguished and able ex-Governor 
of Minnesota, Mr. Stassen. The 
high degree to which he enjoys 
the respect and confidence of the 
President and his complete devo- 
tion to his task makes me, for one, 
most grateful to see him under- 
take his difficult assignment. 


It is our purpose to aid friendly 
nations abroad in acquiring the 
peaceful benefits of atomic energy 
and, to that end, we have in re- 
cent months negotiated agree- 
ments for cooperation in its civil 
uses with 28 countries. We have 
also made available 200 kilograms 
of fissionable material for use by 
such countries in research re- 
actors. These we stand ready to 
help them build. We have already 
sold to Switzerland the reactor 
which we took to the great con- 
ference in Geneva. 


For a number cf those friendly 
countries there is a much more 
urgent need for nuclear power 
than here, since we are blessed 
with more abundant fuel re- 
sources. 


In this matter of relationship 
with friendly countries, I am 
pleased to be able to make 
another statement and one which 
I hope will be of more than 
ordinary interest to many of you. 


Representatives of the Belgian 
Government have informed us 
that Belgium is planning to con- 
struct a nuclear power plant, to 
be erected near Brussels and 
scheduled for completion in the 
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early part of 1958, to provide elec- 
tricity in time for the World Ex- 
position which will be held that 
year in the Belgian capital. Nego- 
tiations are now in progress with 
American firms to this end in 
the framework of assistance we 
have extended under the Agree- 
ment for Cooperation with Bel- 
gium negotiated by the Commis- 
sion and formalized at the White 
House last June. 


It seems to me wholly fitting 
that the first atomic power plant 
to be built abroad with our as- 
sistance should be located in 
Belgium with whose people we 
have enjoyed such close friend- 
ship over so many years. Belgium’s 
assistance to our atomic energy 
program, during and since the war 
was characterized by President 
Eisenhower as “a unique contri- 
bution to the defense of the free 
world and to our strength as a 
nation dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of peace and freedom.” 

The beneficence of the atom is 
being extended, as rapidly as we 
can with due prudence and proper 
concern for national security, to 
more and more people here and 
abroad. 

This means that for industry, 
there is and will continue to be 
an exciting and challenging op- 
portunity «to make an enormous 
contribution to the cause of peace 
and prosperity for all men every=- 
where, 


With Shearson, Hammill 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Bea- 
trice B. Phelps has become associ- 
ated with Shearson, Hammill & 
Co., 520 South Grand Avenue. 
Miss Phelps was formerly with 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 


Fewel Co. Adds 


(Special.to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 
SAN DIEGO, Calif.—Richard E. 
Hodgkins has been added to the 
staff of Fewel & Co., San Diego 
Trust & Savings Building. 
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Commercial Financing Keeping 
Pace With the Growing Economy 


By HERBERT R. SILVERMAN* 
Vice-President, James Talcott, Inc. 
Chairman, National Commercial Finance Conference 


Mr. 


Silverman, in reviewing the current expansion of the 


economy, warns of danger to some business concerns that 
expand beyond their financial capacity. Holds finance com- 
panies have a more responsible economic rule during current 
tight credit situation, and should avoid encouraging unwise 
expansion. Comments on the consumer debt issue, and con- 
tends, so long as we maintain high levels of employment and 
rising productivity, we will have continuing expansion of 
consumer credit. 


Statesmanship in the manage- 
ment and execution of monetary 
and credit policy in the months 
ahead may well determine wheth- 
er in 1956 we 
shall see the 
first year of a 
new period of 
economic 
growth. Our 
industry, like 
all American 
industry, has 
joint respon- 
sibility with 
government in 
achieving that 
statesmanship. 

If the gov- 
ernment 
adopts the 
right policies 
and if business — particularly the 
financial-industry of which we are 
a part—pursues responsible poli- 
cies, we could easily have in 1956 
a total of business activity of be- 
tween $400 and $405 billion. That 
is, a total of 5% to 6% above the 
total output of goods and services 
in 1955. 

That would be task enough. 
Particularly for the commercial 
finance industry, which exists be- 
cause it has demonstrated its abil- 
ity to see that the funds which 
business activity requires go to 
the right places in the right 
amounts and at the right time. 
But there is much more to the 
business outlook. So much more 
that its implications should be so- 
bering to those who think “boom- 
ing” business is something to 
celebrate. 

Many companies have an- 
nounced expansion programs call- 
ing for substantial investments in 


Herbert R. Silverman 


*An address by Mr. Silverman at the 
1ith Annual Convention of the Com- 
mercial Finance Industry, New York City, 
Oct. 24, 1955. 


plant and equipment over the next 
three to five years. Many more 
are expected to make similar an- 
nouncements in the months ahead. 
When you total them up, one fact 
becomes clear. Nineteen-fifty-six 
will not merely be a year of even 
higher business activity. Given 
the right policies by business and 
government, it should mark the 
beginning of a new period of 
sound growth in the American 
economy. 


New Frontier: Technology 


Consider for a moment what 
this period means in history. Up 
to the second World War we had 
great economic advance from the 
exploitation of the gains of the in- 
dustrial revolution. The second 
World War, with its insatiable 
competitive demands, ushered in 
the technological revolution. 


J. Frederick Dewhurst, the 
economist, and his research asso- 
ciates of the 20th Century Fund, 
reported this year on America’s 
needs, capacities and resources. 
In this second survey—undertaken 
because the earlier one made dur- 
ing the war was outmoded by 
postwar developments they 
made a careful study of techno- 
logical change. This is what they 
found: 

“ . . We have made no more 
than a beginning in exploiting 
the developments growing out of 
World War II. New discoveries 
are already on their way, for in- 
dustry; government and univer- 
sities are devoting more effort to 
pure and applied research than 
ever before, 

“Barring the devastation of 
World War III, technology will 
continue to keep the American 
people supplied with a_ steady 
stream of new and improved con- 
sumer goods and services and 
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Notice to Holders of Scrip Certificates 
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American industry with new and 
better materials, machines and 
methods.” 

Beginning next year, if we do 
nothing to upset tne trends, we 
may start opening up a new tron- 
tier, the frontier of technology, 
our primary and inexhaustible re- 
source. 

That prospect has its pleasant 
aspects. It is much easier to oper- 
ate in an expanding economy than 
in a contracting one. There are, 
besides, many more opportunities. 
But it also has its dangers. These 
dangers lie in areas where the 
commercial finance industry has 
prime responsibilities. It would 
be well, therefore, for us to pon- 
der them a moment. 


Speculation Is a Danger 


In no period of expansion are 
all companies in a position to ex- 
pand. When expansion is general, 
it is brought about by a large 
cluster of companies. These are 
the companies that have prepared 
for it by the research, the finan- 
cial programming, the production 
and market planning and all the 
other preparations that go into an 
intermediate - term or long - term 
business investment program. 

In such a period there is a sub- 
stantial cluster of companies that 
do not and should not expand. 
For some the limits of the market 
have been reached. Others lack, 
for the time being, the basis of 
expansion. Their advantage lies 
in using the period as a breathing 
spell in which to correct weak- 
ness in financial, operating or dis- 
tribution policies or in their man- 
agement personnel. To expand in 
the face of their structural defects 
may prove disastrous. 

In every such period, too, there 
is a small cluster of contracting 
companies. Some are in perma- 
nent decline. Good times, no mat- 
ter how good, never declare a 
moratorium on business failures. 
The rest are faced with the need 
for making changes that will halt 
their contraction. They need 
strong medicine for corporate 
anemia, not a goat-gland opera- 
tion to give them the illusion of 
virility. 

The great danger in the period 
of expansion that we face is that 
a kind of business buck fever 
seizes some managements that are 
in no sound position to expand. 
Instead of talking consolidation of 
their positions, they want to ex- 
pand because, according to them, 
everybody else is. 

The commercial finance indus- 
try has long experience with 
growth situations. Our services to 
business have helped many small 
companies to grow into important 
factors in their industries. 

In the face of a relatively tight- 
er money and credit situation, our 
industry will have a responsible 
economic role to play in the pe- 
riod ahead. 

We will have to see that no 
shortage of credit or of short and 
intermediate term capital ham- 
pers the launching of well-con- 
ceived and soundly-backed ex- 
pansion plans which are needed 
for the proper growth of our 
economy. We shall have to do 
this while taking care of the 
everyday working capital needs 
of those who can put our funds to 
good purpose. 

But at the same time we shall 
have to see that we lend no en- 
couragement to those who become 
afflicted with speculative buck 
fever. These managements—and 
I hope that, as in the past, they 
will be a small minority — will 
have to be persuaded that “Every- 
body’s Doing It” is just a title of 
a song nobody trots to any more. 
If it is possible to persuade these 
managements to adopt financial 
programs aimed at consolidation, 
not expansion, we will be making 
a further long-run contribution to 
continuing economic growth. 

Our industry, I know, will have 
no trouble in distinguishing be- 
tween real growth and true con- 
solidation situations. We are 
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From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 
































By way of keeping the record straight: Eugene W. Castle 
who made several million dollars by producing commercial and 
home films and who in retirement, looking for something to do 
to satisfy his restless energy, spent several thousand dollars going 
around tne world checking up on the non- 
sense of the United States Information Agency, 
published a book exposing the nonsense early 
in the year called “Billions, Blunders and 
Baloney.” It sold around 69,000 copies and 
succeeded in arousing any number of women’s 
organizations and several editors to indignant 
wrath. But the suave talking USIA laughed 
if off and got a renewal of its annual appro- 
priation of approximately $100,000,000. They 
did a good job of ridiculing Castle. 

One chapter in the book described Castle’s 
experience in Turkey. There he met and 
talked with the two leading Turkish publishers 
and quoted them as saying the Voice of 
America served no purpose whatsoever. The 
USIA officials in Turkey promptly got a letter 
from the two publishers saying they had met 
Castle all right but that he did all the talking and the views he 
ascribed to them were his views. Knowing Castle well for many 
years I couldn’t help thinking the USIA probabiy had him tabbed 
because if he let the Turkish editors do the talking they were 
probably the first gentlemen ever to have that experience with 
him. He talks like the late Floyd Gibbons, a mile a minute 
as they say. 

At any rate, with this letter from the two Turks and other 
criticism from the USIA of the book designed to show Castle 
didn’t know what he was talking about, Congressman Rooney, 
Chairman of the House Appropriations Sub-Committee on USIA, 
had a merry time with the fiery Castle. Instead of being interested 
in all the information he could get, the Brooklyn Congressman 
seemed to take a delight in arousing Castle’s blood pressure. The 
result was that the USIA appropriation went through Congress 
without any trouble. 

1nis Summer Kooney decided to make an inspection of the 
USIA European services himself. He has just returned and he 
describes them as even more worthless than Castle did. 

In Istanbul he reports the USIA officials could tell him 
nothing about the Voice of America which is supposed to be 
breaking through even the Iron Curtain and telling the backward 
peoples all over the world the true story of America. The officials 
in Istanbul couldn’t tell just when and how the Voice came to 
Istanbul. It was Castle’s report on the USIA set-up there that 
brought down the greatest ridicule on nim. Rooney reported on 
several other places and in a public statement left little doubt 
that he is convinced of the utter futility of the USIA. He con- 
cluded his statement by saying: 


“The USIA seems more concerned with propagandizing the 
American people about the good job it is doing than it is in 
fighting Communism.” 


These happen to be the exact words of Castle. 

I don’t suppose Castle is interested in getting an apology 
from Rooney. But the question does arise as to whether Rooney, 
having now seen the same things with his own eyes on which 
Castle reported, will do something about eliminating this rela- 
tively small load from the American taxpayers. 


Reduction of any of these foreign expenditures is particularly 
hard. When the Democrats were in control of the Government 
the Republicans were always attacking the program and the 
Democrats were defending it. Now that the Republicans are in, 
the expenditures are going right along sponsored by the Eisen- 
hower Administration. Inasmuch as the Democrats initiated the 
program they are reluctant to make it an issue against the 
Republicans, and the Democrats also are in control of Congress. 
So, foreign spending has ceased to be an issue between the 
two parties. 


An automobile dealer, a real estate man and a prosperous 
fish broker, all members of my country club, went separately on 
trips to Europe this year. It was a case of keeping up with the 
Joneses. The automobile dealer went first and the others followed 
him. They met in Rome. At this time they must have got together 
on their refrain. 


They will never again criticize the Marshall Plan, they report, 
after seeing all those beautiful buildings over there. No one of 
them knows anything about the Marshall Plan. One of them was 
under the impression that it built the Leaning Tower of Pisa. 


Carlisle Bargeron 





NASD District No. 13 
Receives Nominees 


The Nominating Committee of 
District 13, National Association 
of Securities Dealers have sub- 
mitted the following slate: 


Board of Governors: Harold H. 
Cook, Spencer Trask & Co., to 
succeed Allen .C. Dubois, Wer- 
theim & Co.; Charles L. Berg- 
mann, R. W. Pressprich & Co., to 
succeed Roy W. Doolittle, Doolit- 
tle & Co., Buffalo. 

District Committee: W. Scott 
Cluett, Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc., to succeed Harold H. Cook; 
Joseph Ludin, Dillon, Read & Co., 
Inc., to succeed Charles C. Glavin, 


First Boston Corporation; Graham 
Jones, Cooley & Co., Hartford, 
Conn., to succeed Henry Holbrook 
Hyde, Putnam & Co.; Eugene G. 
Statter, Hoit, Rose & Co., to suc- 
ceed John J. O’Kane, Jr., John J. 
O’Kane, Jr. & Co. 

Members of the Nominating 
Committee were: Orland K. Zeug- 
ner, Chairman; W. Fenton John- 
ston, Walter W. Wilson, Robert S. 
Morris and Frank Dunne. 


Joins Waddell & Reed 


(Special to Tue Financia CH290NIcLe) 


SAN DIEGO, Calif.—Joseph P. 
Rockwell is now with Waddell & 
Reed, Inc., 2544 Fifth Avenue. Mr. 
Rockwell was previously with R. 
E. Evans & Co. 








The Federal Budget Outlook 


By GROVER W. ENSLEY* 
Staff Director, Joint Committee on the Economic Report 


Dr. Ensley, in pointing out a balanced Federal budget for the 
current fiscal year now seems possible, says it is unlikely 
that total Federal Government expenditures can be reduced 
from the current levels during the years ahead. Looks for 
Federal receipts to rise with the expanding economy, and this 
may mean a budget surplus in fiscal 1957. Discusses the 
question whether aim should be to balance the traditionally 
administrative budget or the consolidated cash balance. Cau- 


tions against premature and 


Unless the international situa- 
tion changes drastically, defense 
expenditures in fiscal 1956 and in 
the immediate years ahead will 
continue at 
approximately 
current levels, 
and thus rep- 
resent a de- 
clining per- 
centage of the 
Nation’s grow- 
ing production 
and income. 
Hence, if the 
economy ex- 
pands in line 
with the in- 
crease in the 
labor force 
and rising pro- 
ductivity, we 
may anticipate a balanced Federal 
budget and surpluses on the basis 


} 
| 





Grover W. Ensiey 





*An address by Dr. Ensley before the 
Annual Ccnierence on Taxation of the 
National iax Association, Detroit, M cn., 
Oct. 19, 1955. The views expressed are 
those of Dr. Ensley and do not necessar- 
ily represent the views of the Joint Eco- 
momic Committee or individual members 
of that Ccmmittee. 


inflationary tax reductions. 


of present tax rates and expendi- 
ture programs. This poses import- 
ant questions of fiscal policy. For 
example, should a budget surplus 
be regarded as the occasion for 
deliberate changes in Federal tax 
or expenditure policies? What 
priority should be given to re- 
ducing taxes as compared with 
reducing the national debt or with 
expanding Federal financial sup- 
port for education, highways, and 
similar programs? 

On the basis of the present fa- 
vorable economic outlook, these 
and similar questions may soon 
become major policy issues. 


Prospects for Balancing the 
Federal Budget 


A balanced Federal budget for 
the current fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, now seems possible. 

The “Review of the 1956 Budget,” 
issued last August by the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, esti- 
mated that Federal expenditures 
will amount to $63.8 billion in the 
current year ending next June 30. 
This is about $1.4 billion more 
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than was estimated by the Presi- 
dent last January. The principal 
increase is $1.1 billion in esti- 
mated expenditures for agricul- 
tural price supports. 

Two factors, among others, could 
result in higher expenditures in 
the current year than were esti- 
mated last August. First, the es- 
timated total of $34 billion for the 
Lepartment of Defense in the 
August “Review” anticipated there 
would be savings and economies 
of $1 billion from projected pro- 
gram levels realized during the 
year. Recent statements by Sec- 
retary of Defense Wilson have in- 
dicated that it will be difficult if 
not impossible to achieve reduc- 
tions of this magnitude since it is 
announced policy to do nothing 
that impairs combat effectiveness. 
Second, prices of goods and serv- 
ices the Government buys are ris- 
ing, thus tending to push up the 
budget total. 

The August “Review” estimated 
receipts for the current fiscal year 
at $62.1 billion. This is $2.1 billion 
higher than estimated by the 
President last January. The esti- 
mate for corporate income tax re- 
ceipts was raised $2.2 billion, and 
the estimate for individual income 
tax receipts was revised upward 
$300 million.1 These increases re- 
flect improved business. There is 
reason to believe, however, that 
receipts are still underestimated 
because the Treasury’s assump- 
tions for both corporate profits 
and personal income in calendar 
1955 are clearly low. Corporate 
profits before taxes are assumed 
by the Treasury to average $40.6 
billion this year although the 
average annual rate during the 
first half was $42 billion. Simi- 
larly, the assumed personal in- 
come of $300 billion for the cur- 
rent year is at least $2 billion too 
low. 

The August “Review” estimated 
the administrative deficit for the 
current fiscal year at $1.7 biilion; 
it estimated the consolidated cash 
surplus, including trust fund ac- 
cumulations, at $300 billion. But it 
looks now as though Federal rev- 
enues this fiscal year could be 
sulficiently higher than estimated 
by the Treasury last August, to 
about balance the administrative 
budget and to produce a signifi- 
cant cash surplus if total expendi- 
tures are held to the August es- 
timate. 


Prospects for balancing the Fed- 
eral budget in 1957 and the next 
few years are also good on the 
basis of present tax rates and ex- 
penditure programs and continu- 
ing prosperity, 

It seems unlikely that total Fed- 
eral government expenditures can 
be reduced from the current fis- 
cal year levels during the years 
ahead. Reductions in defense ex- 
penditures below the fiscal 1956 
level will be much harder to 
achieve than the reduction of $11.5 
billion made since the end of the 
Korean War. Present fiscal year 
expenditures are close to the 
maintenance level of defense ex- 
penditures for the long pull. 

Non-defense spending will likely 
rise moderately on the basis of 
present programs. In the past 
three fiscal years these non-de- 
fense items actually rose in total 
by about $1 billion, annual rate. 
Veterans’ services and benefits, 
interest on the debt, expenditures 
for agricultural price stpports, 
and other expenditures over which 
the Government has little imme- 
diate control, all contributed to 
this rise. Necessary adjustments 
in Government pay-scales have 
increased costs. Rising industrial 
prices are being reflected in the 
budget as the Federal Goivernment 
is a large buyer of such goods. 

On the other hand, at present 
tax rates, Federal receipts should 
continue to rise if the economy 
continues to expand. Long-run 
projections at high levels of pro- 


1 There 





are minor partial offsetting 


reductions in other items from the Jan- 
uary estimates. 


duction and employment suggest 
the rise in Federal tax receipts 
should be appreciably greater than 
expenditure changes on the basis 
of present programs. Therefore, 
favorable economic conditions 
should result in qa budget surplus 
in fiscal 1957 and the years im- 
mediately ahead, 


Which Budget Should Be 
Balanced? 


A search for economic impli- 
cations of this probability of a 
surplus in the Federal budget in 
the years ahead leads to the ques- 
tion: Which budget should be bal- 
anced, and when? 


A quarter of a century ago, the 
basic thinking on fiscal policy 
still revolved around the concept 
of an annually balanced budget 
regardless of economic conditions. 
The depression experience of the 
1930’s led to a considerable shift 
of emphasis among most fiscal ex- 
perts away from the annually bal- 
anced budget and toward a budget 
balanced over the business cycle. 
This meant a compensatory fiscal 
policy with surpluses in high em- 
ployment years and deficits in 
periods of recession. 

There remains the question 
whether policy should be aimed 
at balancing the traditional ad- 
ministrative budget or the consoli- 
dated cash budget which includes 
trust fund accumulations. Today 
the administrative budget is still 
the more popular concept. Most 
economists, however, prefer the 
cash budget as being more mean- 
ingful from a fiscal policy stand- 
point. — 

in recent years, with the growth 
in size of the Federal budget and 
with increasing recognition of the 
complex inter-relations between 


(1869) 13 


Government fiscal policy and the 
economy as a whole, there has 
evolved the concept of basing Fed- 
eral tax and expenditure policies 
upon their effect on the balance 
of the Nation’s economic budget— 
the combined budgets of consum- 
ers, businesses, and Federal, State 
and local governments. Now the 
objective of balancing the national 
economy at levels sufficient for 
stability and growth has super- 
seded to a large extent the nar- 
rower goal of balancing the Fed- 
eral budget. Senator George has 
expressed this modern viewpoint 
as follows: 


“When we return home, our 
constituents will ask us what 
budget it was that we wished to 
balance, and whether it was the 
unbalanced Federal budget. . .; 
or whether we wished to have 
the home budgets balanced, and 
thus increase the capacity of the 
American people to purchase 
the products which can be 
turned out by our mills and our 
factories.” (Congressional Rec- 
ord, 83rd Congress, 2nd session, 
Vol. 100, Part 7, June 30, 1954, 
p. 9298.) 


The Nation’s economic budget 
summarizes the combined budgets" 
of consumers, business, and all 
levels of government. It includes 
the incomes, expenditures, sav- 
ings or dissavings of each of these 
categories in the economy. There- 
fore, adjusting Federal tax ex- 


penditure policies so as to balance 
the Nation’s economic budget at 
high employment and production 
levels implies that when total de- 
mand is deficient, either taxes 
should be reduced, or expendi- 


Continued on page 35 
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The Darability of Prosperity 


{ By HAROLD J. 


KING, Ph.D.* 


Professor of Economics, Duquesne University 


Economist contends that march toward collectivism has pre- 
vented the appearance of genuine prosperity, and that the 
pseudo-prosperity we now have is likely soon to disappear. 
Claims worship of “full employment” as false god of pros- 


Serre 


Just before President Eisen- 
hower’s heart attack, the airborne 
stock market was heading for the 
stratosphere. The steel mills were 
pushing out 
the mighty 
metal as rap- 
idly as they 
could. Busi- 
ness was 
booming, and 
people were 
optimistic. 

But when 
word of the 
President's ill- 
ness reached 
the Stock Ex- 
change, the 
market took 
its worst sin- 
gie-day plunge 
since the crash of 1929. Many 
started to wonder. They became 
concerned about the durability of 
“prosperity.” 


r a animes 





Harold J. King 


The Role of Optimism 


To nip the doubts and fears in 
the bud, well-meaning business- 
men, and others, promptly came 
ferward with reassuring state- 
ments, predicting the continued 
upswing of business. This they 
had done before, just after the 
Gebacle of °29 which ushered in 
the worst depression of history. 


There can be no doubt that op- 
timism is a powerful force, and 
&# prime ingredient of business 
booms and “prosperity” in a capi- 
talistic economy. But it is an emo- 
tional force, like love, hate, fear, 
and anger. We all know how dif- 
ficult, or impossible, it can be to 
turn an emotion on or off like a 
faucet, at will. 

Pessimism is a highly contagious 
emotion. The speed with which it 
spreads through an economy is 
amazing. And it spares no groups, 
consumers, businessmen, bankers, 
or brokers. Trying to check it 
with the fabrication of synt.ietic 
optimism is like whistling in a 
graveyard. The doubts and fears 


persist. 
The Possibility of Genuine 
Prosperity 
You young ladies may well 


wonder how far gone economists 
can get, when they talk about the 
“prosperity” of 1955. For these 
days don’t seem too prosperous to 
you. The inflated prices definitely 
restrict your purchases, and make 
your struggle for an education a 
cifficult one. 

The raw, unvarnished, truth is 
that we do not have the genuine 
prosperity today that we should 
have. Tremendous strides have 
been taken in the physical sciences, 





a *An address by Dr. King before the 
Student Body, Mount Mercy College, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 11, 1955. 
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perity has led to confusing business with prosperity. Expresses 
concern over inflation of consumer credit, and holds Kremlin 
provides capitalistic world with better depression insurance 
than do the highly-touted Keynesian “built-in-stabilizers.” 


and technology. The state of the 
arts today is such that we should 
be enjoying a most bountiful life 
—one of genuine prosperity. But, 
unfortunately, while the chemists, 
physicists, and engineers have 
been contributing so much, the 
economists—along with the poli- 
ticians for whom most of them 
work—have been making a nega- 
tive contribution to our economic 
well being. Toward genuine pros- 
perity, economic science has as 
much to offer as do the physical 
sciences. But, strange as it seems, 
most practicing economists today 
are neither trained in, nor inter- 
ested in, economic science. 
devotion is to a new form of Com- 
munism, which we may call 
Keynesianism, after the late Lord 
Keynes, of Britain. As the con- 
tribution of Marxism to economic 


progress has geen negative, so 
has that of this neo-Marxism, 


namely Keynesianism. 

As citizens of the United States, 
or participants in a capitalistic 
economy, it is your birthright to 
experience some genuine economic 
prosperity before you leave this 
earth. How long you will have to 
wait, I can not say—but I hope 
not too long. If and when such 
comes to be, then the days of 1955, 
in retrospect, will look lean in- 
deed. 


Mistaking Busyness for Prosperity 


To make ends meet, in this era 
of inflated prices and taxes, mil- 
lions of mothers are forced into 
industry, and millions of fathers 
find it mandatory to work over- 
time, or hold down two jobs con- 
currently. And after hours, many 
participate in the do-it-yourself 
craze. Why? Because they enjoy, 
when exhausted, doing things they 
can’t do well? Or because the 
high cost of living so dictates? 

No, these are not prosperous 
times. We have come to confuse 
busyness with prosperity. Genuine 
prosperity is neither related to, 
nor dependent upon, the pace ofa 
rat race. 


The Meaning of Genuine 
Prosperity 

Scientifically speaking, what 
makes for economic progress, and 
prosperity? It’s simple. On the 
one hand, the enjoyment of an 
ever greater abundance of goods; 
on the other, more genuine leis- 
ure. By genuine leisure I refer to 
hours that may be devoted to edu- 
cation, religion, or the arts; along 
with time you can while away at 
dances, or bail games, or even (if 
the Sisters will forgive me) 
chrome-plated cocktail lounges. 
Genuine leisure does not include 
time spent making like a third 
rate carpenter because you can’t 
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afford to hire a first class one. 
Leisure should make for gracious 
living, not broken fingernails. 


Why We Mistake Busyness for 
Prosperity 

Why have we mistaken busy- 
ness for prosperity? Most of the 
credit is due the late Lord Keynes, 
who took great delight in confus- 
ing those economists having minds 
less agile than his. He furnished 
them with a false god of pros- 
perity to worship, and named that 
god “full employment.” Sad as it 
seems, neither Lord Keynes, nor 
any of his followers — to my 
knowledge—have bothered to de- 
fine this deity. So the faithful 
cultists do not have the comfort 
of a graven image. They must be 
content with the glorification of 
a most nebulous concept. 

The dictionary is of no help on 
this point. For if we adhere to its 
meaning, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that all the slaves of tne 
world have been more prosperous 
than their masters. For the slaves 
have been more fully employed. 
And, by the same token, China 
and India must be among the most 
prosperous nations on earth today. 


I don’t have the slightest idea 
which text you use in elementary 
economics here at Mount Mercy. 
But the chances are high that it 
has a good deal of Keynesian 
propaganda running through it. 
Unfortunately, Keynesianism is 
about as conducive to straight 
thinking in economics, as is alco- 
hol. If those of you who are study- 
ing economics want to make a 
quick rundown on your texts, see 
how frequently the term “full em- 
ployment” appears, and how often 
it is glorified. Incidentally, if you 
find a definition of same, please 
let me know. 


Will Our Pseudo-Prosperity Last? 


Well, how about the durability 
of “prosperity?” I have endeavored 
to show that we don’t have gen- 
uine prosperity—so that we can't 
lose. But statisticians find “pros- 
perity” a convenient term to use 
in indicating that times have been 
worse, and can get worse, than 
they are now. 

Are we going to have a reces- 
sion? Definitely yes. For when- 
ever business completes an up- 
ward surge, it moves downward. 
It has an aversion to moving on 
an even keel—sidewise, along the 
statistical charts. How soon will 
the recession come? How bad will 
it be? And how long will it last? 
Actually, these questions fall out- 
side the realm of economic science, 
and belong to professional busi- 
ness forecasters, and fortune tell- 
ers. These two groups have prac- 
tically the same batting average. 
For one reason, however, and one 
alone, the professional business 
forecasters have a definite edge 





over the gypsies. Most of the 
former have had some college 
English, and therefore, can toss 


the ambiguities around with much 
greater facility. As their success 
depends, in great measure, on 
repeat business, they can ill af- 
ford to engage in the luxury of 
specifics. 


The Coming Recession 

Within the realm of economic 
science, fortunately, some obser- 
vations concerning the coming re- 
cession can be made. 

In President Eisenhower's body, 
a defect, which had gone unno- 
ticed, suddenly manifest itself. 
This does not mean that his phy- 
sicians were negligent, for such 
defects may be virtually impos- 
Sible to recognize and identify 
prior to a breakdown. 

In the body of our economy, 
however, there is at least one 
malignant growth which compe- 
tent economic physicians have 
recognized, identified, and warned 
against. The seriousness of the 
trouble to be expected from this 
cancer wiil most certainly be re- 
lated to its size when it makes 
itself felt, by eating into the sen- 
sory nerves of the body-economic. 





Just how soon this cancer will 
cause the economic sensory nerves 
to register the pain of a recession 
can not be forecast with certainty. 
But its rate of growth suggests 
that the time may be near at hand. 

The competent economic physi- 
cians recognize this growth; con- 
sider it to be malignant; and iden- 
tify it as ‘“‘Consumer Credit.” 

Consumers furnish the driving 
power for our economic machine. 
As they spend, they determine its 
course, and rate of speed. They 
may feed it all the gas they can 
buy from their current income. 
Or, for a good many months, they 
may drive it at an excessive rate, 
by borrowing additional gasoline. 
But the machine isn’t designed to 
run at an excessive rate indefi- 
nitely, and the filling station man 
may become so narrow minded as 
to want to collect his tab, or, at 
least, to refuse adaitional credit. 
If, after this day of reckoning, 
the car is to be kevt on the road, 
a reduction in speed becomes 
mandatory. 

Long, long, ago in the days be- 
fore Lord Keynes, thrift, and the 
living within one’s means, were 
considered virtues. But the times, 
customs, and attitudes have 
changed, even though the mathe- 
matics, and fundamental economic 
truths have not. Today the con- 
sumer who svends no more taan 
he earns is likely to find himself 
considered an economic saboteur, 
if not downright unpatriotic. 
Thus it is not surprising that we 
American consumers now find 
ourselves pretty well in hock. For 
the first law of economics is that 
human wants are insatiable; and 
borrowing has become extremely 
fashionable. 

As we went further and further 
in hock, we were, of course, bol- 
stering the sales of the auto com- 
panies, the steel mills, and other 
businesses, thereby causing them 
to inflate their payrolls. Tais in- 
creased our earnings, and as they 
grew, so did our optimism, and 
we borrowed even more heavily. 
By so doing we have geared the 
economy to a speed dependent on 
our constantly borrowing an ever 
larger amount of gasoline. We 
would slow it down if we merely 
reverted to the old virtues, and 
refused to go further into debt. 
And, of course, it makes little dif- 
ference whether we volutarily cut 
down our rate of new borrowing, 
or the filling station man does it 
for us. 

Just how far 
anyway? 


in hock are we 
Ignoring what we owe 
on homes, and concentrating on 
our more sensitive short-term 
debts, we have now, each of us 
—on the average—run up a tab 
of two hundred dollars, according 
to Federal Reserve Board figures. 
And the amount is still growing. 
This represents what we have bor- 
rowed on our autos and refrigera- 
tors; on our names alone at banks 
and finance companies; and credit 
extended to us by department 
stores and other merchants. This 
means that the average family of 
five is now saddled with a short- 
term debt burden of one thousand 
dollars, and interest costs on 
short-term obligations alone of 
some fifty dollars per year. Just 
as soon as we consumer-borrow- 
ers, or our creditors, become suf- 
ficiently pessimistic to decide that 
the party is over—and put on the 
brakes—then trouble will be at 
hand—in the form of a recession. 
We don’t like to see the party end. 
But just how long we can keep 
it going by plunging further into 
debt is problematical. We may 
postpone the hangover, that is the 
recession, but we can’t avoid it 
forever. 


The Impact on Pittsburgh 

It is worth noting that people 
whose lives and hopes are tied up 
with Pittsburgh, and Western 
Pennsylvania, have a special rea- 
son. to be recession conscious. 
When one strikes, consumers still 
buy food and clothing, but they 
postpone the purchase of such 
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durables as autos and refrigera- 
tors. So while other industries 
throughout the land suffer mildly, 
the steel industry can really get 
the miseries. 


Recession vs. Depression 


It has been said that the differ- 
ence between recession and de- 
pression is simple. When your 
neighbor is out of a job, that’s re- 
cession; wren you (or your dad) 
is out of a job, that’s depression. 
The real difference, of course, is 
a matter of degree. Although you 
have all lived through mild re- 
cessions, you young lades care- 
fully selected your birthdates so 
that you would avoid most of the 
great ten-year depression, which 
ended in 1940. You were most 
wise in so doing. For depression 
is a curse so great that some (a 
minority) consider it even worse 
than war. 

Although you can be sure a re- 
cession is on its way, you may 
take some comfort from the fact 
that no depression is on the hori- 
zon. Ironically, we have our 
Kremlin comrades to thank for 
this. As long as they threaten us 
with a possible World War III, our 
defense expenditures will remain 
high enough to rule out the pos- 
sibility of an old fashioned de- 
pression. We have also internal 
safeguards in the workings of our 
Federal Reserve System, and the 
U. S. Treasury. Unfortunately we 
can not place much reliance on 
the internal safeguards. For when 
a recession starts, the politicians 
in power at the time are more 
likely to apply pseudo-economic 
measures of the Keynesian variety 
(including the actuation of the 
so-called built-in stabilizers), and 
thereby make it worse. So, strange 
as it seems, we find ourselves in 
a world in which the Communist 
leaders, while praying for a capi- 
talistic depression, are furnishing 
us with our main insurance 
against one. 


Summary 


So, in closing, let us realize that 
we are not cruising down our eco- 
nomic highway in a modernistic 
auto, representative of prosperity. 
We are speeding along in an old 
Model T. Speeding only in the 
sense that we are driving it at an 
excessive rate—at a pace it can 
not maintain much longer. To a 
great extent we are driving on 
borrowed gasoline, and a slow- 
down in the not too cistant future 
is inevitable. 

We won’t be able to replace 
our old Model T wit. a modern 
car as long as we deify “full em- 
ployment,’ and confuse it with 
prosperity. 

Although a recession is sure to 
come, because of the malignant 
cancer developing in our economic 
body, no depression looms on the 
horizon. 

Ironicaliy our prime insurance 
against depression stems from 
cur Kremlin comrades, rather than 
from some highly touted “stabi- 
lizers” built into our old Model T. 


With Hamilton Managem’t 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Robert J. Ma- 
son is now with Hamilton Man- 
agement Corporation, 445 Grant 
Street. 


Joins Skyiine Secs. 
(Special to THe FrnaNncraL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Donna P. Ra- 
mey is now with Skyline Securi- 
ties, Inc., 1719 Welton Street. 


Joins Bateman Staff 
(Special to THe FrnanciaL CH©ONICLE) 
PALM BEACH, Fla.—Frank M. 
Hannon has joined the staff of 
Frank B. Bateman, 243 South 
County Road. 


Nehring & Ricketts Add 


(Special to THE FrInaNctIaAL CHRONICLE) 
ELGIN, Ill.—Glenn O. Baker is 
now with Nehring & Ricketts, 4 
South Grove Avenue. 





























Continued from page 2 


The Security I Like Best 


R. S. T. an interest in cobalt for 
the first time and Chibuluma will 
build a cobalt treatment plant at 
Ndola, Northern Rhodesia, at a 
cost of approximately $1,400,000. 
Reserves of Chibuluma, at June 
30, 1954, were estimated at 7,300,- 
000 short tons, but recent devel- 
opment work has expanded this 
estimate considerably. The cost of 
equipping the mine is being pro- 
vided almost wholly. by the U. S. 
Government, to be repaid in met- 
als. Chibuluma has 5.23% copper 
content and 0.25% cobalt. An an- 
nual raie of 17,000 tons of cop- 
per and 500,000 pounds of cobalt 
annually is scheduled for 1956, 
but probably will be increased, 
in view of the short supply, which 
is critical in the case of cobalt. 
Cobalt currently sells at $2.69 per 
pound. 

Baluba Mines and Chambishi 
Mines are held for future devel- 
opment. These companies were 
formed to hold large orebodies of 
copper and cobalt. The Baluba 
orebody is estimated at 70,000,000 
tons of sulphide ore running 
2.68% copper and 0.18% cobalt. 
Baluba is considered by experts 
to be possibly the greatest un- 
developed source of cobalt in the 
world. Chambishi Mines has an 
ore reserve of 25,000,000 tons of 
346% copper, about the same 
grade as Mufulira. These esti- 
mates of reserves are believed to 
be on the conservative side. 


Assuming Mufulira continues to 
sell its copper at prevailing pzvices, 
pretax earnings are estimated at 
approximately $60 million an- 
nually and net conceivably would 
be about $31.5 million or $20 mil- 
lion on the R.S. T. shares. Tais is 
after taxes and charges and works 
out to around 90 cents per R. S. T. 
share. To this projection, should 
be added estimated profits from 
Chibuluma. However, at this 
stage of starting up, this is impos- 
sible to accurately predict. How- 
ever, on an annual output of cop- 
per of 18,000 tons, net to R. S. T. 
might reach $3.2 million, after de- 
preciation charges, as far as is 
ascertainable at the moment. This 
would work out to around 14 
cents per share on the R. S. T. 
Note that this estimate is a con- 
servative one and takes no ac- 
count of cobalt production. Ac- 
cordingly, for fiscal 1956, it is 
possible to project earnings in ex- 
cess of $1 per share for R. S. T. 

As far as reserves are con- 
cerned, the Trust’s equity in the 
total copper reserves of its subsid- 
iaries amounts to 10. bz-llion 
pounds of copper or about 442 
pounds per share of outstanding 
stock. Supposing we assume a 
copper price of only 25 cents per 
pound, well below current quo- 
tations; then, the market value of 


the copper reserves would be 
equivalent to around $110 per 
share of Rhodesian Selection 


Trust stock, while the issue cur- 
rently sells at only 7% of this 
figure. Furthermore, R. S. T. 
shares are also available at a wide 
discount from the estimated per 
share worth of Mufulira alone. 
For example, the conservative 
presumption that the Mufulira 
Mine has only a 20-year life, 
would make the mine value $272,- 
742,140, based upon 1954 net in- 
come of R. S. T. multiplied 20 
times. This compares with a mar- 
ket evaluation of R. S. T. of about 
$150,000,000, the approximate cur- 
rent price being $614 per share. 
This stock is listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


The financial condition of R. 
S. T. is exceptionally strong, with 
current assets totaling $57.8 mil- 
lion and current liabilities $33.5 
million at June 30, 1954. Of cur- 
rent assets, $29.7 million was in 
cash. 

Dividends have been generous 
and are currently being paid 


semi-annually. There is a 3742% 
Rhodesian withholding tax which 
may or may not be deductible 
from U. S. income taxes, depend- 
ing upon the outcome of active 
discussions on the matter con- 
cerning the extention of the 
double taxation agreement be- 
tween the U. S. and the United 
Kingdom to Rhodesia. 

In summation, I believe that 
R. S. T. shares are a high quality, 
low-priced, dividend paying is- 
sue, with a _ substantial back- 
ground, which are selling at only 
seven times projected 1956 net 
income per share. This concern 
is headed by a distinguished and 
accomplished group, ranking at 
the top in technical circles, many 
of whom are associated with 
leading American Mining Com- 
panies. It seems to us that the 
growing popularity of foreign 
shares enhances-the status of R. 
S. T. It is evident that copper and 
cobalt reserves are huge and 
ample for many years of opera- 
tions. As emphasized in the Paley 
Report to the President, cobalt is 
critically needed in the defense, 
industrial and A. E. C. programs. 
Copper, “the first metal worked 
by man,” is in great demand in 
such rapidly burgeoning fields as 
electronics, which has created a 
short supply and price increases. 

A substantial rise in earnings, 
now underway, and with’ pros- 
pects for future gains excellent, 
the labor, reserve and demand 
situation being what it is, R. S. T. 
shares represent an exceptionally 
attractive growth situation in 
copper and cobalt, in my opinion. 


Bank of America Group 
Offers $30 Million 
California Bonds 


Bank of America N.T. & S.A. 
and associates were awarded $30,- 
000,000 State of California 5%, 
2%%, 2% and ¥4% School Build- 
ing Aid Bonds maturing Nov. 1, 
1957 to 1981 at competitive sale 
yesterday, (Nov. 2). The bonds are 
being reoffered at prices to yield 
from 1.50% to 2.90%. 

Other members of the offering 
group include: The First National 
City Bank of New York; The 
Chase Manhattan Bank; Blyth & 
Co., Inc.; The First Boston Cc-- 
poration; Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated; Harris Trust and 
Saving Bank; R. H. Moulton & 
Company; American Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco; Glore, For- 
gan & Co.; C. J. Devine & Co.; 
Goldman, Sachs & Co.; Union 
Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Weeden 
& Co., Incorporated. 

The First National Bank of 
Portland, Oregon; Seattle-First 
National Bank; Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles; 
Equitable Securities Corporation: 
Dean Witter & Co.; Reynolds & 
Co; California Bank, Los Angeles; 
William R. Staats & Co.; J. Barth 
& Co.; Bache & Co.; John Nuveen 
& Co. (Incorporated); B. J. Van 
Ingen & Co. Inc.; Coffin & Burr, 
Incorporated. 

Heller, Bruce & Co.; Barr Bro- 
thers & Co.; Hayden, Stone & Co.: 
A. G. Becker & Co., Incorporated; 
Clark, Dodge & Co.; Shearson, 
Hammill & Co.; Ira Haupt & Co.; 
G. H. Walker & Co.; Roosevelt & 
Cross, Incorporated: Andrews & 
Wells, Inc.; Bacon, Whipple & Co.; 
F. S. Smithers & Co. 

Trust Company of Georgia; 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co.; 
E. F. Hutton & Company; Wm. E. 
Pollock & Co., Ine.; Wood, 
Struthers & Co.; A. M. Kidder & 
Co.; New York Hanseatic Corpo- 
ration; Fidelity Union Trust 


Company, Newark; The First Na- 
tional Bank of Memphis; Gregory 
& Sons; Branch Banking & Trust 
Company. 
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Local Real Estate 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Asserting big fortunes in stocks, commodities and real estate 
have been made by a recognition that nature is constantly 
working for a balanced situation, Mr. Babson urges applying 
Newton’s Law of Action and Reaction to real estate invest- 
ment. By way of advice, he recommends real estate in run- 
down sections be held, but real estate in a booming area be sold 


As I look out at the trees, from 
where I am writing, I am amazed 
at their balanced shapes. How co 
the limbs know when to stop 
growing in 
order to keep 
the entire tree 
so symmetri- 
cal? I am told 
that if several 
limbs’ should 
be cut off on 
one side, the 
tree will par- 
tially replace 
these limbs 
before grow- 
ing in height. 
I know that if 
you pull off 
one of the two 
big claws of a 
lobster so as to throw it out of 
balance, it will grow another claw 
to get back into balance. 


Roger W. Babson 


What About Us Humans? 


We are surrounded by miracles; 
but the greatest miracle of all is 
seen when we look into a mirror! 
Among many other wonders is the 
fact that our two legs grow equally 
so as to balance in length, weight, 
and girth. The same applies to 
the arms, hands, and feet. As 
food, drink, and air enters our 
bodies, our wonderful automatic 
factory divides the proteins, fats, 
and minerals so that the same 
quantity goes to both sides of our 
bodies to keep them in perfect 
balance. 

But our brains do get out of 
balance. The insane and senile 
people are the commonest illus- 
tration of this; but every one of 
us gets hipped on some one sub- 
ject. Furthermore, some persons 


get enthusiastic over every new 
fad and are always optimists; 
while others are like my friend, 
Mr. Humphrey B. Neil of Saxon 
River, Vt., who has been success- 
fully taking the “contrary side” 
of every question. I believe very 
few investors have made and kept 
a fortune by always being either 
bearish or bullish. The big for- 
tunes in stocks, commodities, and 
real estate have been made by 
recognizing that nature is con- 
stantly working for a balanced 
situation. Hence, base your in- 
vestments on Newton’s Law of 
Action and Reaction! 


Applying Newton’s Law to Your 
Real Estate 


Some communities today are 
booming. Others are standing 
still. It is safe to forecast that 
this situation will be changed 
some day. Therefore, those who 
are pessimistic or uncertain as to 
the future should not now move 
to some busy city like Detroit. 
Some day Detroit may suffer 
from great unemployment, while 
your city may then have no job- 
less. Most graduates from colleges 
are now crazy to get into “elec- 
tronics”; but before many years, 
electronic jobs may be selling at 
“a dime a dozen.” Furthermore, 
I have learned that Someone 
Somewhere is always - making 
millions in every industry. 

Don’t be like the cow that al- 
ways wanted to jump the fence 
to get into the next pasture. A 
distant field may look green, but 
when you get there you are often 
disappointed. Stick to the city 
and church where ycu were born 
and have friends. Make good in 
the industry in which you have 
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been trained. Keep in balance. 
Farming or dairying, which now 
is not prosperous, will come back. 
You can depend upon the Good 
Lord to keep your body, below 
your neck, in perfect balance; but 
for some reason, He leaves the 
brain to you to keep in balance. 


Real Estate Values 


Many letters come to me from 
readers asking advice about sell- 
ing their real estate. I cannot 
answer these, not knowing the 
conditions in different sections of 
the city. This, however, I say: 
If your property is in a poor sec= 
tion of the city which has “run 
down,” I probably would advise 
against selling now, but if it is 
in a booming section, I might ad- 
vise you to sell. All real estate 
prices will tend to balance, as 
years go on. Probably some out- 
lying property, now selling cheap, 
is a better buy than downtown 
property in the heart of the busi- 
ness district. 


A final illustration of the way 
prices balance uv (if we let God 
run them) is the record of the 
automobile. This has brought 
country people into the business 
centers to. buy. As a result, busi- 
ness real estate has gone up in 
price. Now automobiles have in- 
creased so, and parking cars has 
become such a nuisance, that 
“Main Street” property may he 
reaching its peak. I forecast that 
many vacant lots, formerly having 
no buyers, will sell at a premium 
for parking purposes. So it goes! 
The real estate wheel of fortune 
is always slowly revolving. Those 
few who have the courage to buy 
low and sell high, make money. 
Those optimists who buy when 
everyone else is buying, usually 
lose money, but the few who help 
balance the wheel through good 
times and bad, make a fair profit 
with serenity. 


Cruttenden Adds to Staff 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Thomas L. C. 
Scadding has been added to the 
staff of Cruttenden & Co., First 
National Bank Building. 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an | 
offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


Ranco Incorporated 


400,000 Common Shares 


Par Value $5 Per Share 





Price $20 per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only in those 
} . y e . ; ° aie . 
States in which the undersigned may legally offer these securities in 
compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 
| 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 





Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Lehman Brothers 
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Dean Witter & Co. 
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THE MARKET... AND YOU 


By WALLACE STREETE 




















Interest in the stock market 
dropped to a low ebb this 
week with a couple of daily 
movements by the industrial 
average down to two-cent 
gains for a couple of sessions 
running, for the most pro- 
nounced stalemate of the 
year. 

% % * 

It didn’t prevent a rotating 
succession of wider special 
moves as earnings, dividends 
and various deals continued 
to pour forth, largely on the 
favorable side. Where the 
good news had been well 
anticipated, the market life 
for the specific issues was 
definitely on the dull side, 
but enough surprises were in 
the reports to keep the listed 
issues from putting on a com- 
pletely drab showing. 

*% %% %% 


Standard Oil of New Jersey 
was the center of the high 
split hopes for a bit in this 
week’s trading. Directors of 
the company meet today 
(Nov. 3) for dividend action. 
However, the appearance of a 
rather large secondary offer- 
ing of 50,000 shares, presum- 
ably from trust account, 
served to chill the enthusi- 
asm. No such sale would be 
made with a stock split im- 
minent, the logic ran. It was 
enough to turn the _ stock 
definitely erratic. 

% a % 

United Dye, which was able 
to triple in price right 
through the market reaction 
that started in late Septem- 
ber, was also definitely er- 
ratic and at times eased by 
multi-point swings. The stock 
sold this year at 8'% but re- 
cently reached a peak of 38, 
which is a pinnacle never 
before reached by the stock in 
its modern-day history. 


Merger Casualty 


Warren Petroleum, which 
has been linked with all man- 
ner of “logical” oil firms as a 
merger candidate, without 
any official notice to accom- 
pany the matchmaking, final- 
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ly ran out of steam and ap- 
peared occasionally in the 
casualty column. It had 
pushed to an all-time high be- 
fore turning reactionary, 
however. Like many of the 
other oils, Warren had been 
largely passed by in the bull 
market swing of earlier this 


year, and until its recent 
popularity had held in a 
range of around a_ dozen 


points for the year. 


International Business Ma- 
chines, which is no stranger 
to having its strength blunted 
by large block liquidation, 
came in for another such in- 
cident this week when a sec- 
ondary distribution of 28,000 
shares—a $10,600,000 bundle 
—was enough to tumble the 
stock price $16 a share on a 
mere 300-share turnover. It 
meant a write-down in the 
value of this one block by 
more than $400,000. 


Westinghouse Perks Up 


Westinghouse, for the first 
time in a while, was able to 
show a bit better stability and 
at least ended its repeated ap- 
pearances on the new lows 
list. It wasn’t a performance 
that was too inspiring but its 
ability to head up the list of 
most-active issues on even a 
modest gain was better popu- 
larity than the issue had en- 
joyed in weeks. 

* % % 

Steels were still under 
something of a pall of disap- 
pointment largely due to the 
failure of Bethlehem Steel 
directors to split the stock as 
had been widely anticipated. 
That the company had de- 
clared a moratorium on new 
orders, and the entire indus- 
try was operating at record 
high levels, helped keep the 
stock from being an outstand- 
ing casualty. Carpenter Steel, 
which took to some wide 
gains as is not its wont, was 
cut back rather quickly when 
the extra payment didn’t 
come up to expectations. 

Oe 


* * 


As a matter of fact, expec- 
tations generally were far 
more optimistic than the di- 
rectors’ actions in a great 
many cases. On the manage- 
ment side there appeared def- 
inite reluctance to go along 
dividend-wise with the excel- 
lent earnings improvements. 
The fear was that such action 
would lead to market excesses 
diametrically opposed to the 
moves made by Washington 
authorities to curb the market 
that, for two years had soared 
in a nearly perpendicular as- 
cent. The point wasn’t lost on 
traders, apparently. 


Some Popular 
Recommendations 


There was some disposition, 
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among market analysts to cull 
the list for issues of definite 
value that, if not oversold, 
certainly haven’t been going 
wild on strength lately. 
Where the yield even without 
any yearend larding is around 
o‘., some tentative recom- 
mendations are being made. 
In cases of the better quality 
issues, like American Can 
which is available at a 42% 
yield, and American -Tele- 
phone which is still in the 
5‘% category, there is a defi- 
nite preference at the mo- 
ment regardless of the mar- 
ket’s next move. Utilities, too, 
with their defensive nature 
are on many of the preferred 
lists, with Boston Edison 
somewhat conspicuous be- 
cause of its 5% return which 
is well covered by earnings. 
%* % 


Even the long-neglected In- 
ternational Harvester, which 
shows an indicated return of 
512% , has been bobbing up in 
suggested portfolios. Com - 
mercial Solvents is another 
issue that is getting individ- 
ual mention. It fits the pat- 
tern with its 5% yield. 


Aircrafts Up Again 


Aircrafts, well depressed 
from their peak prices of ear- 
lier in the year, stood out 
rather consistently again this 
week as favored issues on a 
rather widespread scale. 
Lockheed, which sold above 
64 earlier this year, and lately 
has been able to move back 
to 50, which is 10 points 
above its low, was favored in 
many quarters. The popular- 
ity stems from a fat backlog 
of civilian business, added to 
the military business which is 
still considerable, to give it a 
better shelter than some of 
the other plane makers no 
matter what turn the political 
picture will take. 

bs ue a 


Air Reduction had plenty 
of backers with the fortunes 
of the company picking up 
markedly. Earnings of the 
company for this year are 
variously estimated as run- 
ning between $3 and $3.50, 
which is in sharp contrast to 
the $1.86 it earned on fewer 
shares last year. In line with 
predictions, the dividend was 
raised and some of its follow- 
ers even went so far as to 
label it “sharply under- 
valued.”’ With all the caution 
around, this amounts to high 
praise. 

* 1 ad 

There was little thought of 
the market striving for any 
new all-time peak in the im- 
mediate future and some of 
the market commentators 
have given up hopes of such 
a feat for as long as half a 
year. The overall expectation 
is that the traditional yearend 
rally will be getting under- 
way shortly as the better 
dividends raise yields to a 
more attractive level. But the 
reaction the market has ex- 


perienced so far is generally 
regarded as having been 
enough of a cautionary note 
to keep any rally in moderate 
bounds. Meanwhile the mar- 
ket has been lolling in the 
lower half of the trading 
range built up between the 
September high and the Octo- 
ber low which leaves the in- 


dustrial list definitely 
neutral. 
{The views expressed in this 


article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
“Chronicle.” They are presented 
as those of the author only.] 


Joins Merrill Lynch 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. — Carl 
B. Dolbeare has become associated 
with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, Michigan Trust 


Company Building. Mr. Dolbeare 
has recently been with McDonald- 
Moore & Co. Prior thereto he was 
with Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
was Grand Rapids manager for 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Hobart, Others Join 
J. Logan Co. Staff 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Charles 
S. Hobart has become associated 
with J. Logan & Co., 210 West 
Seventh Street. Mr. Logan was 
formerly an officer of the Rut- 
land Company. 

Louis D. Bluman, Charles W. 
Cottle and Frederick Prado have 
also joined the firm’s staff. 





Correction on Terms 
Of Penn-Texas and 
Golt’s Mfg. Merger Plan 


The item which appeared in the 
“Connecticut Brevities” column in 
the issue of Oct. 27, page 14, rela- 
tive to the proposed acquisition 
of Colt’s Manufacturing Co. by the 
Penn-Texas Corporation was in- 
correct. The terms of the merger 
proposal, on which Colt’s stock- 
holders will vote Nov. 17 call for 
the latter to receive three shares 
of $1.60 voting cumulative con- 
vertible preferred and four shares 
of common of Penn-Texas for 
each 10 of Colt’s 400,000 shares of 
common stock outstanding. In 
the original item, the word 10 was 
inadvertently omitted.—Ed. 


Sidney E. Tiras With : 
Warren Glark & Go. 


HOUSTON, Texas—Sidney E. 
Tiras has joined the sales depart- 
ment of Warren Clark & Com- 
pany, C & I Life Building. 


Two With Merrill Lynch 


(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.—George 
A. Murray and Stanley P. Strum- 
wasser have become affiliated 
with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, 523 West Sixth St. 
Mr. Strumwasser was previously 
with Stern, Frank, Meyer & Fox. 


King Merritt Adds 


(Special to THe Financrat CuHRonicie) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Richard 
C. Paige is with King Merritt & 
Company, Inc., 1151 South Broad- 
way. 





Hunter Nominated 


Of N. 


Chairman 
A.S.D. Governors 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Frank H. Hunter of Pittsburgh has 
been nominated Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Na- 


tional Association of Securities 


Dealers, Inc. His election will 


take place at a meeting of the board next January. 





Franw £1. counier 





G. Price Crane 


Mr. Hunter is a partner of McKelvy & Company. 








Wallace H. rustun 
He has 


served as a member of the N. A. S. D. Board of Governors since 
January, 1954. A law graduate of the University of Pittsburgh, 
he has been in the securities business since 1929. He will succeed 
Harold E. Wood, President of Harold E. Wood & Company, St. 


Paul, Minn. 


Other nominees for N. A. S. D. offices, who will also take 


office in January, follow: 


H. Warren Wilson, Vice-President and director, Union Secu- 
rities Corporation, New York, Vice-Chairman; 


George A. Newton, partner, 


Vice-Chairman; 
G. Price Crane, partner, 
Treasurer. 


Arnold & Crane, 


G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis, 


New Orleans, 


Wallace H. Fulton, Washington, D. C., Executive Director. 


The N. A. S. D. is the self-regulation organization of the 
securities business with over 3,400 members. 
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Behind the Ships that Set the Pace... 
a Master’s Touch in Oil 





Every Atlantic Blue Ribbon Winner since 1910— __ all have one thing in common—SOCONY MOBIL’S 
from the Mauretania to the swift, sleek S.S. United master touch in lubrication. 
States... 


Good reason! When the chips are down—when 
The world’s fastest propeller-driven boat, Slo-Mo- records are at stake—when schedules must be met 
Shun IV, skimming water at 178 mph:.. —the men who know marine machinery look to 


Maiden voyage of the world’s first atomic-powered SOCONY MOBIL for its protection. 


submarine... é * * * 

; , te Wherever there’s progress in motion—in your car, 
Two-fifths of the world’s freighters . ; 3 your factory, your farm or your home—you, too, can 
The race horses and the work horses of the seas— _ look to the leader for lubrication. 








SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC. 
LEADER IN LUBRICATION FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


Affiliates: General Petroleum Corporation and Magnolia Petroleum Company 
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The Appliance 


and Electronics 


Industry in Next Decade 


By PARKER H. ERICKSEN* 


} Executive Vice-President 


during the next five years in 


Crosley and Bendix Home Appliances Divisions 
Aveo Manufacturing Corporation 


Mr. Ericksen envisions a steady, but not spectacular growth 


the appliance and electronics 


industry, and a still further ascending one from then on. Fore- 


sees a host of new products, some of which will make obsolete 
many that are being sold today. Estimates 30 million appli- 
| ance products move into American homes annually, and this 


problem, and concludes “the 


The expansion of the American 
economic system to accommodate 
the projected growth of families 
and homes expected in the next 
few years in- 
dicatea 
changing 
business pic- 
Cis es «cle 
growth pic- 
ture. 

This growth 
along with 
several other 
factors dictate 
that the busi- 
ness face of 
tomorrow will 
be immensely 
different from 
today’s. For 
one thing, the 
Population and home growth will 
be accomplanied by an increase in 
each family’s purchasing power. 
Yor another, there will be new 
and different products which will 
revitalize present markets and 
stimulate new ones. As buying 
lhabits change, new selling tech- 
niques will be devised to insure a 
steady flow of goods from factory 
to consumer. 


As a representative of the appli- 
ance and electronics business, I 
would like to talk about the 
changes that industry may see in 
the next 10 years. I leave to you 
the assumption that comparable 
conjecture is possible in every in- 
dustry. (In the vernacular of a 
Jull line company like mine, we 
«ften include radio and television 
in the term “appliances.” I tell 
you this because it may come out 
that way in the course of this 
talk.) 


A Steady But Not Spectacular 
Growth 


Our economists and market re- 
f2arch people generally agree that 
eppliance industry growth during 
the next five years will be steady 
but not spectacular. By 1969, 
lhowever, this country enters what 
yay be called the “Golden Dec- 
ade.” By then family formations 
will begin to soar steadily as “war 
Labies” marry and begin families 
of their own. 

This sharp acceleration offers a 
great challenge to our distribu- 
tion system, a system that despite 
revere criticism has remained a 
fundamental factor in the continu- 
32g triumph of free capitalism. Its 
weaknesses are many but neither 
{ueories nor legislation correct 
it2em. Competition does. Com- 
petition is the best cure. The in- 
centive of profits always awaits 
the man who finds a better, faster, 
er cheaper way of reaching a de- 
tired goal. 

To understand the magnitude of 
this challenge to appliance dis- 
tribution, two points must be 
covered. First, it is necessary to 
}o0k at products and markets both 
that we now have and which we 
\vill have. Second, we must re- 
view the system through which 
these products reach these mar- 
lets. By new products I do not 
mean weird ideas that stagger the 
imagination but coldly practical, 
logical developments which al- 
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is steadily increasing. Discusses the appliance marketing 


tougher the competition the 


more promising the future.” 


ready are working their way from 
the laboratory to the production 
line. 


A Steady Parade of New Products 


The next few years will see a 
steady parade of new products 
that give greater ease and con- 
venience—as well as of new and 
better approaches to solving work 
problems than present appliances 
do. It is just such a parade that 
takes the word “saturation” out of 
the appliance business, There is no 
such thing. 

How, for instance, can anyone 
say refrigerators have almost 
reached the saturation point when 
over half of the 41 million in 
homes today are obsolete in terms 
of even the minimum require- 
ments for handling today’s frozen 
foods? 

The tremendous potential of the 
automatic home laundry business 
is just beginning to reflect itself 
in phenomenal sales gains in auto- 
matic washers and dryers. But al- 
ready combination appliances that 
wash and dry in a single unit are 
obsoleting the idea of separate 
units . . and this even before 
automatic washers have reached 
50% of the so called “saturation” 
figure. 


New products create new busi- 
ness. Equally important is the 
fact that they lead to the develop- 
ment of other new products or 
businesses. 


For example, the discovery of a 
consumer demand for frozen foods 
led to small freezer compartments 
in refrigerators, then as more and 
more frozen foods became avail- 
able, to larger compartments 
covering the full width of the unit. 
Today some refrigerators have a 
third or more of their content de- 
voted to frozen storage. This, in 
turn, dictated a design change 
which recognizes that a home- 
maker uses the fresh food storage 
area in a ratio of roughly seven 
to one over frozen food. This 
basic change, then, put the more 
frequently used fresh food storage 
area at eye or arm level—a con- 
venient height for the average 
woman. Frozen storage moved to 
the bottom. 


Frozen foods are but one of the 
factors affecting refrigerator de- 
sign. More dynamic changes are 
coming as a by-product of another 
concept — scientifically planned 
kitchens and work centers within 
those kitchens. 

Today’s homemaker no longer is 
certain a refrigerator must look 
like a refrigerator has always 
looked, nor stand in the place it 
has always stood. Tomorrow’s 
homemaker will be even more 
flexible and less conventional in 
her ideas. Accordingly, appliance 
engineers are working overtime to 
design more versatile refriger- 
ators. 


Today’s refrigerators have with- 
inthem different types and degrees 
of cold ... moist for vegetables, 
near freezing for meats, and so on. 
Tomorrow may easily see each 
type of cold storage in a separate 
unit, located in the area where its 
type of food is used most often. 
Refrigerators may be under coun- 
ters, on walls or may have two- 
way openings—to the kitchen for 
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food preparation and to the dining 
area for serving. 

The homemaker also is making 
a searching scrutiny of the prod- 
ucts she uses in cooking. Her likes 
and dislikes, coupled with the new 
concept of larger, family room 
kitchens, have sent designers 
scurrying. The surface cooking 
units of ranges no longer are nec- 
essarily attached or even near to 
the oven. Within the last three 
years more and more the market 
has accepted cooking elements that 
can be built into walls or cabinets. 
Still newer and perhaps more 
practical are cooking units called 
“stack-ons,” designed so they can 
be set or stacked on standard base 
cabinets without the expense of 
“built-ins.” 

Every homemaker is eager to be 
an expert chef... but certainly 
not at the expense of a full day 
of drudgery in the kitchen. No, 
she wants push-button ease. 


The Electronics Field 


This points to another field, 
electronics, that is now beginning 
to move into the kitchen. Cold 
and heat developed electronically 
may become more desirable than 
present methods. Electronically 
controlled cooling and heating 
systems for other than the kitchen 
purposes also are near. 


This brings us to another basic 
area of the appliance business, 
television and radio. Every week 
some 120 million Americans are 
pleasantly entertained by 35 mil- 
lion television receivers. But over- 
night they will be saying in one 
great chorus, “Throw it out!” 

Why? 

Color ... color television will 
obsolete all of these receivers. If 
within this decade transmission, 
reception and ease of tuning prob- 
lems are solved in an economical- 
ly priced set, we will see a year in 
which more than 10 million re- 
ceivers are sold! 

And those of you who remem- 
ber that you were first in your 
block or neighborhood with tele- 
vision and who will be first in 
your neighborhood with color tele- 
vision, can expect a resumption of 
the neighborly friendliness that 
brought all of your neighbors into 
your living room every night. 

Developments outside the ap- 
pliance field often affect the basic 
direction of this industry. Frozen 
foods represented one example. 
The work on food preservation by 
irradiation can affect refriger- 
ators, range, and freezer design. 
Certainly advances in the textile 
field have created basic design 
problems for some laundry equiv- 
ment manufacturers, and the re- 
search chemists have not stopped 
with the synthetic fabrics now 
familiar to our tongues. 

Obviously these new products 
will create new markets. Yet even 
without new products, the appli- 
ance picture for the next decade 
and beyond is promising. 


Thirty Million Products 
Annually 
Today the appliance and elec- 
tronics industry smoothly moves 
30,000,000 produets annually into 


American homes 30,000,000 
major appliances, a_ staggering 
total. 


Yet our growth to this figure 
from the late 1930’s has been 
nothing when compared to the 
promise of the future. During the 
next five years the industry will 
show relatively modest increases, 
since the soaring growth of some 
products will be offset in the total 
by a decline in others. 

But starting in 1960, and consid- 
ered only in the light of today’s 
products, we can expect an annual 
unit volume increase of two mil- 
lion units, then three, until in 
1965 we will be selling more than 
50,000,000 major appliances and 
electronic products a year! 

That is simply “normal” growth 
due to population increase. | 

Now consider the increased pur- 
chasing power of the average fam- 
ily. Today’s American family has 
approximately $630 annually to 


spend on durable goods. But the 
1960 family will have $750 and 
in 1965, 56 million families each 
will have $900 to spend. In other 
words, 20% more families will 
have 50% more money to spend 
in this area. 

These figures spell a_ stable, 
healthy appliance market through 
the next five years and an ascend- 
ing one from then on. And t-is is 
without benefit of the new prod- 
ucts as yet unborn—but products 
we fully expect to see in the next 
few years — products which will 
obsolete many being sold today. 

It is impossible to guage today 
the complete impact on the mar- 


ket of tomorrow’s products, But 
it is obvious that if “normal” 
growth with today’s products 


alone offers challenge, the accel- 
erated growth of new products 
magnifies both the challenge and 
the opportunity. 


Two Segments of the Market 


The appliance and electronics 
market today and tomorrow basic- 
ally consists of two segments: 

(1) This group buys single prod- 
ucts One at a time to replace ap- 
pliances they now own or as they 
start new homes. These represent 
the ‘“‘backbone business.” 


(2) This relatively new but 
steadily growing group buys en- 
tire packages — kitchens, laundry 
centers or complete kitchen-laun- 
dry combined — either in a new 
home bought from a builder or 
ior tneir own remodeled home. 


The package concept has been 
accepted quickly, largely because 
of the continual stimulation for 
this idea on the part of the shelter 
and women’s magazines and lead- 
ing architects and builders. But 
the acceptance to date is almost 
insignificant compared to tomor- 
row. 

For a moment control your ir- 
ritation and take a scientific look 
at that teen-aged daughter of 
yours. There she sprawls in your 
favorite chair with her scuffed 
loafers scratching your  wife’s 
treasured coffee table; sloppily 
clad in one of your best white 
shirts and faded denims. She’d 
had the telephone cradled to her 
ear for an hour as she munches 
candy and apples, and talks end- 
lessly. But let’s not glibly gloss 
over this picture for as she talks, 
there are serious processes at 
work. She is not growing to 
womanhood without ideas of her 
own ideas that are moved 
toward crystallization by the pop- 
ular magazines she studies as she 
talks on the ’phone. 


By today’s standards your home 
is quite modern, filled with won- 
derful conveniences that were but 
dreams in grandmother’s day. Yet 
that little lady on the telephone 
brashly and bluntly tells you and 
her mother that both your home 
and yourselves are old-fashioned! 


And by the exacting standards 
of the tomorrow she’ll know, she’s 
right. For this package idea of in- 
tegrated work areas almost push- 
button controlled is getting 
through to her. Already she’s 
vowed she will never dry dishes 
by hand or hang laundry on a line. 

When this exasperating young 
idol of your life marries and buys 
a home, either it will contain an 
integrated, coordinated work-free 
kitchen or she’ll neatly needle her 
young husband into the remodel- 
ing that will give it to her. She 
and millions like her will be an 
almost totally new market devel- 
oping in the next decade. 


These two basic markets — for 
single and for package purchases 
—are developing different buying 
habits than those which character- 
ized the single appliance market 
of years gone by. These buying 
habit changes originate only in 
part with the consumer. Basic 
changes within this business 
prompt new consumer attitudes. 

What was once a relatively sim- 
ple business is growing more and 
more complex. Not too many years 


ago an appliance retailer sold four 
major products— 

refrigerators 

stoves 

washing machines 

radios 


The number of models in any one 
mr anufacturer’s line was so limited 
it was possible for the successful 
retailer to stock easily seven or 
eight brands. 
_ Although the evolution of this 
industry has only begun, today an 
aggressive appliance retailer serv- 
ing his community well can stock 
a line from one manufacturer 
alone that embraces 14 different 
products— 

refrigerators 

ranges 

freezers 

washers 

dryers 

combination washer-dryers 

dishwashers 

disposers 

kitchen cabinets 

sinks 

water heaters 

air conditioners 

television receivers 

radios 


Today there are far more models 
of each product in each manufac- 
turer’s line. A refrigerator line 
may have 10 models; television, 
10 more; and my own company’s 
washer line has seven models. 
Further, nearly all of the major 
manufacturers have broadened 
or are broadening their lines to 
encompass more products. 


To serve a community com- 
pletely, a dealer must have a 
broad inventory of the products 
of the manufacturers he repre- 
sents. As more and new products 
broaden each single manufactur- 
er’s line, the retailer finds his 
dilemma increasing. Either he 
must overlook some of the busi- 
ness opportunities inherent in all 
products of a line, by stocking 
only part of the line, or he cannot 
continue to handle six or seven 


brands. His store just isn’t big 
enough! 


Today many dealers are moving 
toward handling one or two well- 
advertised national brands and 
making greater efforts to identify 
themselves with the tremendous 
national advertising programs of 
those brands. Thus with fewer 
brands but more products they are 
doing more volume. 

This approach of almost “marry- 
ing” one or two manufacturers 
will become increasingly import- 
ant as new products reach the 
market. For these new products 
will be added to already extensive 
lines. Since the traditional mar- 
ket of single unit purchases of to- 
day’s appliances will remain, an 
adequate inventory of conven- 
tional refrigerators, ranges, freez- 
ers, washers, dryers and television 
receivers is basic to a dealer’s 
success. Yet he will also want to 
stock or have quickly available 
these newer products of special- 
ized demand, 

Complex as it seems and is, the 
emergence of this wholly new 
market for packages of appliances 
rather than single units brings 
with it new opportunity for the 
appliance retailer, 

It is a fact, of course, that the 
volume home builder has in ef- 
fect suddenly become an appliance 
retailer. But he covers only one 
segment of this new market. 
There are 38 million homes in this 
country whose kitchen and laun- 
dry areas fall far short of today’s 
concept of ease and convenience. 
These homes and the desire of 
their owners for more automa- 
ticity or push-button living repre- 
sent a dollar volume potential of 
almost unbelievable magnitude. 

True, to capitalize on this the 
dealer must equip himself and his 
salesmen to be virtually kitchen 
planners, contractors and authori- 
ties on‘Federal aid in home 
financing as well as merchan- 
disers. 

It may well be that many of to- 

















day’s dealers won’t make this 
change and this home moderniz- 
ing volume may go to a new type 
of merchant who has not yet ap- 
peared ...a retailer who special- 
izes in the package market. To 
build store traffic, this dealer may 
advertise a factory-built, standard 
package kitchen or appliance cen- 
ter consisting of two or three ap- 
pliances and cabinets between 
them. He can design custom pack- 
ages from the variety of standard 
modular items at his disposal. He 
may deal not in single appliance 
sales but in quantity. And he will 
also perform a planning and dec- 
orating function for a fee. 

That is one question we expect 
to see resolved in the next decade. 
There are dozens of others. 

For instance, the discount house 
of today may mellow into an op- 
eration more conscious of its serv- 
ice responsibilities to the consum- 
er. 

Is the move to the suburbs go- 
ing to diminish the department 
store’s stature as a retail giant, or 
will these stores aggressively ex- 
pand into suburban branches? 

Will the average dealer learn 
the techniques of de-emphasizing 
certain products and concentrat- 
ing promotion on growth prod- 
ucts? 

We have seen that 50,000,000 of 
today’s appliances alone can be 
sold in 1965. If most of them move 
through today’s 60,000 appliance 
retail stores, won’t this increased 
volume make possible good busi- 
ness at shorter but profitable mar- 
gins? 

From these~ questions and a 
hundred more, it is readily ap- 
parent that there is dynamic chal- 
lenge ahead. The demand for 
imagination and creative ingenu- 
ity has never been greater. The 
opportunity inherent in the chal- 
lenge of these complex problems 
is almost unbelievable. It is this 
opportunity for individuals and 
companies and the relentless goad- 
ing of enterprising competition 
that provide answers. No one man 
nor ten can predict or prophesy 
what will happen. But one thing 
is certain, the tougher the compe- 
tition the more promising the fu- 
ture. 


Southern Co. Stock 
Offer Underwritten 


The Southern Company, utility 
holding company, is issuing to the 
holders of its common stock rights 
to subscribe at $17.50 per share 
for 1,507,303 shares of additional 
common stock at the rate of one 
share for each 12 shares held of 
record on Nov. 1, 1955. The sub- 
scription offer will expire at 3:30 
p.m. (EST) on Nov. 22, 1955. A 
group of investment firms man- 
aged by The First Boston Cor- 
poration was awarded the under- 
writing privileges at competitive 
bidding on Nov. 1 on its bid of 
13.125 cents per share compensa- 
tion. 

Proceeds from the sale of the 
shares will be applied to the pay- 
ment at or prior to maturity, Feb. 
1, 1956, of the company’s out- 
standing $15,000,000 of 342% notes 
payable to banks. The balance of 
the proceeds, together with treas- 
ury funds will be applied to the 
purchase at $100 per share of up 
to 55,000 additional shares of 
common stock of Alabama Power 
Co. and up to 85,000 additional 
shares of common stock of Georgia 
Power Co. The company owns 
100% of the outstanding common 
stocks of the Alabama and Georgia 
companies and a like interest in 
Gulf Power Co. and Mississippi 
Power Co. These operating util- 
ity companies comprise The 
Southern Company System, fur- 
nishing electric service in the 
states of Alabama, Georgia, Flor- 
ida and Mississippi in a service 
territory covering approximately 
100,000 square miles with a popu- 
lation exceeding 6,300,000. 


Over the five-year period 1950- 
1954 operating revenue of The 





Southern Company and its sub- 
sidiaries increased from $130,- 
688,000 to $193,781,000. For the 
12 months ended June 30, 1955, 
operating revenue was $200,776,- 
000. Consolidated net income for 
the 12 months ended June 30, 
1955, was $24,416,000, which com- 
pared with $23,368,000 for the cal- 
endar year 1954. Earnings per 
common share of The Southern 
Company were $1.35 for the 12 
months to June 30, 1955 and $1.29 
for the year 1954. 

The latest dividend on the com- 
mon stock of The Southern Com- 
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clared payable on Dec. 6, 1955, 
will not be paid to the holders 
of the additional stock. 


Ketcham Appointed to 


Fisk U. Fin. Committee 


Stanley R. Ketcham, Manager 
of the Fifth Avenue Branch of 
Smith, Barney & Co., has been 
appointed to the Financial Com- 
mittee of Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. The committee ad- 
vises the university’s trustees on 


management of Fisk’s $5,000,000 


Belmont Towbin Director 


Belmont Towbin, partner -in the 
investment banking firm of C. E. 
Unterberg, Towbin Co., has been 
elected a Director of Induction 
Motors Corp., Westbury, Long Is- 
land, Simon Saretzky, President 
of the company, announced. 


H. H. Kahn Director 


Herman H. Kahn, a partner in 
the New York investment banking 
firm of Lehman Brothers, has 
been elected a director of Avco 
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With W. E. Hutton & Co. 


BOSTON, Mass.—W. E. Hutton 
& Co., members New York Stock 
Exchange, announce that Thomas 
Lamb, Jr., has joined the organ= 
ization as a Registered Represen=- 
tative in their Boston office, 73 
Federal Street. 


George Shettle Director 


George P. Shettle has been 
elected a director of Guardian 
Mutual Fund, Inc. Mr. Shettle.is 
in charge of economic research 
and financial analysis of Lambert 


pany, 22% cents per share de- endowment. 


Manufacturing Corporation. 





What’s Happening to the Big Harvest... 


Here’s the story of how steel brings America’s 


rich harvest to your table... 


S arvest time. 

Pumpkins and cornstalks. 
— Warm, hazy days. Slightly 
i chilly nights. 

The earth leans back to rest. Man 
has taken its gifts, moved them along 
to your table. 

Just the wonders of how much we 
grow, how much we harvest, how much 
it takes to feed the hunger of millions, 
might obscure another wonder— 

Imagine, half of our entire food 
supply is preserved in tin cans! 






Look at these figures 


The remarkable volume and variety 
of foods brought to you in cans cer- 
tainly attest to the importance of 
this all-purpose container. 

On an average, 80 percent of all 
sweet corn and tomatoes harvested is 
canned. About 75 percent of the 
green peas and beets, and about one- 
half of the asparagus, are canned. 

And as to fruit—almost 60 percent 
of sour cherries, 45 to 50 percent of 
peaches, pears, apricots, are brought 
to you in tin cans. Besides, a tremen- 
dous variety of juices, soups, meat, 
fish, milk and other specialties. 


Advantages of tin cans 


There are, of course, many reasons 
why so much of our food comes in the 
tin can. 

It is strong, approximately 99 per- 
cent steel, with a coating of tin to 
make it resistant to corrosion. It won’t 
break or shatter. It’s easy to carry. 

It’s compact, adding only the tini- 
est fraction of an inch to the dimen- 
sions of its contents. It’s sanitary, too, 
used only once. It’s economical, sav- 
ing greatly in automatic canning, 
shipping weight, and storage space. 
And it’s the most versatile container, 
used for foods, paints, oils, soaps, bev- 
erages and many, many more things. 


National’s role 
Our Weirton Steel Company is a lead- 
ing supplier of the electrolytic and hot- 


NATIONAL STEEL , 


GRANT BUILDING 


dipped tin plate required for the more 
than 35 billion cans made each year. 
Of course, tin plate is just one of the 
many steels made by National Steel. 
Our research and production men 
| work closely with customers in many 
fields to provide steels for the better 
products of all American industry. 
At National Steel, it is our constant 
goal to produce still better and better 
steels of the quality and in the quantity 
wanted, when they are wanted, at the 
lowest possible cost to our customers. 














SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 
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Great Lakes Steel Corporation « Weirton 
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Hanna Iron Ore Company ¢ National Steel 
Products Company ¢ The Hanna Furnace 
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NAM Answers Criticisms of Its 
Policy Toward Gold Standard 


By ROBERT de FREMERY 
Vice-President, Onox, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
Member, Monetary and Credit Committee 
National Association of Manufacturers 


Commenting on the pamphlet, issued by the Economists’ Na- 
tional Committee on Monetary Policy, attacking the stand 
taken by the National Association of Manufacturers regarding 
domesiic gold convertibility of the dollar, Mr. de Fremery con- 
tends that iz the gold standard were now restored, it would 
place the country in the same position experienced in the 
1920’s, when the banking system collapsed. Answers argu- 
ments presented by Economists’ National Commitiee on Mone- 
tary Policy, and concludes their pamphlet has created a dis- 
service to the American people by deadening “impulse to think.” 


In April, 1955, the National 
Association of Manufacturers — 
upon advice of its Committee on 
Money and Banking — courage- 
ously took a 
stand in favor 
of not restor- 
ing domestic 
gold converti- 
bility of our 
dollar. In 
July, 1955, 
this action 
was severely 
and viciously 
criticised in a 
pamphlet pub- 
lished and 
distributed by 
the Econ- 
Omists’ Na- 
: tional Com- 
mittee on Monetary Policy bearing 
the title: “The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and Irre- 
deemable Currency.” 


The avowed purpose of the 
Economists’ National Committee 
on Monetary Policy is “to en- 
lighten the public as to the eco- 
nomics of the monetary issues 
before the country.” But unfortu- 
nately most of the literature they 
publish and distribute conveys 
the idea that there is unanimity 
of opinion among specialists in 
the field of monetary standards— 
that those opinions can be found 
in the publications of the Econ- 
omists’ National Committee on 
Monetary Policy, and that any 
opinions to the contrary are evi- 
dence of confused thinking, lack 
of knowledge, or selfish interests. 


It is vitally important that the 
American people realize that there 
is no unanimity of opinion among 
specialists in the field of monetary 
standards. If the people do not 
realize this fact, they may blindly 
follow the advice of such groups 
as the E. N. C. on M. P. — only 
to discover at a later date that the 
advice was wrong and that they 
should have thought the problem 
through for themselves. 


It is strange that although the 
E. N. C. on M. P. thinks there is 
a well-defined science of money 
on which the experts agree, they 
nevertheless feel that no person 
can understand it and come to the 
“correct answers” without years 
of study. 

In contrast to this, the N. A. M. 
feels that although there is no 
well-defined science of money, 
nevertheless there are certain 
basic fundamentals that the 
American people are fully capable 
of grasping and that will enable 
them to vote intelligently — with 
the courage of their own convic- 
tions — and without having to 
blindly follow the advice of 
“experts”. 





Robert de Fremery 


The Concern of the Manufacture; 
With Money Stability 


It should be clear that nobody 
is more concerned about the sta- 
bility of the dollar than the man- 
ufacturer. He knows that an in- 
flation of prices always leads to 
the demand for government con- 
trols which will interfere with 
his own freedom of action and 
may eventually lead to the com 


fiscation of his business. He also 
knows that a deflation of prices, 
i.e., a collapsing price level, is the 
cause of 90% of business failures. 
The larger the manufacturer, the 
more he has at stake in the 
maintenance of a stable dollar. 
So you can be sure that when the 
N. A. M. takes a definite stand 
on a question of monetary policy, 
it is only after very careful con- 
sideration has been given to the 
question at stake. 


The problem of whether we 
should or _ should not restore 
domestic convertibility of our 
dollar into gold should be settled 
on the basis of what effect each 
course of action is likely to have 
upon the stability of our dollar. 
And that stability is primarily 
determined by the stability of the 
supply of money and the expec- 
tation that the supply of money 
will continue to remain stable. 


The importance of having a 
stable supply of money — and One 
that can be expected to remain 
stable — can not be over-empha- 
sized. It should be clear that if 
the business and financial world 
have any reason to expect a de- 
crease in the supply of money, 
they will act accordingly. Plans 
for expansion will be shelved and 
every effort will be made to get 
into a more liquid position. Such 
actions will themselves hasten 
the very deflation that is antici- 
pated. But it would be wrong to 
infer from this that therefore the 
business world is responsible for 
the deflation. 

In determining the effect of re- 
storing domestic convertibility of 
our dollar into gold, we should 
face the fact that such an action 
will place the business world in 
much the same position it was in 
prior to the collapse in 1929. The 
outlook for business at that time 
was becoming increasingly bad 
because there was an expectation 
that the supply of money was 
likely to contract. And behind 
that expectation was the knowl- 
edge that the international gold 
credit mechanism was_ rapidly 
reaching a crisis that would 
sooner or later lead to a collapse 
of credit. 

Although the Federal Reserve 
System had been installed for the 
express purpose of preventing a 
collapse of credit in this country, 
it was too much to expect it to 
weather the crisis abroad and at 
the same time to maintain the 
domestic convertibility of Federal 
Reserve Notes into gold. In other 
words, as explained by Dr. Miro- 
slav A. Kriz, Chief, roreign ne- 
search Division of Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, before the 
Economic Forum of the National 
Industrial Conference Board in 
October, 1953: 


“While the internal gold con- 
vertibility of the dollar in no 
way restrained the inflationary 
pressures of the Twenties, it 
contributed to the collapse of 
our monetary system in the 
early Thirties. The root of the 
trouble was that the necessity 
for the Federal Reserve banks 
to be prepared for an internal 
drain on gold — as well as the 
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drain itself once it had gained 
momentum in 1933 — exposed 
our economy to a drastic and 
undesirable deflation.” 


Prof. O. G. Saxon took issue 
with Dr. Kriz by saying that the 
collapse of our monetary system 
was due to the collapse of the in- 
ternational gold standard abroad 
in 1931-32, not to our own con- 
vertibility. But it should be clear 
that confidence in our own bank- 
ing sysvem’s ability to weather 
the impending storm was severely 
weakened by the knowledge that 
the Federal Reserve System could 
not possibly come to the rescue 
of its member banks and at the 
same time maintain the domestic 
convertibility of its notes into 
gold. There simply wasn’t enough 
gold in the country to fulfill such 
an objective. 


Our Banking System Collapsed 
In 1933 


Many people will not accept 
the idea that the Great Depression 
was caused primarily by a lack of 
confidence in the ability of our 
banking system to weather a col- 
lapse of the international gold 
credit mechanism abroad. But the 
hard fact of the matter is that 
our banking system did collapse 
in 1933. And the nature of that 
collapse should be clear evidence 
that the loss of confidence in 1929 
was thoroughly justified. Some 
people are still of the opinion that 
the collapse of the banking system 
in 1933 was merely the result of 
political rumors that were circu- 
lating at that time. But that is 
damaging admission of the weak 
position the banking system was 
in. Surely this country deserves 
a monetary system that is strong 
enough to withstand a rumor. And 
a big step in that direction was 
taken after the National Bank 
Holiday by relieving our Federal 
Reserve Banks of the necessity of 
maintaining internal convertibil- 
ity of the dollar. 


Now consider for a moment the 
position we are in today. We are 
experiencing another boom of 
gigantic proportions. But manu- 
facturers continue with plans for 
further expansion. A necessary 
prerequisite for this expansion is 
confidence in our banking system. 
And we have that confidence. The 
Federal Reserve System no longer 
has to worry about maintaining 
domestic convertibility and there- 
fore is in a better position to come 
to the rescue of its member banks 
in the event of trouble. 


Putting Us Back Into the 


1920's 
3ut — and this is very impor- 
tant to bear in mind — if our 


government were so foolish as to 
restore domestic convertibility of 
our currency into gold, then we’re 
back where we were in_ the 
twenties. Once again we would be 
faced with an eventual loss of 
confidence in the ability of our 
banking system to stand up under 
a collapse of credit abroad. It is 
for this reason that the Board of 
Directors of the N.A.M. has 
placed the Association in a forth- 
right position on this all-impor- 
tant subject. 

We are aware of the dangers 
inherent in not restoring domestic 
convertibility. There is a grave 
possibility that inflationary forces 
will build up to such an extent 
that increasing government con- 
trols will become necessary — 
controls thatiowill seriously in- 
terfere with the proper function- 
ing of a free-enterprise economy. 
But faced with a choice between 
certain deflation and probable in- 
flation, we feel the wisest course 
of action is to risk the chance of 
inflation and redouble our efforts 
to solve the problem of preventing 
further inflation without bringing 
about a deflation. 


Answers to Dr. Spahr’s 
Arguments 


Now let us consider the stand 
taken by Walter E. Spahr, author 


‘of the pamphlet distributed by 
the E.N.C. on M.P. 


(1). On page 6, Prof. Spahr 
raises the question whether or not 
the Board was authorized to speak 
for all members of the N.A.M. 
Ot course not. And it’s absurd to 
conclude, as Prof. Spahr does, 
that when the Board takes a posi- 
tion on a matter of this sort, that 
it is claiming that all the members 
of the N.A.M. agree with that posi- 
tion. 


(2). Prof. Spahr states that an 
irredeemable currency is “un- 
sound” and “dishonest”. There is 
nothing unsound or_ dishonest 
about an irredeemable currency 
provided that it is net over-issued. 
Prof. Spahr would probably say 
that irredeembale currencies have 
always been over-issued. But so 
have redeemable currencies. And 
a redeemable currency that is 
over-issued is far more dishonest 
and unsound than an irredeem- 
able currency that is over-issued. 
The sort of redeemable currency 
this country had prior to 1933 — 
and which Prof. Spahr would 
have us return to — was unques- 
tionably unsound—as later events 
showed. Before the crash came, 
the banking system was obligated 
to pay on demand $56 billions in 
lawful currency — which, in turn, 
was redeemable in gold. With a 
little over $5 billions of gold in 
the country, it should be obvious 
why confidence was lost when 
credit was threatened abroad. 


Prof. Spahr believes that our 
monetary stock of gold in 1928-29 
was perfectly adequate to support 
redemption in gold. His reason for 
so believing is that past experi- 
ence with the gold credit mech- 
anism had resulted in our learn- 
ing that under n@rmal conditions 
only a small reserve of gold is re- 
quired for the maintenance of 
both domestic and foreign con- 
vertibility. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, we do not always have nor- 
mal conditions. And when abnor- 
mal conditions arise — as they 
did in 1931-32 — there simply 
isn’t enough gold to satisfy the 
outstanding claims for it. And 
that is why our government re- 
lieved our Federal Reserve Banks 
of the necessity of maintaining 
domestic convertibility into gold. 


Our country deserves a mone- 
tary and banking system that can 
serve us well during both normal 
and abnormal conditions. It is 
unwise for us to return to the type 
of redeemability that causes a 
collapse of credit in this country 
every time there is a collapse of 
credit abroad. 

(3). Prof. Spahr believes that 
the lessons of history favor the 
use of a redeemable currency. 
There is good evidence that pre- 
cisely the opposite is true. The 
world has turned to irredeemable 
currencies because ¢f the unsatis- 
factory experiences suffered from 
the use ef redeemable currencies. 


Prof. Spahr, of course, contends 
that the troubles we had when 
our currency was redeemable in 
gold were a result of abuses in 
the use of credit rather than the 
mere fact of redeemability. It is 
true that there have always been 
abuses in the use of credit — and 
there always will be. Man is not 
infallible. And that is why we 
should keep our monetary and 
banking system operating in such 
a way that when such abuses 
occur, they can be remedied with- 
out causing the entire credit struc- 
ture to collapse. But when our 
Federal Reserve Banks are obli- 
gated to maintain domestic con- 


vertibility of currency into gold, 
we lay ourselves open to a drastic 
collapse of credit every time it 
becomes necessary to counteract 
an abuse of credit. 

(4). On page 13, Prof. Spahr 
raises the question of why we 
should allow foreign central 
banks and governments to redeem 
their dollars in gold when we 





don’t allow the American people 
to do likewise. He feel¢ that the 
American people are being dis- 
criminated against. 

The answer, of course, is that 
experience has shown there isn’t 
enough gold for us to maintain 
both domestic and foreign conver- 
tibility of the U. S. dollar without 
laying ourselves open to the pos- 
Sibility of a drastic deflation of 
credit every time credit collapses 
abroad. 


It can be argued, of course, that 
if it is unwise to have domestic 
convertibility of our dollar into 
gold, then it is likewise unwise to 
maintain foreign convertibility of 
the dollar. 


That is a subject that could well 
be explored further. But at least 
for the present we don’t think it 
wise to maintain both domestic 
and foreign convertibility as we 
did prior to 1933. 


(5). Prof. Spahr’s mental atti- 
tude toward those who disagree 
with him is typified by the fol- 
lowing statement: 


“There are many people who 
speak for private enterprise and 
individuual freedom these days 
who at the same time support 
irredeemable currency. The in- 
consisteney in their position is 
obviously not clear to them; 
apparently they doubt that there 
is an inconsistency involved. But 
that is because they are not spe- 
cialists in the field of monetary 
standards and human _institu- 
tions.” (pp. 28-29). 


The question of whether we 
should or should not return to the 
type of convertibility that existed 
in 1933 is very serious. It is incor- 
rect to convey the impression that 
monetary specialists are in agree- 
ment on this subject. They are not. 


The EN.C. on M.P. has com- 
mitted a grave disservice to the 
American people by publishing 
and distributing material that 
deadens the impulse to think. And 
that is precisely what they have 
done. Prof. Spahr has in effect 
stated that this subject is too 
complicated for the public to 
understand without years of study, 
that all the experts are in agree- 
ment anyhow, and that therefore 
all the public need do is to follow 
the advice given by the E.N.C. on 
M.P. 


In contrast to this, the N.A.M. 
recognizes that there is a sharp 
divergence of opinion among the 
experts, and that the American 
people are fully capable of 
understanding the fundamentals 
involved. We can do no becter than 
to repeat the warning given by 
3radford B. Smith — Economist 
for U. S. Steel Corporation — in 
1947. His advice is as true today 
as it was then: 

“Yet matters pertaining to 
money must be comprehended if 
there is to be judicious thinking 
about causes, controls and conse- 
quences of inflationary boom. In 
fact, were it my habit to indulge 
in admonitions, I would say that 
the American people had better 
find out about money — and 
quick!” 


N. Y. Financial Writers 
14th Annual Follies 


The Fourteenth Annual “‘Finan- 
cial Follies,’ more widely known 
as the “Feast of the Scribes and 
Pharisees,” will be held in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Hotel 
Sheraton-Astor, Friday Evening, 
Nov. 18, it was announced by Jack 
R. Ryan of the New York 
“Times,” who is President of the 
New York Financial Writers’ 
Association. 

Top figures in finance, industry 
and government are expected to 
attend the event, a lampoon of 
the country’s economic events, 
staged annuallv by the Associa 
tion. éf 














Economic Impact of Automobile 
Industry Labor Contracts 


By ROBERT C. HENDON* 


Vice-President—Operations 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. 


Mr. Hendon, in commenting 
Motors labor contracts, which 


on the Ford-Chrysler-General 
provide for lay-off pay, holds 


that though these contracts do not usher in a new era in indus- 
trial relations, they certainly emphasize the trend toward a 
stabilized labor force. Helds that though this trend will not 
become universal, since some industries operate under seasonal 


fluctuations, it will expand 


I will not dispute the brochure 
on this meeting which says that 
this year, this 1955, saw the end 
of an era in industrial relations 
and the be- 
Zinning of an- 
other, but I 
am not quite 
ready to go 
that far. What 
happened at 
Detroit’s bar- 
gaining tables 
this summer, 
if not usher- 
ing in a new 
era, I will 
agree certain- 
ly emphasized 
a trend. It em- 
Phasizeda 
trend that has 
been very evident since the con- 
clusion of World War II. A large 
segment of American industry is 
moving closer and closer to a 
stabilized work force. The differ- 
ences—benefit-wise—between the 
man at the machine and the man 
at the desk are being eliminated. 
While unions may vary, as one 
union publication put it, from 
“wild enthusiasm to calm deri- 
sion” re supplemental unemploy- 
ment compensation of the Ford- 
GM type, they seek similar ends 
of employe security and job pro- 
tection. Some may take the road 
of a shorter work week with a 
greater increase in wages rather 
than what they describe as “com- 
plicated alternative’ routes, but 
they seek the same comfortable 
destination. And, technological 
improvements, better manufactur- 
ing methods, greater output make 
up the synthetic sponge that is 
supposed to absorb the high ex- 
pense of running a profitable 
business while getting them safe- 
ly to their havens. 

. The rapidity with which we are 
moving in this direction becomes 
very apparent when it is recalled 
that in the early part of 1946 paid 
holidays for hourly employes were 
practically unknown to mass in- 
dustries. Of course, a few com- 
panies (including my own) grant- 
ed them, but they were the 
exception. The shop worker in 
most manufacturing concerns re- 
ceived no wages if he took a vaca- 
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tion. Pensions and company- 
financed insurance plans were 
rare. And such benefits as pay 


for jury duty, pay for reserve 
training, funeral leave, pay for 
election day, were seldom even 
seriously discussed. 

Yet in a decade all this has 
changed. Today an hourly rated 
employe expects, and usually gets, 
a vacation of two weeks if he has 
been on the job five years; three 
weeks after fifteen. Some firms 
go even further and give him 
two weeks’ vacation after threé 
years or even two years, and he 
is entitled to at least a week’s 
time off after 12 months of serv- 
ice. He counts on six paid holi- 
days a year, and the seven that 
have existed in my industry for 
many years are quickly becoming 
a common pattern. This hourly 
worker looks forward to an in- 


come when he retires, in many 
cases completely paid for by the 
company, and in an amount that 
will buy more than fishing worms. 





*From an address by Mr. Hendon at 
the Fall Personnel Conference of the 
American Management Association, New 
York City, 








and have an effect on all. 


And his insurance program pro- 
tects his family should he die, and 
takes care of him if he is sick or 
disabled. Moreover, another pol- 
icy not only pays his hospital bill, 
but probably that of his wife and 
children if they get sick. 


While fringes were flying, wages 
weren’t standing still. Nineteen 
fifty-five witnessed the tenth 
round of increases since the big 
war. Matter of fact, the incomes 
of manufacturing employes have 
almost doubled in the space of 
this decade. Of course, prices have 
gone up too. There has been in- 
flation—and plenty of it. But 
cheap money is not the reason 
why management thus far has 
been able to afford this vastly 
increased overhead in labor costs. 
To support these ever increasing 
demands of our workmen has re- 
quired machined efficiency to 
increase productivity. There has 
been an almost imperceptible but 
very complete revolution in man- 
ufacturing—and materials hand- 
ling—techniques. It is these that 
have permitted us to raise, and 
substantially, our standards of 
living. As Peter F. Drucker has 
said, there will be no point when 


one can say “This is the year 
when the American economy 
went into automation.” A writer 


in the “Railway Clerk,” published 
by the union which has the largest 
membership among the employes 
in my company, recently suggest- 
ed that automation might have 
been started in 1784 by Oliver 
Evans at his flour mill on Red 
Clay Creek near Philadelphia but 
then again, he said, in effect, per- 
haps it started when the first glass 
blower lost his job to mechanical 
breaths—or perhaps not until the 
first dial telephone went into 
operation. Such confusion con- 
firms Drucker. In any event, until 
that curious and frequently mis- 
leading word “automation” made 
its entry into the industrial vocab- 
ulary, the public was _ almost 
totally unconscious of the great 
strides forward management was 
making in the ability to produce 
quality in quantity, and cheaply. 


The Tip-Off—Productivity Factor 


Perhaps the productivity factor 
that became a part of the 1950 
contracts between the UAW-CIO 
and the automotive companies 
should have been the tip-off. For 
there was an agreement to tie the 
income of the worker directly in 
with the greater profits a com- 
pany earns through better man- 
ufacturing methods or more effi- 
cient operations. But the idea of 
the improvement clause didn’t 
spread. Many industries, like the 
railroad industry upon which one 
arbitration proceeding forced a 
one-time 4-cent improvement fac- 
tor, were not geared to adopt it. 
Some companies agreed to the 
provision but considered it merely 
a gimmick designed to assure an 
annual automatic increase. They 
didn’t relate its terms to their own 
situation or to any well-founded 
probabilities of a measurable per- 
centage improvement. 


While I do not endorse the pro- 
ductivity factor as such, the fact 
that responsible management in a 
key industry accepted it is highly 
indicative of the forces at work 
within our economy. And asa de- 
parture from orthodox bargaining 
practices, some could well think 
it was more revolutionary in its 
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import, than was, the manage- 
ment-financed jobless pay pro- 
gram established by the big auto- 
mobile companies this summer. 
For productivity improvement, so 
far as the employe is concerned, 
is profit sharing without risk. It 
would put the burden on manage- 
ment to be smart enough, alert 
enough, to sharpen its production 
skills sufficiently each year to 
pay for it. And when a company, 
even a giant producer, agrees to 
such a pact, it is betting high, 
wide and handsome on its own 
ability as a smart manufacturer. 
More than that, it is shoving out 
a big stack of blue chips to back 
the economic future of the coun- 
try as a whole. 

Now, Walter Reuther has put 
his signature to contracts with 
Ford, General Motors, Chrysler 
and American Motors, that con- 
tain the principles of company- 
financed jobless pay. The plan the 
UAW-CIO finally okayed was a 
mighty long express trip from its 
original proposals. But the idea 
was there in all these pacts. And 
for political, as well as practical 
reasons, Reuther wanted credit for 
that idea. It was the crawl before 
the walk, the foot in the door, 
the camel-nose in the tent. The 
plan is far from a guaranteed an- 
nual wage. It provides a jobless 
wage, but it is neither guaranteed 
nor is it annual. Fixed are the 
costs. They are foreseeable. They 
add up to a nickel. But the im- 
pact of the automotive agreements 
will be felt by industry. McDonald 
of Steel was quick to push the 
principal, with pluses, into the 
can companies. The effects of 
such agreements cannot yet be 
fully assessed hut thev are hound 
to be extended—and in instances 
where the economic lights flash 
red. Companies, large and small, 
unionized or non-union, will feel 
the effects of these agreements. 
This does not imply that we are 
faced with a pattern. Far from it. 
For example, I cannot yet see how 
a service industrv like the Exoress 
industry, with its uncontrollable 
seasonal fluctuations, could adjust 
to such a pattern. It does mean, 
however, that great impetus has 
been given to the trend toward 
job stabilization and, it does 
mean that the nature of the man- 
ufacturing and operating work 
force is going to change, and 
change considerably within the 
next ten years. ‘ 

In many ways you and I, in 
our own lifetime, have experi- 
enced a greater advance in our 
material standard of living than 
has occurred in all the centuries 
that have gone before. But many 
say “you ain’t seen nothin’ yet.” 
There have been many articles 


written lately, some sounding 
like science fiction, that describe 
the brave new world of the fu- 


ture. It is said the average Amer- 
ican of 1975 will enjoy a $10,000 
income. He will live in a pas- 
toral-type community develop- 
ment, miles away from the place 
he works, and probably journey 
to and from by helicopter—the 
less fortunate probably in _heli- 
copter pools! Hourly wages will 
have been eliminated. Everybody 
will be on a salary. The four-day 
week will be an accomplished 
fact. Men will start to work late 
in youth—and retirement will 
come early. There will be leisure 
for travei, and partial payment 
plans to make it possible for all, 
and the travel may include space 
ship trips via convenient satellite 
stations. Developments in mech- 
anization will have _ eliminated 
heavy labor jobs. The white shirt 
won’t be a means of distinction 
between classes of workers. The 
blue shirt may be reserved as the 
exclusive badge of the television 
performer. It’s a pretty packaged 
picture all right. But from the 
events that we have witnessed in 
recent years, who can call it fan- 
tastic? However, (and amid 
such pleasant reverie I hate to 
toss some caution) this abundant 
future, though it may be within 
our grasp, will not be won un- 
less we are well aware of the im- 
plications of our actions today. 
We must move carefully. We can- 
not afford to make mistakes. The 
margin for error is small. Men, 
management, and the economy 
must have resiliency even yet 
unknown, 

Perhaps, as the brochure says, 
years hence, the summer of 1955 
will be looked back to as the 
beginning of a new era in indus- 
trial relations. Certainly, two 
things happened. A mass produc- 
tion industry assumed the respon- 
sibility for limited jobless pay. 
ini 1e.curn, it secured what seem- 
ingly is great flexibility of op- 
eration, greater freedom of man- 
agement. That is most important. 


The management clause in the 
Ford contract is a_ production 
man’s dream. It is’ precisely 


worded and, assuming it means 
to all parties what it says, 11 
provides a solid platform for ef- 
ficient manufacturing. It reads: 

“Nothing contained herein shall 
be deemed to qualify, limit, or 
alter in any manner the com- 
pany’s sole and complete author- 
ity and discretion to _ establish, 
regulate, determine, or modify 
at any time, levels of employ- 
ment, hours of work, the extent 
of hiring and lay-off, production 
schedules, manufacturing meth- 
ods, the products and parts there- 
of to be manufactured, where and 
when work shall be done, mar- 


keting of its products, or any 
other matter related to the con- 
duct of its business or the man- 
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ner in which the_business_is to be 
managed or carried on, in the 
same manner and to the same ex- 
tent as if this plan (Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefits) were 
not in existence; nor shall it be 
deemed to confer either upon the 
union or the board. (of adminis- 
tration) a voice in such matters.” 

As Ernest Breech, the Ford 
Chairman, recently stated, such a 
plan should “not shackle man- 
agement’s freedom to manage.” 
The Ford agreement gives the 
freedom to produce, the unquali- 
fied right to manage. There is 
no co-determination here. The 
union had to acknowledge the 
right of management to manage 
in order to secure its objective—a 
forward step toward job stabiliza- 
tion. It would seem to repudiate 
the thought that a union can en- 
gage in featherbedding and re- - 
strictive practices. I believe that 
the thought back of the manage- 
ment clause holds the key to the 
industrial relations future. In the 
long run it may prove far more 
significant than the limited GAW 
plan that was evolved in Detroit. 

While the automotive program 
will probably not be transferred 
in toto to other industries, it will 
have its effect on all. It will cause 
management everywhere to re- 
double its efforts to regularize 
employment—if for no other rea- 
son than for self-defense. In fact. 
for some years now, the National 
Association of Manufacturers has 
been advocating that industry 
work toward job stabilization on 
its own initiative. All of this at- 
tention will speed up the proc- 
esses of mechanization. It will 
change, as I have said, the nature 
of the workforce itself and it is 
this last that is of particular con- 
cern to the executives in person- 
nel and industrial relations. For 
it’s their responsibility to train 
the line in the personnel function. 
They have a job on their hands. 
Employment stabilization, talked 
about theoretically for years, is 
almost here and though from a 
cost reduction point of view the 
benefits of working with a per- 
manent workforce are obvious, 
they bring with them concomitant 
problems. 


F. I. du Pont Adds 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif—Joseph 
A. Wylot has been added to the 
staff of Francis I. du Pont & Co., 
677 South Figueroa Street. 


With Coombs & Co. 
(Special to THe FINaNnctaL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—William 
D. Bradford is now with Coombs 
and Company, 524 South Spring 
Street. He was formerly with C. 
A. Botzum Co. 














Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 


Quarterly Statement of Billings, Estimated Unbilled Balance 
of Major Contracts and Number of Employees 


Billings during the period: 
Shipbuilding contracts. . 


Ship conversions and repairs . 
Hydraulic turbines and accessories . . 


Other work and operations 
Totals . 


Three Fiscal Months Ended 


Nine Fiscal Months Ended 


Sept.26,1955 Sept.27,1954 Sept.26,1955 Sept.27,1954 

- « « « $19,556,616 $26,405,038 $66,723,945 $85,443,201 
ages 4,380,357 1,521,838 9,683,648 18,750,650 
1,566,334 1,803,816 6,512,980 4,586,431 

rae 2,271,883 3,754,957 10,377,813 10,158,002 


At Sept. 26, 1955 


Estimated balance of major contracts 


unbilled at the close of the period 


$150,851,426 


Number of employees on roll, including 
furloughed and part time employees, 


at the close of the period . . 


12,268 





$27,775,190 $33,485,649 $93,298,386 $118,938,284 


At Sept. 27, 1954 


$198,608,480 


13,989 


The Company reports income from long-term shipbuilding contracts on the percentage-of-completion basis; 
such income for any period will therefore vary from the billings on the contracts. Contract billings and estimated 
unbilled balances are subject to possible adjustments resulting from statutory and contractual provisions. 


By Order of the Board of Directors 


October 26, 1955 





R. |. FLETCHER, Financial Vice President 
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The 1936 Economic Qutlook 


B: ARTHUR R. UPGREN* 


Dean, Amos Tuck School of Business Administration, 
Dartmouth College 


Holding that “the economic 
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The economic outlook for 1956 
and the years through 1966 is 


very good. That is a pleasant and 
simple 


indeed so 
pleasant and 
simple that 
we want to 
make sure 
that we don’t 


conclusion 


accept it 
me fie 2: 7 
because it’s 


appealing. So 
let us look at 
the evidence. 
What are the 
grounds for 
optimism? 
The reason 
for optimism 
in the short 
run rests in 
the powerful weapons we nave 
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Arthur R. Upgren 


developed in the United States 
to prevent the economy, on 
the one hand, from going 


into any spiral of inflation, and 
the equally strong weapons we 
have developed to prevent the 
economy from going into any 
downward spiral. Before turning 
to these weapons it is appropriate 
to make a brief review of what 
has happened in the last two 
years. 

In 1953 our economy recorded 
high levels of output and em- 
ployment. These surpassed any 
previously known records. In 
terms of one simple measure, the 
amount of gross national output 
cf all goods and services for the 
economy, we had reached a figure 
of $370 billion. Then, as we know, 
came the modest recession of 
1953-1954. It was very modest in- 


deed, being less than a 3.5% de- 
cline from the high levels of 


1953. Thus it was approximateiy 
the size of the recession of 1948- 
1949. Why was it so modest? 

In retrospect, the cause of the 
recession is so abundantly clear 
cne wonders why prophets in high 
places were so certain that the 
depression was going to be so 
serious. The cause of the reces- 
sion was two-fold. After obtaining 
a truce in Korea, the Administra- 
tion reduced defense expenditures 
from a level of $54 billion to the 
level, which has now been main- 
tained for almost a year, of $40 
billion. That is the level probably 
to prevail for the coming 12 
months. As a result of this reduc- 
tion in expenditures for defense, 
there was a substantial reduction 
in inventories. This reduction 
amounted to almost $19 billion. In 
addition, as defense expenditures 
were reduced, and there was the 
additional reduction of inven- 
tories, naturally the current rate 
of production in the areas of steel 
declined very sharply. Thus it 
was that the rate of steel produc- 
tion fell below 70% of capacity 
and for the entire calendar year 
of 1954 almost all steel companies 
reported a 20% decline in sales. 
Tota! takings of all durable goods 
did not decline as much but the 
difference was made up out of 
inventory. 

The total decline in these two 
components during the recession 
amounted thus to $24 billion. Off- 
getting them were several in- 
creases in the other components of 
total gross national expenditures. 
A more liberal housing bill was 
passed which enlarged expendi- 
tures for new homes. Tax reduc- 
tions encouraged a larger amount 





*An address by Dean Upgren before 
fhe Florida Savings and Loan Association, 
Lente Vedra, Fla., Oct. 17, 1955 


outlock is excellent,” Dean 


|  Upgren says that in the short-run there are only three impor- 
tant forces which could generate any recessionary conse- 
quences, namely: (1) a general decline in consumer spending; 
(2) a decline in consumer expenditure on consumer durable 
goods, and (3) a decline in housing construction. Foresees 
, Gross National Product in 1956 exceeding $400 billion. 


of personal consumption expendi- 
tures in every quarter of 1953 and 
1954. In fact, the tax reductions 
on personal incomes were so well 
managed that personal disposable 


incomes rose in every quarter of 
the recession. This of course is 
nothing short of magnificent. At 


the same time, the abandonment 
of the excess profits tax and the 
automatic working of our tax 
structure cushioned very largely 
the decline in corporate earnings. 
As a result the decline in cor- 
porate profits was so very slight 
that corporations were indeed en- 
couraged to continue a_ steady 
expalsion in their total expendi- 
ture for new plant and equipment. 

tate and local governments also 


enlarged their expenditures as 
they have been doing in every 
year since the end of the war. 


Even our foreign trade came to 
the assistance of the economy. By 
1954 Europe was enjoying an ex- 
cellent recovery and our export 
volume was fully maintained, and 
indeed it is at new high levels to- 
day. The total upward thrust in 
the economy substracted a full 
$10 billion from the total reces- 
sionary forces. Thus the depres- 
sion was mild indeed. 


The Recovery 


Now let us turn briefly to the 
recovery. Since the low point of 
1954, the total production in the 
economy has expanded as much 
above the peak levels of 1954 as it 
bad declined below those levels in 
1954. Consequently in the second 
quarter of this year total produc- 
tion was at a rate of $384 billion 
and it is possible a higher rate is 
being recorded in the third quar- 
ter of this year. The recovery has 
been stimulated by a very sharp 
rise in housing expenditures and 
a very high rate of increase in 
consumer expenditures for du- 
rable goods. In fact all forms of 
expenditure have increased with 
the single exception of defense 
expenditures. This is admirable 
and it has given us a very strong 
economy. Now we are ready for 
the first question. What about the 
economic outlook for 1956? 

I believe the economic outlook 
is excellent. In the short run there 
are only three important forces 
which could generate any re- 
cessionary consequences. The first 
force would be the decline in con- 
sumer expenditures of all kinds. 
This hardly to take place 
inasmuch as personal consumer 
incomes have risen about $17 bil- 
lion in the last year and the 
recent wage and salary increases 
certainly indicate a rising per- 
sonal disposable income in the 
coming six months and perhaps 
entire year of 1956. A second 
cause of declining expénditures 
might take place in two special 
areas of consumer expenditure. 
The first area is that of consumers’ 
durable goods. The attractiveness 
of the present goods of a durable 
character available to consumers 
is remarkable indeed. Consumer 
takings have steadily grown and 
there seems no diminution in 
sight. It is possible, of course, that 
automobile output will not be as 
high in 1956 as in 1955 but the 
decline will not be large. Inas- 
much as consumer disposable in- 
come is growing, it seems most 
likely that expenditures for du- 
rable goods and other kinds of 
goods, other than automobiles, 
will grow. The second area of 
expenditure by consumers which 
is critical is the expenditure for 
housing. 


is 
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Housing Construction 


It is interesting to look at the 
record of housing expenditures. 
About a year ago President 
Eisenhower said that our total 
gross national production in the 
year 1965 might reach the figure 
of $500 billion. This was based on 
the estimates of the economists 
serving the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. These men 
estimated that total gross national 
output of all goods and services 
in 1965 might reach a $535 billion 
level. At the time these estimates 
were made expenditures for hous- 
ing were at the annual rate of 
$11.8 billion. This particular com- 
ponent in the estimate for 1965 
was placed at $16.0 billion. It is 
indeed interesting to observe that 
in the second quarter of 1955 total 
expenditures for housing were at 
the annual rate of $16.3 billion. 
Thus in one year housing expen- 
ditures advanced rapidly enough 
so that the actual rate of outlay 
surpassed an estimate which was 
made not for one year ahead but 
for 11 years ahead. 

Naturally the expenditures in 
this area may be expected to de- 
cline somewhat. The forces set- 
tling in motion a slight downward 
adjustment here are df course the 
tightening of credit and _ the 
modest increases in interest rates 
and down payments on houses. 
The important meaning of the 
higher interest rates is that this 
automatically induces a decline in 
the quotation for government se- 
curities. Here the longer term 
2-and-one-halves are selling at 
about 95. At such a figure the 
holders of these bonds are much 
less inclined to sell them to 
finance further acquisition of 
mortgages on homes. The reason 
for this resistance is two-fold: 
First, the holders of government 
bonds do not like to sell them at 
levels below par and necessarily 
take the loss consequent thereto; 
secondly, as the government bonds 
decline, the yield on them in- 
creases so that higher yields are 
demanded on other securities. As 
these higher yields are demanded, 
there is a reticence to acquire 
such other securities until the 
market shall have become stabi- 
lized and no further advance in 
yield is to be expected. We are 
nearing that position today. 


No decline in housing expendi- 
tures is expected to occur in 
1956. We can certainly expect ad- 
vancing consumer expenditures 
for all goods and of course an 
advance in the expenditure of 
businesses for machinery and 
equipment and new construction. 
Further state and local expendi- 
tures are constantly rising and it 
is possible that once again, after 
a two-year lapse, Federal out- 
lays for purposes other than de- 
fense will rise due to expenditures 
made in support of the large 
agricultural crops being produced 
this year. 


The Federal Budget 


At the present time the Federal 
budget is overbalanced on a cash- 
consolidated basis. Consequently 
some reduction in taxation is pos- 
sible next year while still retain- 
ing both a strong budget position 
and a strong Federal debt position. 
If there is any prospect of some 


recession ahead, the _ extraor- 
dinarily strong stimulus of tax 


reduction can be applied. As that 
reduction is arranged, there is im- 
provement in the prospect that tax 
revenues. will run high on the 
higher tax base thereby induced. 

All in all, it seems possible that 
our rate of total gross national 
production might some time in 
1956 cross the $400 billion mark. 
At such a mark the average 
family income will exceed $5,600. 
This means that consumers are 
steadily marching into income 
levels which permit enlarged 
“discretionary svending.” The real 
question is, will these expendi- 
tures enlarge as incomes do in- 
crease? I think the answer here is 
going to be clearly in the affirm- 
ative. 


Great Investment Opportunities in Real Estate, 
Zeckendorf Declares 


William Zeckendorf maintains financial analysts, in overlook- 
ing purchase of ground rent, with the security of a building, 
are neglecting an outstandingly safe investment medium. 


William Zeckendorf, one of the 
nation’s leading real estate devel- 
opers and President of Webb and 
Knapp, Inc.. in an address before 
the Invest- 
ment Associa- 
tion of New 
2 Ore 8 
Schwartz’s 
Restaurant on 
Oct. 5,stressed 
investors’ neg- 
lect of op- 
portunities in 
real estate, 
notably in the 
area of ground 
rent. 

‘T would 
like to talk 
about real 
estate in one 
phase that might appeal to the 
investment community. I would 
like to broaden your interest in 
real estate,” said Mr. Zeckendorf. 
“T feel there are certain types of 
real estate which are being com- 
pletely neglected for their po- 
tentials at the highest level cf 
financial investment thinking. I 
have particular reference to the 
income from underlying land 
where you have as security the 
building erected on top of it. This 
security is so great as to make it 
almost out of the question for the 
investor to be extinguished.” 


“If you only own the land, to 
be sure, you would not have de- 
preciation and an offsetting bene- 
fit, as such, for income tax pur- 
poses,’ Mr. Zeckendorf continued. 
“Hence, the market for this type 
of investment would be limited to 
those who are not concerned with 
income taxes. I have reference, 
of course, to pension funds and 
the like — those who could buy 
any security without regard to 
tax consequences. But in these 
areas what I have in mind con- 
stitutes perhaps the greatest over- 
lay of investment opportunity 
which I know of in real estate 
that exists anywhere in the 
United States. 


“IT am aware when you ap- 
proach the appraisal of any un- 
derlying security, you primarily 
deal with credit. You look at 
balance sheets. Balance sheets 
are things that change, and there 
are only two approaches that I 
understand—one is balance sheet 
and the other is security, collat- 
eral security, immutable collat- 
eral which is pledged and cannot 
be removed. This investment is 
in this latter category, but some- 
times you get both. 


Witham Zecxendorf 


“As I said, the investment con- 
sists in buying leased land where 
you have as security for the 
ground rent, the building on top 
of it. Where the land has a value 
of 15 or 20% of the total improve- 
ment, the effect is that 85 to 80% 
of the total value secures the 
ground lease. 

“But the strange thing is the 
crazy approach that the average 


investor has of looking at this 
sort of thing,’ the realty leader 
went on. “in the first place, 


where the land has a value of 
15 or 20% of the total improve- 
ment, the purchase of land held 
under an underlying lease is the 
same as loaning on 20% of value. 
Amortization is completely un- 
necessary because you have such 
huge collateral. The building and 
the ground lease are frequently 
subject to millions of dollars’ 
worth of bonded indebtedness, all 
of which is subordinate and 
junior to the ground rent, and 
very frequently the yield on that 
junior debt is lower than the 


yield at which you have to sell 
the underlying land. This is up- 





side down, and there is in this 
country a tremendous opportunity 
in our business for a reappraisal 
and a proper appraisal market of 
these underlying land fees. 


“Although these fees can today 
be purchased and syndicated to 
yield 5%, they are entitled to a 
yield comparable to the highest 
kind of any unsecured high credit 
corporate security, or any mort- 
gage security that I know about. 
In fact, I would rate them just 
above a government bond in yield 
and I would say that if the cur- 
rent going rate of a government 
bond is 3%, that these fees should 
sell in this market for 342%,” Mr. 
Zeckendorf concluded. 


N. Y. Inv. Ass’n to 
Hear Burgess Nov. 15 
pre natant 








W. R. Burgess 


On Nov. 15 the Investment 
Association of New York will hold 
its Annual dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 


Guest speaker will be the 
Honorable W. Randolph Burgess, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. 


H. Hentz & Co. Opens 
Twelfth Branch Cffice 


H. Hentz & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, who 
next year will be celebrating their 
100th Anniversary, announce the 
opening of their 12th branch of- 
fice at 1430 Broadway (Lowen- 
stein Building) under the co- 
management of Jack Renick and 
Maurice N. Moes. 


Mr. Renick has been associated 
with H. Hentz & Co. since 1928 
in various capacities, except for 
the years 1943 to 1945 when he 
served with the United States 
Armed Forces in the China- 
Burma-India theatre. Upon his 
return, he assumed the manager- 
ship of the H. Hentz & Co. office 
at the Sherry-Netherland Hotel. 


Mr. Moes has been associated 
with the brokerage business for 
the past 19 years. Before joining 
H. Hentz & Co., Mr. Mces was 
connected with Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


Spiess and Rubenstein 
With L. J. Mack & Co. 


L. J. Mack & Company, Incor- 
porated, 50 Broad Street, New 
York City, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Peter W. Spiess as 
senior trader and William E. Ru- 
benstein as sales executive. Mr. 
Spiess was formerly with Harri- 
son & Schultz and prior thereto 
conducted his own investment 
business in New York, 


Itterly-Walter Branch 


BERWICK, Pa.—Itterly-Walter, 
Inc. has opened a branch office in 
the Jackson Building under the 
management of Frederick D. Do- 
lan. Mr. Dolan was formerly local 
manager of J. H. Drass & Co. 
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An Independent 0:1 Man Views 
The Petroleum Industry 


By CURTIS 


A. KINARD 


President, Kin-Ark Oil Company 


Asserting the independent cil companies can look forward to 


1956 with considerably more 
Mr. Kinard foresees no real 


epiimism than in recent past, 
danger from attacks on the 


statutory depletion provision in the oil man’s tax schedule. 
Gives data on exploration and production of petroleum, and 
says search for oil is an expensive business, while lease fees 
have advanced. Stresses unfavorable impact on independent 
producers of increased ci] imports, and holds this problem 


should be resolved by the industry itsel!. 


Scores Federal 


control of natural gas prices. 


The domestic oil producing in- 
dustry, especially the independent 
oil companies who form the vast 
bulk of drilling and producing 
firms in the 
United States, 
can look for- 
ward to 1956 
with consid- 
erably more 
optimism than 
in the recent 
past. Two sig- 
nificant de- 
velopments 
account for 
this. One was 
the passage in 
the House of 
Representa- 
tives of the 
Harris Bill 
which calls for the lifting of Fed- 
eral control of natural gas prices 
at the well-head. Consideration is 
promised in the Senate early in 
the next session. The other is the 
government’s call for a voluntary 
cutback in foreign oil imports and 
a subsequent favorable response 
by the importing industries. 

Although the industry can ex- 
pect the usual periodic attacks on 
the statutory depletion provision 
in the oil man’s tax schedule, at- 
tacks that are generally politically 
inspired or based on emotional 
considerations, no real danger to 
this crucial legislation is foreseen. 
Oil men have weathered such op- 
position since the provision was 
made law back in 1926. 


Curtis A. Kinar¢é 


More Vigorous Search for Oil 

Together, these favorable de- 
velopments will undoubtedly 
stimulate a renewed and vigorous 
search for oil and natural gas in 
the United States and a resultant 
increase in total production. Why 
oil men and especially the small 
and medium-sized producers need 
these protective measures is in- 
herent in the domestic petroleum 
business itself. Reservoirs and oil 
man taps are not inexhaustible. 
A well may produce economically 
for 25 years; it may, despite vari- 
ous modern methods of conserva- 
tion, stop producing in a very 
short time. The oil man, then, 
must keep going on, looking for 
more oil in both proven and new 
fields. He does so in his own in- 
terests, almost by instinct. His 
enterprise in this competi- 
tive, costly and hazardous busi- 
ness also serves the country’s 
economic welfare in peacetime 
and its national security in times 
of emergency. A few general con- 
siderations may demonstrate the 
importance and, at the same time, 
uniqueness of the industry and 


the independent oil man’s role 
in it. 
Nearly 100 years ago a few 


imaginative men, using primitive 
equipment, began drilling a hole 
in the ground at Titusville, Pa., 
under the supervision of a retired 
railroad conductor, Edwin L. 
Drake. When people heard he was 
drilling for oil they immediately 
dubbed it “Drake’s Folly.” 
Today, over a half million wells 
in the United States produce ap- 
proximately 2 billion barrels of 
oil each year—half the world’s 
total supply. In terms of capital 
investment, petroleum is the coun- 





try’s third largest industry. It 
provides over 63% or nearly two- 
thirds of the nation’s energy 
sources that propel a national 
economy unprecedented in history. 


A brief glance at recent explo- 
ration and production figures show 
that in 1953 the drilling of 49,325 
wells was completed. Of this num- 
ber 25,748 produced crude petro- 
leum aad 3,801 natural gas. In 
1954 drilling was completed in 
54,051 wells of which 29,776 pro- 
duced crude oil and 3,974 natural 
gas. As of July, 1955, drilling ven- 
tures showed a slight increase and 
production was up by 5%. The 
point here is that with each new 
discovery well drilled new addi- 
tions are made to the 35 billion 
barrels of petroleum we now have 
urderground in proven reserves. 
With thousands of able and ener- 
getic oil men exploring and open- 
ing new reservoirs in 40 oil-bear- 
ing states, it would be “folly” to 
underestimate our ultimate reserve 
potential, 


The “Drekes” of our time. are 
the independent oil men. By defi- 
nition his is a small or medium- 
sized, unaffiliated oil company 
exclusively engaged in drilling 
end production activities. Unlike 
the major integrated companies, 
who may also explore for and 
produce petroleum, the independ- 
ent usually does not transport, 
refine or market his product. In 
the United States there are nearly 
12,000 independent oil companies. 
Major companies total about 200. 

As in the past, the independent 
operator holds the key to future 
expansion of the petroleum indus- 
try. Although he may operate in 
fields where oil has already been 
found, his major interest is in un- 
proven or “wild-cat” areas where 
drilling has not been attempted 
but where his geologists tell him, 
after extensive surveys, oil may 
be found. 

Traditionally, the independent 
drills 76% of the wells that open 
new fields. This keeps oil in abun- 
dant supply and inexpensive to 
the consumer. 

While modern scientific meth- 
ods have considerably reduced the 
earlier hazards of oil exploration, 
the element of chance can never 
be eliminated. In new fields eight 
out of nine wells drilled are dry 
holes. And even when he finds 
oil in unproven areas, the inde- 
pendent oil man follows many 
state regulations mace in the in- 
terests of oil conservation and for 
the maintenance of a supply-de- 
mand balance. This he does will- 
ingly, even though these pro-ration 
rules somewhat curtail his imme- 
diate production and add to his 
development costs. 


Search for Oil Is an Expensive 
Business 


The search for oil is an exven- 
sive business. The cost of drilling 
an average well is estimated at 
$100,000. However, a 10,000-foot 
or deeper well can range in cost 
from $250,000 to a million dollars. 
Moreover, there has been an al- 
most annual increment in equip- 
ment and labor costs and a rise in 
basic lease fees and yearly rentals. 

In drilling a single well, the 
average independent oil firm— 
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and I think my company is typical 
—needs a drilling rig costing 
$300,000; thousands of feet of drill 
pipe and steel casing; 25 to 100 
drilling bits; and large amounts of 
mud additives, cement, water and 
fuel oil. Since the war there has 
been a steady rise in the cost of 
these materials, especially steel. 


On the independent’s payroll, 
either working part or full time, 
are drilling crews, repair crews, 
engineers, cementers and other 
skilled technicians. His staff must 
include top-grade geologists and 
geophysicists and, at times, a 
paleontologist, to get the clearest 
picture possible of sub-surface 
oil-bearing structures. His land 
Gepartment staff must be both 
agile and tactful in the very sen- 
sitive role of acquiring leases on 
lands where his geologists and 
others have told him oil may be 
found. Wages and salaries in the 
oil business, which have been 
frequently increased in the past 
several years, rank among the 
highest of any industry in the 
country. 


Lease Fees Have Advanced 


There has also been an increase 
in lease fees. In my own exper- 
ience I have watched them rise 
steadily until today. we are paying 
as high as $25 an acre in basic 
fees, and yearly rentals range be- 
tween $1 and $5 an acre. If an in- 
dependent is to keep pace with 
the needed expansion of the in- 
dustry, he must continually buy 
large blocks of leases running into 
many thousands of acres on 
prospective oil-bearing properties. 
This has to be done even though 
it may be months and years be- 
fore drilling can start during 
which he may have to renew his 
options. 

Actually, the lease Iands he 
holds and their location often 
determine the success of an in- 
dependent company in his con- 
tinuing operations. Almost without 
exception the oil man today enters 
negotiations with one or more, 
sometimes seven or eight other oil 
firms, independent and major, to 
combine resources in exploring 
for oil and developing a field 
once oil is found. This is called 
“building a block.” 


Pooling resources reduces the 
individual’s risk by spreading dry- 
hole costs. In cases of opening un- 
proven or ‘“wild-cat” fields in 
which, as I’ve mentioned, the in- 
dependent usually takes the in- 
itiative, the large integrated oil 
firms often finance the drilling 
operations. In this respect the re- 
cent merger trend among majors 
has proven beneficial to the in- 
dependent for it usually means 
the availability of greater capital 
outlay for such joint ventures. 

Considering this cost picture 
and the fact that drilling for oil 
is always a venture, pitting the oil 
man against nature, it is under- 
standable why the independents 
are seriously concerned by an in- 
crease in the volume of foreign oil 
brought into the country by about 
18 importing companies. In pre- 
war years the United States was 
a net exporter of petroleum but 
in 1946 the situation was reversed 
when the country imported 5% of 
its oil supplies. Imports have in- 
creased considerably since then. 

Naturally, the domestic oil man 
is familiar with the problems 
faced by the shapers of our for- 
eign policy in the question of 
trade liberalization, and he is not 
advocating a total embargo or a 
prohibitive tariff on oil imports. 
In fact, he went along with the 
recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet Committee on 
Fuels, headed by Defense Mobil- 
izer Arthur Fleming, that im- 
ports should be held to the 1954 
ratio between imports and do- 
mestic production which was 13%. 

This year, imports began to run 
higher than the recommended 
ratio. As Mr. Fleming pointed out 
in his call for a voluntary cut- 
back, imports of crude petroleum 
were 15% of domestic production 
and residual oil was 23%. At this 


rate the independent domestic 
producer felt that imports were 
no longer merely supplementing 
domestic production but actually 
supplanting it. The increase ob- 
viously meant a partial loss of 
market for the local oil men, par- 
ticularly in the Eastern States. 


It is my belief that such prob- 
lems can and should be resolved 
within the industry itself. It may 
be that eventual opening of for- 
eign markets, particularly in un- 
der-developed areas, may help 
solve the question. In the mean- 
time, however, the Cabinet Com- 
mittee’s cautionary action was 
heartening news to the independ- 
ent oil company and should have 
a wholesome effect on its future 
operations. 


Federal Control of Natural Gas 
Prices 

Another problem of national 
scope, affecting both the inde- 
pendent and the major oil com- 
panies, is Federal control of nat- 
ural gas prices at the well-head. 
In 1954, the Supreme Court, in the 
now famous Phillips Petroleum 
case, held that the Natural Gas 
Act of 1938 gave the Federal 
Power Commission the right to 
regulate well-head gas prices. 


On exploration ventures the oil 
man looks for both crude petro- 
leum and natural gas for both, 
from the discovery point of view, 
are inseparable. Although more 
crude is found, natural gas is no 
insignificant by-product of the 
industry. It is an important part 
of the oil man’s income. 


Even if the industry were able 
to take the regulation in stride, it 
would be logical to anticipate a 
trend toward additional controls, 
that the control by the FPC 
would be extended eventually to 
cover all the nation’s sources of 
energy, including oil and ccal. In 
the face of such threats, the oil 
industry fought back. Individu- 
ally and through their national 
organizations, the oil man waged 
a campaign showing that Federal 
control punished both the pro- 
ducer and consumer. 

The effort was successful in 
part, but only in part. During the 
last Congressional session the 
Harris Gas Bill, authored by Con- 
gressman Oren Harris, of Arkan- 
sas, was introduced in the House. 
It opened a lively debate between 
champions of the gas producers 
and those of consumer interests. 
However, the bill drew important 
bi-partisan support from some 
Congressmen of States that were 
entirely gas-consumers. One was 
Congressman Joseph P. O’Hara, of 
Minnesota, who said if the bill 
were defeated the independent 
producer would find difficulty 
getting capital to finance explora- 
tions that increase supplies. He 
prophesied that in five years the 
consumers would be paying far 
more for their gas. 

Eventually, the bill passed the 
House by a margin of six votes. 
It was too late for consideration 
by the Senate before it adjourned 
but consideration there was prom- 
ised early in the forthcoming ses- 
sion. It is hoped that the debate 
in the House, which brought the 
question into sharp focus, may 
help determine the Senate’s course 
of action in January. The House 
vote was, in fact, a vote of con- 
fidence for the independent oil 
men. 


The Depletion Allowances 

Another important problem af- 
fecting the oil man is the periodic 
attacks made on his percentage 
depletion allowance for tax pur- 
poses. The provision, passed by 
Congress in 1926, allows the owner 
of individual oil and gas leases 
to deduct 2742% of his gross in- 
come before computing income 
taxes. However, this deduction 
cannot exceed 50% of net income. 
The result is that the average de- 
pletion deduction is far below the 
27142% Maximum. 

The statutory provision was 
designed by Congress to compen- 
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sate oil men for the unusual risks 
they must take in oil exploration 
and to attract needed capital for 
expanded drilling operations. The 
legislation has paid real dividends 
for both the industry and the 
country. By spurring discovery 
activities, more and better petro- 
leum has been added to the na= 
tion’s supplies at continuously low 
prices. 

Still, on almost every occasion 
when the tax laws are previewed, 
objections, motivated on political 
grounds, are raised. Percentage 
depletion then is usually sub- 
jected to a close scrutiny in Com-=- 
mittee. Opponents, however, have 
never been able to show that the 
provision benefits only the oil 
operator and not the country.as 
a whole. Otherwise, the depletion 
clause would long since have been 
deleted. Actually, without it, 
many an independent oil company 
would have passed out of exist- 
ence. 

In general, then, the independ- 
ent oil companies have made tell- 
ing progress in removing ob- 
stacles and continuing an increas? 
in producing the nation’s oil. Un- 
less new moves are made ts 
throttle him completely, he can 
be expected to continue an ener- 
getic search for the petroleur1 
reservoirs with which nature has 
richly endowed our country. 


Central States 1.B.A. : 
Elects New Officers 


CHICAGO, I1l.—David J. Her-= 
ris, President of Fairman, Harris 
& Company, Inc., Chicago, was 
elected Chairman of the Central 
States Group, 
Investment 
Bankers As- 
sociation of 
America, at 
the group’s 
annual meet- 
ing in the At- 
tic Club. He 
succeeds 
Thomas W. 
Evans, Vice- 
President, 
Continental 
Illinois Na- 
tional Bank 
and Trust 
Company. 

William J. Lawlor, Jr., partner 
in Hornblower & Weeks, wa3 
elected Vice-Chairman, and Pavt 
W. Fairchild, Assistant Vice- 
President, First Boston Corpora- 
tion, was elected Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

The new officers take office in 
December following the annual 
convention of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America, 
to be held Nov. 27 to Dec. 2 in the 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Fla. 

New members of the Executive 
Committee are Fabian Brewer, 
William Blair & Company; Elmer 
G. Hassman, A. G. Becker & Co., 
Inc.; Gilbert H. Osgood, Blunt, 
Ellis & Simmons; and Erwin A, 
Steubner, Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Mr. Evans and Douglas Casey, 
President of A: C. Allyn & Ca., 
will represent the Central States 
Group as Governors of the na- 
tional association for three-year 
terms. The Central States Group 
embraces the states of Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska and Wis- 
consin. 


With Oscar F. Kraft 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Regi- 
nald E. Laine and Calvin L. Me=- 
Intyre have joined the staff of 
Oscar F. Kraft & Co., 530 West 
Sixth Street. Mr. McIntyre was 
previously with Taylor & Com- 
pany. 











David J. Harris 


Joins King Merritt 


(Special to THe FinaNcIiAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Jame3 
D. Jordano is now with King Mer- 
ritt & Company, Inc., 
Broadway. 
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Will the Proposed British 


Budget 


Stop Inflation? 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Commenting on the proposed new budget for the British Gov- 


ernment, Dr. Einzig contends none of the measures proposed, 


taken in themselves, appear to be effective in curbing inflation. 
Says consumer demand, because of increased sales taxes, is 
not likely to be substantially reduced and the 5% increase 
in the tax on dividends is not likely to discourage dividend 


increases. 


Finds proposed cuts in public expenditures not 


“very impressive.” 


LONDON, Eng.—Mr. Butler, 
the British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, has now definitely de- 
cided to resist pressure in favor 
of intensify- 
ing the credit 
squeezeby 
means of a 
6% Bank rate. 
Instead, he 
has supple- 
mented the 
effects of the 
credit squeeze 
and of the re- 
strictions on 
instalment 
selling by a 
series of fis- 
cal and other 
measures, in 
the hope that 
their joint effect would be suffi- 
cient to check the inflationary 
trend. These measures consist of 
mopping up some consumers’ pur- 
chasing power by additional tax- 
ation, discouraging dividend in- 
creases, cutting down capital ex- 
penditure, and raising artificially 
low rents to more economic level. 

None of these measures, taken 
in themselves, appear to be very 
impressive. The yield of the in- 
creased Purchase Tax amounts to 
merely £75 million in a full fi- 
nancial year, barely sufficient to 
make an appreciable difference 
from the point of view of the in- 
flationary demand. On the as- 
sumption that the national in- 
come remains’ unchanged, it 
should mean that, as a result of 
higher prices, the volume of goods 
bought by consumers would 
merely be reduced by something 
like %%. And for the sake of 
this trifling reduction the gov- 
ernment chose to irritate tens of 
millions of consumers by petty 
additions of Purchase Tax on a 
very wide range of household 
goods and other necessities. 


As a matter of fact, consumer 
demand is not likely to be re- 
duced to even such negligible de- 
gree. For organized labor, irri- 
tated by the measure directed pri- 
marily against the lower income- 
groups, is now likely to intensify 
pressure for higher wages, and 
will undoubtedly succeed in ob- 
taining increases many times 
more than £75 million mopped 
- by the additional Purchase 

ax. 


It is open to argument whether 
it would not have been wiser to 
confine the additional taxation to 
motor vehicles, television sets 
and a few other articles the in- 
creased domestic demand for 
which is largely responsible for 
the inflationary pressure, and 
also for the inadequacy of the 
export drive. As it is, the in- 
crease of the price of the £700 
automobile to £740, or of the 
£65 television set to £68.15.0, is 
not likely to deter many domestic 
purchasers from going ahead 
with their purchases. 


The extent to which an increase 
of the tax on distributed profits 
by 5% is likely to discourage 
dividend increases is also negli- 
gible. And the measure has failed 
to impress the Socialists and the 
Trades Unions as a compensation 
for the measures directed azainst 
their members. It is suggested 
that the government would have 
been wiser to adopt a new tax 
On dividend increases for a lim- 





Paul Einzig 


ited period of 12 months, on the 
understanding that it would be 
renewed if during that period the 
wages index would show no fur- 
ther increases. By such means 
the responsibility for preventing 


dividend increases would have 
been transferred to organized 
labor. 


Nor are the proposed cuts in 
public capital expenditure very 
impressive. Their total is not 
likely to be sufficient to reduce 
employment to a sufficient extent 
to break the wages spiral. Unless 
the. credit squeeze should reduce 
private capital expenditure to an 
appreciable degree, overfull em- 
ployment is likely to continue. 

The most promising measures 
are those concerning the removal 
of housing subsidies on newly 
built houses. This should cause a 
reduction in building activity 
which absorbs an unduly large 
proportion of the nation’s man- 
power and material resources. 
Moreover, the Local Authorities 
will now be compelled to charge 
economic rents, which will leave 
less purchasing power available 
to a large number of consumers. 
What is even more important, the 
government foreshadowed meas- 
ures aiming at an increase of the 
controlled rents of _ privately- 
owned houses to an economic 
level. If and when such meas- 
ures are put in operation they are 
likely to affect consumer spend- 
ing to a substantial degree, al- 
ways provided that the additional 
expense does not give rise to cor- 
responding increase in wages and 
social service benefits. 

What really matters is not so 
much to mop up consumer de- 
mand as to prevent its further in- 
crease by the continued progress 
of the inflationary wages spiral. 
The test of the government’s dis- 
inflationary measures lies in their 
ability to bring the wages spiral 
to a halt. From this point of view 
there appears to be no ground for 
optimism. So long as overfull em- 
ployment continues to prevail, the 
workers will continue to exploit 
their scarcity value, and wages 
demand will be pressed forward 
relentlessly. 

Mr. Butler could choose be- 
tween two alternative ways of 
checking the wages spiral — by 
drastic deflation or by concilia- 
tion. The Budget and its accom- 
panying measures will certainly 
not produce sufficiently drastic 
deflation. Conciliation was at- 
tempted during recent months by 
Sir Anthony Eden, who had a 
series of meetings with represen- 
tatives of both sides of industry 
in the hope of improving indus- 
trial relations. But the hostile 
atmosphere created by the new 
Budget will certainly not help in 
this direction. 


So there remains the credit 
Squeeze as the only really effec- 
tive means for reducing employ- 
ment. Even though the amounts 
of outstanding credits showed 
some decline, the extent of over- 
full employment continued to in- 
crease in recent months in spite of 
the progress of the credit squeeze. 
This is because increasing use has 
been made of non-banking credits. 


Under our modern banking 
system, if a private holder of 
deposits lends it to an industrial 
firm, the volume of bank money 
remains unchanged, because the 
amount is merely transferred from 
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one account to another, or from 
one bank to another. This means 
that the grand total volume of 
credits, including both bank 
credits and non-bank credits, in- 
creases. What has happened in 
Britain is that, even though the 
volume of bank credits has de- 
clined in recent months, this de- 
cline has been more than offset 
by the increase in the volume of 
non-bank credits which is not 
shown in credit statistics. Unless 
the monetary authorities succeed 
in reducing the total volume of 
credits there can be no means for 
reversing the inflationary trend. 


G. F. Shaskan, Jr., V.-P. 
Of Central Nat’ Corp. 


George F. Shaskan, Jr., a part- 
ner in the firm of Shaskan & Co., 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange and 
other leading 
exchanges, has 
been elected 
vice-president 
of Central 
National Cor- 
poration, it 
has been an- 
nounced. Prior 
to joining 
Shaskan & 
Co. in 1946, 
Mr. Shaskan 
held the post 
of Chief of 
Finance Desk, 
Division of 
Japanese - Korean Economic Af- 
fairs, Department of State, in 
1945-1946. 


FHLB Notes on Market 


Offering of two note issues of 
the Federal Home Loan Banks 
totaling $295,000,000 principal 
amount was made yesterday 
(Nov. 2) through Everett Smith, 
fiscal agent of the banks. The of- 
fering consists of $150,000,000 of 
3% series G-1956 non-callable 
consolidated notes, dated. Nov. 15, 
1955 and due June 15, 1956 and 
$145,000.000 of 344% series H-1956 
non-callable consolidated notes, 
dated Nov. 15, 1955 and due Sept. 
17, 1956. The issues are priced 
at 100%. A country-wide group 
of securities dealers is participat- 
ing in the offering. 

The purpose of the offering is 
to refund $60,000,000 of consoli- 
dated notes maturing on Nov. 15, 
1955, and to provide funds to en- 
able the banks to assist their 
member institutions in meeting 
outstanding loan commitments. 

Upon completion of the offering 
and the retirement of the notes 
due on Nov. 15, next, the Federal 
Home Loan Banks will have a 
total of $975,000,000 consolidated 
note obligations outstanding. 


D. B. Macurda Joins 
F. S. Smithers & Go. 


Donald B. Macurda, for a num- 
ber of years an officer of The 
First Boston Corporation, has re- 
signed to become manager of re- 
search for the investment banking 
house of F. S. Smithers & Co., 
1 Wall Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, effective Nov. 1. Mr. 
Macurda is widely known in fi- 
nancial circles for his industrial 
stucies, particularly his analysis 
of the aluminum industry entitled 
“The Aluminum . Industry and 
Four North American Producers.” 
In 1952 he was one of four mem- 
bers of the Special Steel Mission 
to India, sponsored by the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. He participated 
in drawing up the terms of the 
International Bank’s loan to the 
Indian Iron and Steel Co., the first 
loan by the bank to private in- 
dustry. 


G. F. Shaskan, Jr. 





Investment Bankers Association 
44th Annual Convention Nov. 27-Dec. 2 


The 1955 Annual Convention of the Association will be held 
at the Hoilywood Beaca Hotel, Hollywood, Florida, beginning on 
Sunday, Nov. 27, and ending on Friday, Dec. 2. 

The first business session of the convention will be an open 
rneeting of the Municipal Securities Committee on Sunday after- 
noon. There will then be business sessions each morning from 
Monday tirough Friday. In addition there will be meetings of 
the Board of Governors and many of the national committees of 
the Association will hold meetings during the convention and will 
present their annual reports at that time. 

In addition to President Walier A. Schmidt, the speakers at 
the convention will be: 

Harllee Branch, Jr., President of the Edison Electric Institute 
and President of the Georgia Power Company. 

Hon. Gabriel Hauge, Administrative Assistant to the President 
of The United States. 

Philip D. Reed, Chairman of the Board of General Electric 
Company. 

An additional prominent speaker is to be announced later. 

It is hoped very much that each member organization will 
impress upon its representatives the importance of attending the 
convention sessions. 


Convention Registration Fee 

The registration fee for the convention will be $49 per person. 
Checks covering registration fees should be made payable to the 
Association and forwarded to its office in Washington with the 
form for convention registration and hotel reservations. 

A new method of handling convention reservations will be in 
effect this year. 

Reservation forms are being sent to main offices only. Reser- 
vations for all branch office representatives should be channeled 
through the main office and included on the main office form for 
convention registration and hotel reservations. Upon receipt of 
forms at the Association’s office, special train reservation forms 
will then be sent to the branch office representatives concerned in 
order that they may make their own transportation arrangements 
if they so desire. 

Hotel Arrangements 


All reservations for rooms at the convention hotels should be 
made through the Association’s office in Washington on the form 
for convention registration and hotel reservations. Confirmation 
of reservations will be made as promptly as possible, but due to 
the time required for processing them, there will necessarily be 
some delay in this connection. 


In addition to the Hollywood Beach Hotel, the following will 
also be used for convention housing purposes:—Hollywood Beach 
Apartments, Surf Hotel, Seacrest Manor, and Golden Gate Hotel— 
and it will be necessary to place a sizable number of persons at 
these other hotels. 


Hotel Registration—Bag gage 

Representatives of the Hollywood Beach Hotel will travel on 
the convention special trains and will furnish passengers with slips 
indicating their hotel room numbers. These slips will take the 
place of hotel registration. Slips for the Hollywood Beach Hotel 
should be presented to the floor clerk on the proper floor of that 
hotel. Slips for the Hollywood Beach Apartments should be pre- 
sented at the front desk of the Hollywood Beach Hotel. Slips for 
the Surf Hotel, Seacrest Manor, and the Golden Gate Hotel should 
be presented at the front desks of those hotels. Room keys will be 
turned over as slips are presented. 


The hotel’s representatives will also furnish passengers with 
baggage tags filled out with their names and hotel room numbers. 
One of these tags should be attached to each piece of hand bag- 
gage. Then, upon arrival in Hollywood all such baggage will be 
transported immediately from the station by truck and distributed 
promptly to the proper hotel rooms. 


Convention Transportation 


NEW YORK SPECIAL TRAIN 
The route of the train in both directions will be Pennsylvania 
Railroad between New York and Washington, R. F. & P. Railroad 
between Washington and Richmond, and Seaboard Railroad be- 
tween Ricrmond and Hollywood. It is anticipated that there will 
be two sections on the going trip and one on the return, with 
schedules as follows: 


Going 
Lv. New York Saturday,Nov.26 11:05am. 11:15a.m. 
Lv. Newark = 2 11:20a.m. 11:30 a.m. 
Lv. North Phila. = re 12:35 p.m. 12:50 p.m. 
Lv. 30th St. Phila. e S 12:44p.m. 12:59 p.m. 
Lv. Wilmington 34 " 1:32 p.m 
Lv. Baltimore - a; 2:18pm. 2:34p.m. 
Lv. Washington of rif 3:20p.m. 3:35 p.m. 
Lv. Richmond “2 = 5:50 p.m. 6:05 p.m. 
Ar. Hollywood Sunday, Nov.27 11:50am. 12:20 p.m. 
Returning 

Lv Hollywood Friday, Dec.2 4:00 p.m. 

Ar. Richmond Saturday, Dec. 3 9:40 a.m. 

Ar. Washington i ” 12:15 p.m. 

Ar. Baltimore 2 4 1:15 p.m. 

Ar. Wilmington sal Fis 2:17 p.m. 

Ar. 30th St. Phila. 4 <r 2:49 p.m. 

Ar. North Phila. . aif 2:58 p.m. 

Ar. Newark oe " 4:10 p.m. 

Ar. New York od . 4:25 p.m 


PULLMAN RESERVATIONS—Pullman reservations for the 
going trip should be made through the New York Transportation 
Committee, of which Robert A. Powers, Smith, Barney & Co., 14 
Wall St., New York 5, N. Y., is chairman. 


Drawing rooms, compartments, bedrooms, duplex single rooms, 
and roomettes will be available. Every effort will be made to 
assign tre type of space requested, but when the supply of any 
given type has been exhausted, it will, of course, be necessary to 
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assign another type instead. One-way Pullman fares (includin 
federal tax) to Hollywood are as follows: . 


D. Room Compt. 


Bedroom Bedroom Duplex 

2 Persons 2 Persons 2 Persons 1 Person Single - Roomette 
New York____ $57.64 $42.74 $33.41 $28.82 $24.31 $21.23 
Newark -----. 57.64 42.74 33.41 28.82 24.31 21.23 
Philadelphia __ 55.33 40.65 32.01 27.67 23.21 20.30 
Wilmington -- 53.68 40.04 31.08 26.84 22.66 19.80 
Baltimore wegen s 2 37.90 29.65 25.63 2151 18.81 
Washington -. 49.94 37.24 28.99 24.97 21.01 18.37 
Richmond ____ 44.55 32.95 25.74 22.28 18.65 16.39 


Certificates covering Pullman space will be issued in lieu of 
regulation Pullman tickets. Certificates will be mailed if applica- 
tions are received promptly. Otherwise they may be picked up at 
the office of Robert A. Powers prior to 5:00 p.m. on Friday, Nov. 
25. Refunds cannot be made on cancellations which are not made 
prior to date of departure. 

Pullman reservations for the return trip should be made at 
Hollywood—at Transportation Headquarters on the lobby floor of 
the Hollywood Beach Hotel. Such reservations must be arranged 
as promptly as possible after arrival at Hollywood. 

RAILROAD TICKETS—Railroad tickets should be purchased 
from local ticket agents. Those in charge of Pullman reservations 
will not be able to supply railroad tickets. Round-trip railroad 


fares ( including federal tax) to Hollywood from points served by 
the special train are as follows: 


Dees 2 OOM... dinmacinidl $108.96 Baltimore_______-_ $90.65 
Newark Some sen ne 108.16 Washington______ 86.85 
Philadelphia________ 100.07 Richmond ______- 77.99 
Wilmington ________ 97.58 


PITTSBURGH SPECIAL CAR 


, This car will be operated via the Pennsylvania Railroad from 
Pittsburgh to Washington, where it will be attached to the New 
York special train. The schedule will be as follows: 


Lv. Pittsburgh Friday, Nov. 25 11:10 p.m. 
Ar, Washington Saturday, Nov. 26 8:00 a.m. 
Lv. Washington ot ” 3:35 p.m. 
Ar. Hollywood Sunday, Nov. 27 12:20 p.m. 


Pullman reservations for the going trip should be made 
through A. Lowrie Applegate, Hulme, Applegate & Humphrey, 
Inc., 586 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Duplex rooms and 
bedrooms will be available. One-way Pullman fares (including 
federal tax) from Pittsburgh to Hollywood will be as follows: 


Duplex Room, $25.96 Bedroom (1 person), $30.86 
Bedroom (2 persons), $35.75 


No special car has been scheduled for the return trip, as there 
has not been sufiicient demand in recent years to warrant the 
operation cf such a car. Pittsburgh passengers may, however, 
travel on the New York special train to Washington and there 
transfer to regular trains or planes for Pittsburgh. 

Railroad tickets should be purchased from local ticket agents. 
The round-trip railroad fare (including federal tax) between 
Pittsburgh and Hollywood via Washington is $115.89. Tne one- 
way fare (including federal tax) is $62.90. 


CHICAGO SPECIAL TRAIN 

DETROIT-ST. LOUIS SPECIAL CARS 
A special train from Chicago to Hollywood, with special cars 
from Detroit and St. Louis to be attached at Cincinnati, will be 
operated provided there are sufficient reservations. Its route will 
be New York Central System from Chicago to Cincinnati, Southern 
Railway System from Cincinnati to Jacksonville, and Florida East 
Coast Railway from Jacksonville to Hollywood. The route of the 
Detroit and St. Louis cars to Cincinnati will likewise be New 

York Central System. The schedule will be as follows: 








Drawing Room (2 pers.) $61.71 
Bedroom (2 persons)... 35.75 


Compartment (2 pers.)_- 
Bedroom (1 person)-_--_- 


45.54 
30.86 


St. Louis Special Cars—Reservations for the going trip should 
be made through Harry Theis, Albert Theis & Sons, Inc., 314 N. 
Fourth St., St. Louis 2, Mo. Drawing rooms, compartments, and 


bedrooms will be available. 


One-way Pullman fares (including 


federal tax) between St. Louis and Hollywood are as follows: 


Drawing Room (2 pers.) $56.54 


Compartment (2 pers.)_. $42.13 


Bedroom (2 persons) -_- 


32.73 Bedroom (1 person)_-_. 28.27 


RAILROAD TICKETS 
Railroad tickets should be purchased from local ticket agents. 


Those in charge of Pullman reservations will not be able to supply 
railroad tickets. Round-trip railroad fares (including federal tax) 
to Hollywood from points served by the special train and cars are 


as follows: 
PER Fen Ea $53.41 Cineinney 4.2... $90.04 
Chattanooga ___-_-- 63.80 RIGRIOES Sc ecosie 115.12 
COORG Cine dk 104.89 Pe Re: Souanan 99.12 


RETURN ARRANGEMENTS 
Pullman reservations for the return trip should be made at 


Hollywood—at Transportation Headquarters on the lobby floor of 
the Hollywood Beach Hoiel. 


as promptly as possible after arrival at Hollywood. 


Such reservations must be arranged 


No special train has been scheduled for the return trip, as 


there has not been sufficient demand in recent years to warrant 
the operation of such a train. 
been made for space on various regular trains. 


Accordingly, arrangements have 


Air Transportation 
Special section flights, using the latest type Douglas “Golden 


Falcon” DC-7B equipment. have been arranged between New 


York and Miami via Eastern Air Lines. The schedules will be as 
follows: 
Going 
Lv. New York* Friday, Nov. 25 2:30 p.m. 
Ar. Miami = o 6:00 p.m. 


(Eastern Air Lines, Special Section Flight 601) 


Lv. New York* Saturday, Nov. 26 9:30 a.m. 
Ar. Miami és ™ 1:00 p.m. 
(Eastern Air Lines, Flight 603) 
Returning 
Lv. Miami Sunday, Dec.4 4:00 p.m. 
Ar. New York* ~ we 7:30 p.m. 


(Eastern Air Lines, Special Section Flight 604) 
*Idlewild Airport ™ 


Reservations for the special section flights should be made 
through Harold H. Sherburne, Bacon, Whipple & Co., 1 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y. The round-trip fare (including federal tax) 
between New York and Miami is $160.38. Special limousine service 


will be provided from the Miami Airport direct to the hotel at an 


additional cost of $2.00 per person. Provision can be made so that 
those desiring to return earlier or later than the flights scheduled 
above may go one way with the convention group and the other 
on a regular scheduled flight on either Eastern Air Lines or 

















Lv. Chicago* Friday, Nov. 25 11:00 p.m. 
Ar. Cincinnati Saturday, Nov. 26 7:15 a.m. 
Lv. St. Louis Friday, Nov. 25 10:40 p.m. 
Ar. Cincinnati Saturday, Nov. 26 7:15 a.m. 
Lv. Detroit Friday, Nov. 25 11:35 p.m. 
Ar. Cincinnati Saturday, Nov. 26 6:45 a.m. 
Lv. Cincinnati Saturday, Nov. 26 8:00 a.m. 
Lv. Chattanooga “: i 3:35 p.m. 
Lv. Atlanta x " SES ily 
Ar. Hollywood Sunday, Nov. 27 10:00 a.m. 


*Central Station (Michigan Ave. at 12th St.) 
Pullman Reservations 


Chicago Special Train—Reservations for the going tri i 
the exception of the Detroit and St. Louis penal for 2 A tc 
below ) should be made through George B. Wendt, The First Na- 
=! Bank of Chicago, Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Sts., Chicago 

Drawing rooms, compartments, and bedrooms will be avail- 
able. Every effort will be made to assign the type of space re- 
quested, but when tae supply of any given type has been ex- 


hausted, it will, of course, be necessary to assi 
——— y ssign another type 


One-way Pullman fares 


(including fed lt 
are as follows: g eral tax) to Hollywood 


D. Room 


Compt. Bedroom Bedroom 

, 2 Persens 2 Persons 2 Persens 1 Person 
Chicago -------- $60.61 $44.83 $35.04 $30.31 
Cincinnati_______ 51.26 37.90 29.65 25.63 
Chattanooga_____ 40.15 29.98 23.21 20.08 
SRE bes ce ern 34.65 25.58 20.08 17.33 


Pullman tickets will be mailed if applications are received 
promptly. Otherwise they may be picked up at the office of 
George B. Wendt prior to 5:00 p.m. on Friday, Nov. 25. 

Detroit Special Car—Reservations for the going trip should 
be made through Ralph Fordon, Fordon, Aldinger & Co., Penob- 
scot Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. Drawing rooms, compartments, and 
bedrooms will be available. One-way Pullman fares (including 
federal tax) between Detroit and Hollywood are as follows: 


National Airlines. 





General Motors Head Optimistic on West Europe 


Harlow H. Curtice, on basis of recent trip abroad, reports 
booming markets in that area for housing, automobiles and 
other consumer goods. Says remarkable economic recovery of 
Western Europe appears to be on sound and expanding basis. 


Harlow H. Curtice, President of 
General Motors, expressed the 
view that Western Europe is ex- 
periencing “ a high level of pros- 
perity, sub- 
stantially full 
employment 
and a rising 
standard of 
living” which 
has created 
booming mar- 
kets for hous- 
ing, automo- 
biles and 
other con- 
sumer goods. 

Mr. Curtice, 
returning 
aboard the 
Queen Mary 
on Nov. 1 
from his annual business trip to 
Europe, said the “remarkable eco- 
nomic recovery of Western Europe 
appears to be on a sound and ex- 
panding basis.” 

“There is full employment and 
a rising standard of living in 
each of the countries which 
I visited,” the GM President said. 
“People in Europe are no differ- 
ent from those in the United 
States. They are learning that the 
only way to have more is to pro- 
duce more. Europeans want bet- 


ter homes, new cars, household 
refrigerators and many of the 
other things which contribute to 
our high standard of living. The 
increasing productivity of these 
European countries is bringing 
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more of these things within the 
reach of the average European,” 
he added. 


Mr. Curtice said he was opti- 
mistic about the business outlook 
for 1956. 


“T am optimistic about all phases 
of our business in England, Ger- 
many, France and other countries 
on the continent as well as the 
United States,” he said. “I see 
nothing in the present picture to 
indicate any change in the high 
level of economic activity and 
prosperity which we now are en- 
joying.” 

Mr. Curtice said automobile 
production in England and Ger- 
many is reaching record levels 
this year, 18 to 20% over 1954, 
and should increase substantially 
in the next five years. General 
Motors production of passenger 
cars, trucks, accessories and house- 
hold refrigerators likewise is 
breaking all records this year, 
the GM president said. 

“The market for our products in 
Europe and the countries to which 
we export from Europe is sub- 
stantially greater than our ability 
to produce,” Mr. Curtice said. 
“Our output is limited by existing 
capacity.” 

During his two-week European 
trip Mr. Curtice reviewed the 
progress of General Motors $200,- 
000,000 expansion program, an- 
nounced last year, and disclosed 
additional projects for England 
and France. In England, General 
Motors has begun construction of 
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a new plant at Liverpool for ex= 
panding manufacture of automo=— 
bile accessories which appear Of 
virtually all British-built motor 
cars. In France Mr. Curtice an— 
nounced an additional $4,500,060 
project to expand production of 
Frigidaire household and commer- 
cial refrigeration units and AC 
Delco spark plugs and other auto- 
motive accessories. “ 

Mr. Curtice said General Mo- 
tors huge expansion program for 
Europe is an “expression of con- 
fidence in the economies of these 
countries and in the future of the 
automobile and household appli- 
ance business.” 

“Everyone wants an automo- 
bile,’ Mr. Curtice said. “The mar- 
ket for household refrigerators is 
equally impressive. Our surveys 
shows that less than 10% of all 
the households in England and 
France have home refrigerators. 
Our production of refrigeration 
units has been greatly expanded 
but is still far short of marke 
demand.” ; 

Mr. Curtice said General Motors 
has a record number of more 
than 55,000 employees in Europe, 
of whom 22,000 are employed in 
England and upwards of 25,000 in 


.Germany. 


“T have been greatly impressed 
with the skill and industry of our 
employees and the caliber of our 
staff executives overseas,” he 
added. 


DeHaven, Townsend Opens 


Branch in Upper Darby, Pa. 


UPPER DARBY, Pa.—A branch 
office in‘ Upper Darby, Pa., has 
been opened by DeHaven & 
Townsend, Crouter & Bodine, 
members of the New York, Phila- 
delphia-Baltimore and American 
Stock Exchanges. 

Located in the Upper Darby 
National Bank Building, 9610 
Market Street, the new office will 
be under the joint management of 
C. Robert Hoffman and William 
A. Webb. The branch is equipped 
with Trans-lux stock quotation 
service and will offer a complete 
investment and brokerage service. 

Established in 1874, DeHaven & 
Townsend, Crouter & Bodine 
maintains headquarters at 1500 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, and 
branches in New York, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and Stamford, Conn. 


Samuel Shipper Ch. of 
Bd. of Glick & Co., Inc. 


Glick & Co., Inc., 120 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the American Stock Exchange, 
announce the election of Samuel 
Shipper as Chairman of the board 
of directors. 


Clyde D. Baker Opens 


ANTHONY, Tex. — Clyde D. 
Baker is engaging in a securities 
business from offices here. 


F. E. Butcher Opens 


DANVILLE, Ill. — Fred E. 
Butcher is engaging in a secutri- 
ties business from offices at 41 
North Vermilion Street. 


Form Federated Secs. 


WINTER PARK, Fla.— Fed- 
erated Securities Company, Inc. 
has been formed with offices at 
530 North Orlando Avenue to en- 
gage in an investment business. 
Officers are William T. Weeks, 
President; John L. Somerville, 
Vice-President: and Keith F. 
Ezell, Secretary and Treasurer, 


Stanley Secs. Opens 


CAMDEN, N. J.—Stanley Se- 
curities Company, Inc. is engag- 
ing in a securities business from 
offices in the Wilson Building. 
Officers are Stanley Grossman, 
President and Treasurer; S. Slos- 
berg, Secretary; and David Stein, 
Vice-President. All were formerly 
with Bache & Co. and Cohu & Ce 
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NewS ABOUT BANKS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 
REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 


AND BANKERS 





The Hanover Bank of New York 
announced on Oct. 26 the appoint- 
ment of Colin 
MacLennan as 
Controller, ef- 
fective Dec. 1. 
Mr. MacLen- 
nan, a partner 
in tne ac- 
counting firm 
of R. G. Ran- 
kin & Co., is 
a Certified 
Public Ac- 
countant in 
New York, 
Illinois, and 
the District of 
Columbia. He 
joined the 
Rankin firm in January, 1937, and 
prior to that was with Deloitte, 
Plender, Haskins & Sells. 


% % % 


Arthur S. Kleeman, President 
of Colonial Trust Company, New 
York City, has announced the 
promotion of Charles A. Grace, 
to the office of Vice-President. 
Mr. Grace will continue as Assist- 
ant to Mario Diez, Vice-President 
and director, who is in charge of 
the bank’s international business. 





Colin MacLennan 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 
of New York has _ appointed 
Wayne C. Marks to the Advisory 
Board of its 46th Street'and Madi- 
son Avenue office, it is announced 
by N. Baxter Jackson, Chairman. 
Mr. Marks is a director and Vice- 
President of General Foods Cor- 
poration. 

Sterling National Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York announces the 
election of Kirke F. Kollmer as 
Assistant Cashier. Mr. Kollmer is 
assigned to the bank’s 42nd Street 
office in the ee Suticing. 


Plans of the ieee County 
Trust Company of Monticello, 
N. Y., to increase its capital stock 
from $200,000, consisting of 20,- 
000 shares, par value $10 per 
share, to $320,000, in 32,000 shares, 
of the same par value, were ap- 
proved by the N. Y. State Bank- 
ing Department on Sept. 29. 

a % i 


Approval was given on Sept. 28 
by the New York State Banking 
Department to the plans of the 
Columbus Trust Company of 
Newburgh, N. Y., to increase its 
capital from $400,000 (in 4,000 
shares par $100 each), to $500,000 
in 5,000 shares of same par value. 

of * % 


On Oct. 19 the Comptroller of 
the Currency reported that the 
First National Bank cf Buffalo, 
at Buffalo, N. Y., with common 
stock of $900,000, was merged 
with and into the Manufacturers 
& Traders Trust Co. of Buffalo, 
N. Y., under the charter and title 
of the latter, effective as of Aug. 
8, 1955. An item bearing on the 
merger appeared in our issue of 
Sept. 8, page 982. 


% % * 


At a recent organization meet- 
ing, following the consolidation of 
the Morris Plan Bank of New 
Haven, Conn., with the New Ha- 
ven Bank N.B.A., of New Haven, 
the following changes were an- 
nounced: 


G. Harold Welch, former Vice- 
President of The New Haven 
Bank N.B.A., was elected Senior 
Vice-President; Milton P. Brad- 
ley, former President of The Mor- 
ris Plan Bank, was elected a 
Senior Vice-President; John A. 
Rappa, former Vice-President of 
the Morris Plan Bank, was elected 
an Assistant Vice-President and 


Edgar Beale and Robert B. Pris- 
ley, former Assistant Treasurers, 
were elected Assistant Cashiers. 
Sanford H. Peterson was elected 
Investment Officer and Norton B. 
Nichols, Assistant Trust Officer. 
All other officers were re-elected 
to their former positions. The 
consolidation was referred to in 
our issue of Oct. 27, page 1768. 


a bg % 
A merger of the Riverside 
Trust Company of § Har.ford, 
Cenn, (a State bank member of 


the Federal Reserve System), un- 
der its charter and title with the 
New Hartford Trust Company of 
New Hartford, Conn., an insured 
non-member of the Reserve Sys- 
tem was made known on Oct. 3 
by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

At a meeting of the directors 
of The First National Bank of 
Toms River, N. J., on Oct. 26, it 
was voted to pay a stock dividend 
of one share for each 28 shares 
held of the common capital stock 
of the bank on Jan. 31, 1956, to 
shareholders of record Jan. 10, 
and to increase the common capi- 
tal stock of the bank by the sale 
of 3,000 shares of new common 
capital stock on March 15, 1956, 
to shareholders of record March 
2; both proposals subject to ap- 
proval of two-thirds of the share- 
holders at the annual meeting to 
be held on Jan. 10, and the ap- 
proval of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. If the shareholders ap- 
prove the two proposals the com- 
mon capital stock outstanding of 
the bank will be increased from 
$840,000 to $900,000 and the sur- 
plus will be increased from $l,- 
500,000 to $1,800,000. Since 1881, 
the date of the organization of 
the bank, cash dividends have 
been paid in every year. During 
the past ten years, in addition to 
cash dividends, the bank, it is 
said, has paid a stock dividend 
each year. Five years ago the re- 
sources of the bank were $19,- 
314,000, and it is announced they 
are presently in excess of $38,- 
000,000. In addition to the annual 
stock dividends, on several occa- 
sions new shares of common stock 
have been sold to the shareholders. 

The Burlington City Loan & 
Trust Co. of Burlington, N. J., has 
changed its title (effective Sept. 
7), according to the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve 
System, to the Burlington Bank 
& Trust Company. 

% ae co 

As of Sept. 13 the capital of 
the Livingston Nati®nal Bank of 
Livingston, N. J., was increased 
from $120,000 to $150,000 by the 
sale of $30, 000 of new stock. 


% 


William R. K. Mitchell, Chair- 
man, and Benjamin F. Sawin, 
President of The Provident Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, an- 
nounced on Oct. 31 that the 
merger of the First National Bank 
of Delaware County at Media, Pa. 


with Provident Trust would be- 
come effective on Nov. 1. The 
combined institution, with re- 


sources in excess of $210,000,000, 
will provide customers of both 
banks with complete banking and 
trust services developed over the 
past 90 years. Effective Nov. 1, 
the officers of the First 
National Bank of Delaware 
County became officers of Provi- 
dent Trust Company. Richard G. 
Burn has been elected a Vice- 
President of Provident in charge 
of the Delaware County offices. 

The following have been ap- 
pointed Assistant Vice-Presidents: 
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Herbert J. Fadeley, 
Freeman; 
ward H. 


Jr.; Paul A. 
Harold Ogram and Ed- 
Rigby. New Assistant 
Treasurers are: William Booth, 
George P. Dickson, Reuben L. 
Mathews and Donald M. Hand. C. 
Edward Fischer was named As- 
sistant Auditor. The consolidation 
gives Provident Trust Company a 
total cf nine offices, five in Phila- 


delphia and four in Delaware 
County. The Delaware County 
offices are located in Media, 


Swarthmore, Springfield and 
Nether Providence. The pro- 
posed merger was referred to in 
these columns, June 23, page 2876, 
and Sept. 22, page 1182. 


Hubert J. Sie Se President 
of the Broad Street Trust Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, announces 
that the merger of The Morton 
National Bank of Morton, Dela- 
ware County, Pa., with Broad 
Street Trust Company, Delaware 
County, Pa. became effective at 
the close of business Oct. 28. Total 
deposits of the combined banks 
it is announced will exceed $100,- 
600,000 while total resources will 
be over $110,000,000. James Pat- 
chell, Vice-President of The 
Morton National Bank, has been 
made a Vice-President of Broad 
Street Trust Company and will be 
in charge of the Morton Office. 
Mary F. Mekenney, former As- 
sistant Cashier of The Morton 
National Bank, has been made 
an Assistant Secretary of Broad 
Street Trust Company. The ap- 
proval of the stockholders of both 
institutions to the merger plans 
was indicated in our issue of 
Sept. 1, page 887. 

% *% *% 

The election of William E. 
Vollmer, Howard T. Lodge Jr. and 
Harry A. Bean as Vice-Presidents 
of the Liberty Real Estate Bank 
& Trust Co. of Philadelphia on 
Oct. 19, was reported in the Phila- 
delphia “Inquirer” of Oct. 20. Mr. 
Vollmer, it is stated, thus returns 
to the banking field, after 11 
years as Treasurer of the SKF 
Industries. He had, says the 
“Inquirer,” previously been with 
the Philadelphia National Bank 
for 24 years. From the “Inquirer” 
we also quote: 


“Mr. Lodge has been with the 
bank since 1939. Mr. Bean 
formerly was Vice-President of 
the Miners National Bank of 
Pottsville.” 

A merger of the Homewood 
Bank at Pittsburgh, Pa. with the 
Potter Bank & Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, under the charter and 
title of the latter became effective 
on Oct. 10. Both are State mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. 


A stock dividend of $50,000 
declared by the Citizens National 
Bank of Hampton, Va. has in- 
creased the bank’s capital as of 
Sept. 13 from sate 000 to $25 900. 


The Third Susiliaiiadis Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, Minn. 
has raised its capital as of Oct. 20 
from $200,006 to $250,000, the 
addition having resulted from a 
$50,000 stock dividend. A year ago 
the capital was similarly enlarged 
by a stock dividend of $50,000, the 
amount at that time (in June 
1954) having become $200,000, in- 
creased from $150,000. An item 
with respect thereto appeared in 
our July 21, 1954 issue, page 284. 


A stock aii. “of $100,000, 
has increased the capital of the 
City National Bank of Clinton, 
Iowa, from $400,000 to $500,000. 
The new capital became effective 
Sept. 14. 

Increased to the extent of $500,- 
000 by a stock dividend of that 
amount, the National Bank of 
Tulsa, Okla. reported a capital of 
$4,000,000 as of Oct. 18, compared 
with $3,500 08 abd iously. 


The sale of new baile to the 
amount of $50,000 has served to 


increase the capital of the City 
National Bank of Winston-Salem, 
No. Carolina from $300,000 to 
$350,000, effective Oct. 19. 


The marnett National Bank of 
Jacksonville, Flerida, which in 
September increased its capital 
from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000 by a 
$500,000 stock dividend, has 
further added to its capital to the 
extent of $500,000, the sale of new 
stock to that. amount having 
brought the capital up to $3,500,- 
000, effective Oet. 17. The earlier 
increase was noted in our issue 
of Sept. 6, page £409. 


A capital of $10, 000, 000, effec- 
tive Oct. 13 was reported by the 
National Bank -ef Commerce of 
Houston, Texas, the amount hav- 
ing been increased from $8,000,000 
as a result of a stock dividend of 
$2,000,000. 

Formal approval by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency at Wash- 
ington, on Oct. 25 made effective 
a $10,437,500 -increase in the 
capital structure. of the Republic 
National Bank of Dallas, Tex4s, 
it was announced by Karl Hoblit- 
zelle, Chairman. of the Board, and 
Fred F. Florence, President of the 
bank. The increase brings Repub- 
lic’s capital and surplus to $70,- 
000,000. Since 1952, when the 
bank’s capital and surplus stoed 
at $42,500,000, Republic has in- 
creased its capital and surplus by 
$27,500,000 with increases. of 
$7.5 million in 1953, $10 million in 
1954 and the cUrrent increase of 
$10 million. Aleng with the cur- 
rent increase was a stock dividend 
of 112,500 shares of $12 par value, 
issued to stockholders of record 
Oct. 4 without cost to them. A 
cash dividend of»$2,000,000 was 
paid directly to.uthe bank by 
wholly-owned a4ffiliates. Sub- 
scription of 187,580 shares of new 
stock was on the. basis of one 
additional share for each 12 shares 
ewned by shareholders of record 
Oct. 4, at $45 per*share, thereby 
providing $8,437,500. This, to- 
gether with the $2,000,000 net cash 
dividend paid te the bank, pro- 
vided new capital’funds of $10,- 
437,500. Of this amount $3.600,000 
was allocated:ta gapital, $6,400,000 
to surplus amadi8437,500 to un- 
divided profits. Republic now has 
capital stock of $30,600,000 in 
2,550,000 shares of common stock 
of the par value of $12 each; sur- 
plus of $39,400,000, and undivided 
profits approximately $4,000,000. 
With capital -and surplus now 
$70,000,000, Republic’s total capi- 
tal structure, including reserves, 
is approximately $82,000,000, and 
resources in excess of $750,000,000 
Mr. Florence ~pointed out. The 
plans to increase the bank’s capi- 
tal were noted in our issue of Oct. 
13, page 1530. 


ed 


The First shitteeh aie of San 
Mateo County at Redwood City, 
Calif. with common stock of $750,- 
000, was merged with and into 
Wells Fargo Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. under the charter and 
title of the latter bank, effective 
on Sept. 30, according to Oct. 7 
advice of the U. S. Comptroller of 
the Currency which stated that 
the First National Bank of San 
Mateo County at Redwood City 
was operating four branches. 


a aia’ is eae that 
W. R. Mitchell, formerly General 
Inspector, has been named an 
Assistant General Manager at the 
Head Office, of The Royal Bank 
of Canada. T. F. Whitley, Super- 
visor of Ontario branches, has 
been promoted» to General In- 
spector with -headquarters. in 
Toronto. W. H..Sharpe, formerly 
an Agent in New York, succeeds 
Mr. Whitley as Supervisor of On- 
tario branches. J. B. Miller 
formerly an Assistant Agent, has 
been promoted to Second Agent 
in New York. 

s : *% i 

Plans for the merger of Bar- 
clays Bank (Canada) with the 
Imperial Bank of Canada at To- 


. Thursday, November 3, 1955 


fonto, under the name of the lat- 
ter were made known in a joint 
statement issued by the Presi- 
dents of both banks, L. S. Mac- 
kersy of the Imperial, and H. A. 
Stevenson of Barclays, This was 
made known in the Oct. 12 issue 
of the “Globe and Mail” of To- 
ronto, which stated that the pro- 
posal, approved by Finance Min- 
ister Harris and by directors of 
both banks, will be submitted to 
shareholders of each bank at their 
annual general meetings to be 
held in December. From the pa- 
per indicated we also quote: “A 
statement by Mr. Mackersy and 
Mr. Stevenson, said the name Im- 
perial Bank of Canada will be re- 
tained if the proposal is carried 
through. R. S. Waldie will be 
Chairman of the Board cf Direc- 
tors of the new bank and Mr. 
Mackersy, President. Other pro- 
posed officers, Jules R. Timmins, 
J. H. G. F. Vale, Vice-Presidents; 
and John S. Proctor, Vice- Presi- 
dent and General Manager. The 
board of directors will consist 
of the present directors of the Im- 
perial Bank and four of the pres- 
ent directors of Barclays.” The 
paper quoted also said: 
“Imperial, which operates over 
240 branches in Canada, had total 
assets of $682,374,145 at Oct. 31, 
1955, of which $367,048,886 repre- 
sented quick assets. Total liabili- 
ties to the public were $659,308,- 
116. 
“Barclays Bank (Canada) has 
six branches in Canada, two in 
Montreal, two in Toronto, and 
others in Victoria and Vancouver. 
Total assets at Sept. 30, 1954, 
the latest fiscal year-end for 
which figures are available, were 
$36,892,000. 
“Each holder of one share of 
the 1.000,000 shares of The Im- 
perial Bank would receive one 
share of the amalgamated bank, 
and the holders of the 300,000 
shares of Barclays will receive a 
total of 120,000 shares.” 
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The directors of the Bank of 
Montreal (head office Montreal) 
have declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 35 cents a share on 
the $10 par value capital stock, 
payable Dec. 1, 1955, to stock- 
holders of record Oct. 31, 1955. 
The previous quarterly dividend 
was 30 cents per share. The di- 
rectors also declared an extra 
dividend of 20 cents per share, 
payable Dec. 15, 1955, to stock- 
holders of record Oct. 31, 1955, 
according to Arthur C. Jensen, 
Vice-President and General Man- 
ager of the bank. Total payments 
for the year ending Oct. 31, 1955, 
are $1.45. 

Midland Bank Limited of Lon- 
don, announced on Oct. 18 that 
W. Kerr Chalmers, Secretarv of 
the Bank and of the Midland Bank 
Executor and Trustee Company 
Limited, was retiring on pension 
on Oct. 31. K. L. Barber, as of 
that date, Assistant Secretery of 
the Bank, has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. Chalmers as Secretary 
as from Nov. 1. 


A, Glinton Spurr Joins 
Bache & Go. Staff 


Bache & Co., 36 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other leading securities exchanges 
have announced that A. Clinton 
Spurr, formerly President of Mo- 
nongahela Power Company, has 
become associated with the firm 
in its Wheeling, W. Va., office. 
Mr. Spurr will specialize in mat- 
ters relating to public utility fi- 
nancing. 

A 30-year veteran of Monon- 
gahela Power and its affiliates 
in the West Penn Electric System, 
he has served as President of the 
former company since 1935, with 
headquarters in Fairmont, W. Va. 
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Investment Clubs—A 
Growing International Force 


By GEORGE A. NICHOLSON, JR.* 


Chairman, Advisory Board, 
National Association of Investment Clubs 
Head, Investment Research Dept., Watling, Lerchen & Co., Detroit 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Mr. Nicholson, recalling that only four years ago a few invest- 
ment clubs founded a national association, points out that the 
number of investment clubs in U. S. now exceeds ten thousand. 
Says the movement is definitely “over the hump,” and is turn- 
ing into one of the finest educational programs in the field of 
economics. Concludes big task of the National Association of 
Investment Clubs is to cross barrier that exists in public mind 
of “investment for frivolity” to “investment for education.” 


Four years ago on Oct. 20, 1951, 
four small investment clubs 
gathered here at Rackham to 
establish the National Association 
of Investment 
Clubs. In all, 
lessthana 
score of peo- 
ple launched 
a movement 
which we 
dared to hope 
would have 
national sig- 
nificance. 

Today, we 
have moved 
in to t b-e 
largest room 
Rackham has 
available, and 
we can take 
pride in the presence of more 
than 100 people from outside of 
the State of Michigan. We can be 
grateful for the particivation of 
Mr. G. Keith Funston, President 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
Mr. Carl A. Gerstacker, Treasurer 
of Dow Chemical Company, and 
Mr. William Minot Thomas, a 
Partner of Hayden, Stone & Com- 
pany, who have come to help us 
in broadening the aspect of our 
movement so we can make 
equally strong gains in the year 
ahead. 

Mr. Thomas is indeed a symbol 
of our Association. He was the 
first ““‘Wise Man” to come to De- 
troit from afar. He caught the sig- 
nificance of the investment club 
movement and his good example 
has been followed by many other. 


This year the keynote must be 
sounced on: Investment Clubs—— 


G. A. Nicholson, Jr. 


A Growing International Force. 
Brig. Gen. James A. Roberts, 
D.S.O., E.D. is here today from 
Toronto because there are now 


400 clubs in Canada. In Europe 
and South America, in Asia and 
Australia, the investment club 
movement is beginning an irre- 
sistible growth. In the United 
States there are now more than 
10,009 investment clubs with over 
100,000 members. 

The significance of international 
growth should not be underesti- 
mated in the Cold War. We are 
fighting it out on three related 
issues. The first is the most funda- 
mental— a belief in God; the sec- 
ond issue is the political system 
which generates from a belief in 
the brotherhood of men; and, the 
third is the economic and material 
results produced by a free society. 
It is on this last issue that invest- 
ment clubs are carrying the at- 
tack by producing grass roots 
understanding of Capitalism and 
directing savings into a more pro- 
ductive economy. 


Foreign Investment 


The key to free world progress 
particularly outside the United 
States—is foreign investment. In 
1954, Congress passed legislation 
permitting reimbursement of 
American corporations whose 
plants and properties abroad 
might be expropriated by foreign 
nations. This act applies only 








*The keynote speech of Mr. Nicholson 
at the Fifth Convention cf the National 
Association of Investment Clubs, De- 
troit, Mich. 





where a certain type of treaty 
exists to be sure, but it provides 
the dynamic by which American 
capital and know-how can be ef- 
fective in raising living standards 
in underdeveloped areas. 


This unlimited opportunity for 
mankind to better itself can de- 
velop only as fast as the people 
in these various countries are 
willing to move ahead. Investment 
clubs are the tangible means of 
producing the economic education, 
the understanding, and the spirit 
necessary for such progress. 


Detroit can well be proud of 
its investment club members. 
These people have come from 
every segment of the population. 
They include every race, color, 
and creed. By their willingness to 
make personal sacrifices, they 
have given the world the means 
of mass-producing investors. In- 
vestors are the essential ingredi- 
ent of Capitalism’s ability to im- 
prove man’s food, clothing, shelter, 
and the better things of life. 


In World War II, Detroit was 
the “‘Arsenal of Democracy.” In 
the Cold War, it is forging the 
weapons of victory — namely the 
understanding and the spirit that 
underlies mass production. 


Mass production is the highest 
form of cooperation known to 
economic history. It can succeed 
only to the extent that people are 
willing to blend their personalities 
into a common effort for the com- 
mon good. The slave state can 
never match it in _ productive 
power or in the economy of hu- 
man effort or in freedom to enjoy 
the fruits of labor. 


Educational Program 


The investment club movement 
is kased on the simple idea of 
buying good management at the 
lowest possible price. We recog- 
nize that in a competitive econo- 
my some companies are moving 
up and others are deteriorating. 
We know that over the years the 
United States is bound to prosper, 
and those who invest in its fu- 
ture will profit. 

It is on the basis of this philoso- 
phy that investment clubs have 
(1) bought regularly without try- 
ing to guess the market; (2) re- 
invested dividends; and (3) 
bought only stocks in growing 
companies. In combination these 
three principles are bound to pro- 
duce good results over a period of 
years, if the investor knows how 
to recognize growing companies 
and is careful to buy at attractive 
prices. 

Our educational literature is 
designed to help people do these 
jobs. There are many more ways 
of investing, but these are ones 
that average people can follow. 

Essentially, this educational 
program is designed to produce 
investors with greater emotional 
stability. Most investment clubs 


analyze securities carefully and 
welcome lower markets because 
of the bargain possibilities that 
exist therein. I never fail to be 


amazed at the way investment 
club people are attracted to a de- 
clining market for personal in- 
vestment. It is such a contrast to 
the reaction of the investor of a 
few years ago. In those days, a 


declining market caused selling 
instead of buying. 


I was greatly pleased to hear 
of a gift to Butler University, at 
Indianapolis, of $15,000 for the 
purpose of teaching the people 
of that community the basic phi- 
losophies and principles we have 
supported throughout in the in- 
vestment club movement. I an- 
ticipate that there will be many 
other gifts similar to this one of 
Thomson, McKinnon in the fu- 
ture. Municipal universities such 
as Butler can do a tremendous 
amount with night investment 
classes for the people of a metro- 
politan community. 


In addition, NAIC has spon- 
sored clinics in various cities de- 
signed to bring investment club 
members in direct contact with 
top management of growing com- 
panies and outstanding financial 
analysts. 

The Family 


Another aspect of the invest- 
ment club movement needing 
comment is the family. The edu- 
cational program. its philosophies 
and its principles are entering 
more and more into family fi- 
nances. I personally know of 
many families who are building 
for the future as if they were an 
investment club. 


Essentially, what is happening 
is this: Through the investment 
club, people are learning to put 
an investment program into their 
budget; the debt on the home is 
reduced, the insurance program is 
carried foward, and an investment 


account is allowed to develop 
slowly, but surely at the same 
time. The wives of investment 


club members used to Say, 
“Everything goes out but nothing 
comes in.” The obvious reply is 
that by saving a small amount 
each month and _ investing it 
wisely, a fuller expenditure on 
home, clothing, transportation, 
and other needs can be under- 
taken. 

Now that there is a thorough 
program for pensions and social 
security, the desirability of in- 
vesting is higher and more urgent 
than ever before. I was particu- 
larly impressed with one family 
group where father and mother 
meet around the dinner table as 
an investment club with the sons 
and daughters and their husbands 
and wives each month. 

The investment clubs are truly 
building a family investment tra- 
dition that is far removed from 
“get-rich-quick” and other un- 
desirable ends. 


Our Big Task 


Our big task is to cross the 
barrier that exists in the public 
mind of “investment for frivolity” 
to “investment for education.”’ 
Many people are attracted to in- 
vestment clubs by human interest 
stories. We are grateful to the 
magazines and other publications 
for popularizing our clubs in this 
way. 

We do recognize, however, that 
the investment club movement 
carries with it a serious purpose. 
We are more than pleased that re- 
cent magazine stories are begin- 
ning to catch the real educational 
significance of what the National 
Association was formed to do. 

Kenneth A. Thompson, F.inan- 
cial Editor of The Detroit “Free 
Press” caught this distinction 
some years ago. Kiplinger’s 
“Changing Times’ has done an 
outstanding job recently, and the 


“Barron’s” article by Paul A. 
Johnston was good. “Fortune 
also had a_ good article that 


caught the spirit and purpose of 
the clubs. Needless to say, the 
first magazine article “Investment 
Clubs and Economic Education” 
in the Harvard Business School 
Alumni Builetin of winter, 1953, 
had it because I wrote it myself. 
We are also honored to have Ray 


Trigger of the “Investor Maga- 
zine” with us today. 
Industry, too, has begun to 


catch the spirit and significance. 
Aeroquip Corporation, Federal 


Mogul, King Seeley who paid the 
cost of our program and contrib- 
uted generously to this Conven- 
tion’s expense, and other com- 
panies understand what we are 
doing. The investment industry 
is also beginning to understand 
the significance of our move- 
ment. 


I believe we will have much 
less trouble in the future finding 
people who are willing to put 
their shoulders to the wheel. More 
and more club members can see 
the benefits that come to them 
and to the United States through 
belonging to a strong National 
Association and supporting a more 
thorough educational program. 


Recommendations 


The Association has grown be- 
yond the limits of purely coopera- 
tive effort. Now Tom OHara, 
Robert Pryor, and Robert Berger 
have been able to keep the Asso- 
ciation functioning is beyond 
comprehension. Whether we want 
to or not, an office must be estab- 
lished this year. There is reason 
to believe that the venture can be 
undertaken successfully. How- 
ever, I would remind you that 
after the Convention two years 
ago we had $13 in the bank and I 
was afraid I would have to guar- 
antee the solvency of the organ- 
ization. With a much bigger ven- 
ture, I would not be able to do so 
and therefore ask your help. 

With that in mind, I would like 
to make five recommendations: 

(1) The first is breaking the 
barrier from “frivolity” to “edu- 
cation” so that the National Asso- 
ciation will receive the support of 
industry and public minded citi- 
zens. 

(2) That we add to the area 
groups now conducting strong 
programs in Detroit and Chicago. 
This will mean some sparkplugs 
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will have to show up and lots of 
others will have to feed in the 
gas of personal effort. 

(3) Our finance program will 
have to be broadened to include 
some extra charges to handle 
registration, changes of address, 
etc. This should take the form of 
a registration fee for new clubs 
and not an increase in dues. 


(4) That we start in many more 
communities a “21 and 40 pro- 
gram” designed to encourage the 
establishment of investment clubs 
among people beginning to save 
and those who are beginning to 
look ahead to retirement. 


(5) I hope by this time next 
year, we can add to the Advisory 
Board several people of outstand- 
ing ability who can realize the 
educational significance of the 
movement in its national and in- 
ternational phases. 


In closing I wish to again wel- 
come our guests who are partici- 
pating in the program, club mem- 
bers and those who hope to be 
club members who are in attend- 
ance today for the first time. I 
want to pay tribute to Fred Rus- 
sell whose courage in 1940 is re- 
sponsible for the National Asso- 
ciation —to Lewis A. Rockwell 
and Helen Stege, who have been 
our Presidents—and Wagar Glas 
who has been our Chairman of 
the Board and for their wise di- 
rection. Paul Miller, James Mil- 
lar, Bob Davis, and William J. 
Thompson have done an excellent 
job in arranging for this the big- 
gest of our Conventions. There 
are untold others whose contribu- 
tions have been as great. 

These people and all club mem- 
bers are contributing to a grow- 
ing international force. There is 
no doubt in my mind that invest- 
ment club members will pass the 
million mark and live in every 
free nation in the world. 





Says Atomic Power Gan Now Be Had at Only 
One-Third More than Conventional Power 


Rear Admiral W. D. Leggett, Retired, now Vice-President of 
ALCO Products, Inc., tells National Industrial Conference 
Board fuel cost in atomic power plant would be 7-8 mills per 


kilowatt hour, compared with 
fuel is 


An atomic - powered generating 
station now can be operated for 
as little as a third more than a 
conventional power plant, accord- 
ing to a paper presented to the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board in New York City on Oct. 
27 by Rear Adm. W. D. Leggett, 
USN, Ret. These figures, he said 
are not overly optimistic and indi- 
cate an encouraging picture for 
the present state of nuclear energy 
development. Adm. Leggett is 
vice - president -engineering of 
ALCO Products, Inc., contractor 
for the Army package power re- 
actor. The APPR is under con- 
struction at Ft. Belvoir, Va., and 
is expected to go into service early 
in 1967; 

In a paper outlining the uses of 
package power reactors, he ex- 
plained that the fuel cost of such 
a station would be 7-8 mills per 
kilowatt hour. This compares with 
5-6 mills for chemically - fueled 
plants operating on fuel costing 
40c per million BTU. By assessing 
the fixed charges at a commonly 
accepted figure of 1312% per year, 
the operating costs of a nuclear 
plant are expected to be slight- 
ly lower so that the operating 
differential may disappear entire- 
ly, he said. 

Adm. Leggett estimated that the 
purchase price of an atomic pow- 
er plant in the 10,000 kw range 
would amount to 1% to twice that 
of a conventional coal-burning 
station. He added that the actual 
figures would depend on the pow- 
er plant, type of reactor, and 
many other considerations. 

The Admiral pointed out there 
is a tremendous interest in the 
power field for nuclear generat- 


5-6 mills when conventional 
used. 


ing stations in the 10,000 kw 
range. In his estimation, civilian 
applications for such plants in- 
clude municipalities anxious to 
continue generating their own 
power and industrial plants oper- 
ating individual power stations. 


He emphasized that the military 
is already well aware of the need 
for atomic generating stations for 
the chain of bases operated by our 
forces throughout the world. 
Touching on the cost of delivering 
conventional fuel to such bases, 
the Admiral stated that it is gen- 
erally five times and can be as 
much as 10 times greater than for 
similar bases in the United States. 
Nuclear power also can help to 
solve the problem of logistical 
support, and in many cases can 
eliminate the need for long. vul- 
nerable supply lines. Another 
little recognized chore of the 
Armed Forces is furnishing power 
for devastated areas, and as the 
Admiral mentioned, nuclear pow- 
er plants will reduce the effort 
extended to such power genera- 
tion. 


In discussing ALCO’s participa- 
tion in the atomic power field, 
Adm. Leggett emvhasized that the 
company is interested primarily 
in the production of power for the 
civilian economy. He added that 


ALCO is not, as many people sus- 
pect, chiefly interested in nuclear 
power for locomotives. He stated 
that “though the company would 
love to build an atomic locomo- 
tive, we are in the nuclear power 
field as a diversification rather 


than as an extension of our loco- 
motive-building activities.” 
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By GERALD D. McKEEVER 


Seaboard Air Line 


The four salient characteristics of the Seaboard Air Line from 
an investment standpoint are its light and simple capitalization, 
its outstanding growth i1ecord over a number of years, its effi- 
ciency and resulting low operating cost, and the steady improve- 
ment in its efficiency year after year. The latter is more evident 
in certain operating statistics than in operating ratios that are 
based on dollar figures and which consequently are thrown askew 
at one time or another by a change in the level of gross revenues. 
All of these characteristics are hallmarks of a highly desirable 
investment situation. It is, therefore, somewhat of an enigma why 
Seaboard Air Line stock — there has been only one class since 
the redemption of the preferred in 1952 — should attract so littie 
interest as to sell at a price to yield roughly 6°4%. 

Seaboard Air Line stock is also modestly valued by the other 
commonly used measure of the price-earnings ratio. It is esti- 
mated that the road will earn about $9 per share this year and 
the current price of 74 is about 8.2 times this per share earnings 
figure. The stock of its companion road, Atlantic Coast Line, at 
42 sells at 8.4 times the 1955 estimate of $5 per share, and yields 
less than 5%. It therefore can not be said that Seaboard price 
earnings-ratio is inflated because of the increase in the dividend 
rate to a $5 annual basis last June 7. 

For a while it seemed that the strike against the phosphate 
producers in Florida might have been an adverse market influ- 
ence. Phosphate is the largest single traffic item of the Seaboard 
and represented 13% of 1954 freight revenues. For several 
weeks after the strike began about June 1, Seaboard showed a drop 
in weekly carloadings as compared with the 1954 weeks. However, 
the strike was finally settled on Oct. 5 with the signing up of the 
Jargest producer but the absence of favorable market response 
either in the case of Seaboard or Atlantic Coast Line (the Coast 
Line is also a large carrier of Florida phosphate) suggests that 
the strike may not have been much of a price factor in either case. 

There is also little validity to the point that has been raised 
that the tax deferral due to accelerated amortization will amount 
10 almost $2.50 per Seaboard share for this year or just less than 
28% of estimated net of $9 per share. Since Atlantic Coast Line 
stock sells at a much lower income basis, it does not beg the ques- 
tion to point out that the corresponding credit in this case is 
placed at $1.85 per share, or 37% of the estimate of $5 per share 
for this year. Also Rock Island with a similar credit of $3.15 per 
share, or some 27% of its estimated net of $11 per share sells at 
714 times estimated earnings—not much of a concession for the 
difference in growth factor—and will yield as much as Seaboard 
at present prices only if the contingent post-split increase in divi- 
dend becomes effective. 

In the case of the Seaboard (and the Coast Line) secular 
growth in earnings is expected to be a substantial if not a complete 
offset to the gradual loss of the tax deferral credit. Another point 
is that earning power may be bolstered by economies arising from 
operation of the additions and betterments which gave rise to the 
tax credits. 

So much for refutation of negative elements. The “big story” 
of Seaboard is the growth in business and efficiency and the 
resultant productive power of its relatively small capitalization. 
Suffice it to say on the latter score that the ratio of the stated 
capital of the Seaboard of 1.38 times estimated 1955 revenues 
places it just short of the top quality group by this measure. Sea- 
board's assets are working assets. Seaboard earned 8.15% on its 
net worth in the not so glowing year of 1954, although this road 
did well with a decline of only 0.4% in ton mileage as com- 
pared with 1953 while «he average decline for Class I was 10%. 
This is a clear case of growth elements cushioning a cyclical phase. 

Growth in both business and in efficiency have been the most 
conspicuous features of the Seaboard picture. One of the statistical 
services has recently issued a tabulation of ton-mileage indices 
based on the 1947-49 average at 100. The Seaboard, Coast Line, 
Southern Pacific and Union Pacific led the list, all at 111 on this 
basis. The road itself has prepared a table based on 1936-39 as 100 
showing the following arresting comparison of 1954 indices: 

Seaboard Class I 
244 
183 


238 
175 


Southern Region 


280 
199 
272 


195 


Freight Revenue 

Passenger Revenue 

Total Revenue 

*Gr. T. M. per Frt. Tr. Hr. 209 


*Gross ton miles per freight train hour—overall operating efficiency, 

What the index is depends on what base period or base year is 
selected. Since the postwar period is particularly significant, the 
following comparisen of 1953 and 1954 indices based on 1946 as 
100 for Seaboard and the Coast Line and Southern, the major 
southern lines traversing the same area all or in part: 

r 1954 


Atlantic 
Seaboard Coast Line 


Revenues ___ 133.1 120.6 
Ton Miles___ 111.2 101.0 
“GTM per FTH 158.0 147.0 





— 1953 —~ 
Southern Atlantic Southern 
Railway Seaboard Coast Line Railway 


117.5 139.0 130.1 129.7 
91.5 111.6 106.2 92.5 
194.0 152.5 140.0 179.0 


*Gross ton miles per freight train hour—overall operating efficiency, 

The above shows the greater resistance of the Seaboard to the 
Beners!| decline in traffic and revenues in 1954. Looking at the 
efficiency measure, the outstanding gain of the Southern was due 
to its lower starting level in 1946. The dieselization of the South- 
erm was more recent, having been completed in June, 1953. 

All told, the case for Seaboard common is impressive. What- 
ever the cause for its backward market action may be, it appears 
to atiord an opportunity for the longer term investor. 
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Largest Rail Refinancing Completed 


The largest debt refinancing program ever undertaken by an 
American railroad was successfully completed Oct. 27, 1955, with 
the transferal from the underwriters to the road of a check cover- 
ing the sale of $280,000,000 in first consolidated mortgage bonds 
through a nation-wide underwriting syndicate headed jointly by 
Glore, Forgan & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Alex. Brown 
& Sons. Left to right above are: Howard E. Simpson, President of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company; A. B. Hager, Jr., Vice- 
President of Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Walter F. Price, Vice- 
President for Finance of the B. & O., and Wright Duryea, partner 


of Glore, Forgan & Co. 





Hoover Commission Findings Furnish Blueprint 
For Betier Government 


November issue of the “Guaranty Survey,” issued by the 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York, holds recommenda- 

tions of the Commission pinpoint definite ways and means of 

achieving the twin objectives of governmental economy and 
strengthening of free enterprise. 


By pinpointing definite ways 
and means of achieving the twin 
objectives of governmental econ- 
omy and the strengthening of free 
enterprise, the second Hoover 
Commission has performed an 
even more notable public service 
than its predecessor, states the 
Guaraniy ‘Trust Company of New 
York in a simplified summary of 
the commission’s work in the 
bank’s monthly publication, the 
“Guaranty Survey.” 

Commenting editorially on the 
commission’s report, the ‘“Sur- 
vey” lauds it as “providing a 
rallying point for those who for 
more than two decades have 
watched with grave misgiving the 
encroachments of political author- 
ity on the economic lives and 
liberties of the people. 

“As government grows in scope, 
complexity and cost, the harmful 
effects of wasteful practices and 
unwise policies multiply, the 
“Survey” adds. “Errors and ex- 
travagances that were unfortunate 
but tolerable a generation ago can 
be breeders of disaster in a gov- 
ernment that absorbs from one- 
sixth to one-fifth of the national 
income, as the United States Gov- 
ernment does today. 

“The work of the second Hoover 
commission has been even more 
comprehensive and_. potentially 
beneficial than was that of the 
first because it has dealt more 
largely with questions of broad 
policy. More specifically, the com- 
mission has recommended the dis- 
continuance or curtailment of 
some Federal activities as not only 
wasteful but actually harmful to 
the economy. These recommenda- 
tions can exert their full potential 
benefits only if they can muster 
support strong enough to over- 
come the combined opposition of 
entrenched bureaucrats, pressure 
groups, and the perennial advo- 
cates of ‘big government.’ 

“Altogether, the commission be- 
lieves, a strong drive to recover 
investment, eliminate unnecessary 
liability, speed liquidation, and 
dispose of surplus assets would 
yield benefits of more than $10 
billion to the Federal Treasury. 

“Important and desirable as 
these potential savings unques- 
tionably are, many minds will 
find the deepest significance of 
the commission’s work in the find- 


ings and recommendations with 
respect to Federal activities in 
fields traditionally and custom- 
arily occupied by private enter- 
prise. It is these same findings 
and recommendations that will be 
most strongly attacked by the 
pressure groups and the socialis- 
tically minded, and hence will 
need the firmest support from 
those who believe wholeheartedly 
in free enterprise, individual ini- 
tiative, and limited government. 

“The commission’s subcommit- 
tee on business enterprises in the 
Department of Defense found 47 
categories of such activities in 
that department alone. These in- 
cluded the manufacture of cloth- 
ing, paint, ice cream and eve 
glasses; furniture repair; cement 
mixing; tree and garden nurseries; 
coffee roasting; air lines; steam- 
ship lines; and a railroad. 


“An outstanding feature of the 
commission’s work is the extreme 
care that has been taken to avoid 
any recommendation which could 
possibly be interpreted as impair- 
ing or interfering with national 
defense. This policy is in line 
with the commission’s first offi- 
cially stated objective, which is 
‘to preserve the full security of 
the nation in a disturbed world# 


“The government’s civilian 
agencies also operate many busi- 
nesses, although the number of 
these is unknown, as are the num- 
ber of employees, the value of 
goods and services they produce, 
and the profit or loss from their 
operations. 


“The commission recognizes 
that most of the projects were 
started for what appeared at the 
time to be justifiable operating 
reasons. They were not socialistic 
in intent. Yet their perpetuation 
beyond the emergency period has 
led to the great increase in the 
growth of governmental as against 
private wealth. Far more im- 
portant than the dollar savings 
that would result from the aboli- 
tion of the unnecessary projects 
are, as the commission points out, 
‘the beneficial results to our econ- 
omy from eliminating government 
competition to the greatest prac- 
ticable extent. The private enter- 
prise system is the basis of the 
military strength of this nation 
and’ of its unparalleled standard 


of living. Further strengthening 
of the private enterprise system is 
the best way to further these ob- 
jectives.” 


T. H. Ghoate Partner 
In White, Weld Co.; 
Gimbernat With Firm 


White, Weld & Co., 40 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
and other principal exchanges, 
has announced that Thomas H. 
Choate has been admitted to the 
firm as a general partner. He was 
formerly associated with the law 
firm of Shearman & Sterling & 
Wright. 

Jules R. Gimbernat, Jr. has be- 
come associated with the firm as 
manager of the unlisted trading 
department. Mr. Gimbernat for- 
merly headed his own firm and has 
managed the trading departments 
of Ira Haupt & Co. and Lazard 
Freres & Co. 


W. B. Langmore With 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Eastman, Dillon & Co., 15 Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
and other principal exchanges, 
has announced that W. Bankart 
Langmore has become associated 
with the firm. Mr. Langmore was 
formerly with Wood, Struthers & 
Co. 


Allen Midtown Manager 
For Goothody & Go. 


Goodbody & Co., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
have announced that John Hall 
Allen has been appointed man- 
ager of their midtown office, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York City. 
Mr. Allen was formerly a partner 
in Cohu & Co. 


J. Herbert Evans 
Cpens Own Firm 


ST. PETERSBURG, Fla. — J. 
Herbert Evans & Co. has been 
formed with offices at 90 Thirty- 
first Street, South, to engage in a 
securities business. Officers are 
J.Herbert Evans, President; Stuart 
B. Warren, Vice-President, and 
C. Roy Hollis, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. Mr. Evans was formerly 
manager of the municipal depart- 
ment for Beil & Hough, Ine. 


Forms Johnson Enterprises 


CLIFTON, N. J.—Charles F. H. 
Johnson, Jr. is engaging in an in- 
vestment business from offices at 
1051 Bloomfield Avenue under 
the name of Johnson Enterprises. 


Now Perkins, Clark 


DALLAS, Tex.—The firm name 
of J. F. Perkins Company, Adol- 
phus Tower, has been changed to 
Perkins, Clark & Company, Inc. 


Joins First Calif. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—William 
F. Marshall has joined the staff 
of First California Company, 647 
South Spring Street. Mr. Marshall 
was previously with Marache, 
Dofflemyre & Co. and California 
Investors. 


Mitchum, Jones Adds 


(Special to THe Financial CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—William 
D. Fletcher has become associated 
with Mitchum, Jones & Temple- 
ton, 650 South Spring Street, 
members of the New York and 
San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 
Mr. Fletcher was previously with 
Waldron & Company. 
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It’s Time to Think of Tax Savings 


The met capital gain is taxable at 
a maximum of 50%, but as this 
rate’ applies to only 50% of the 
actual gain, the maximum effec- 
tive rate is 25%. If the surtax net 
income, including net capital gain, 
exceeds $18,000 for individuals, or 
$36,000 for joint returns, it will 
be to the taxpayer’s advantage to 
treat security transactions sepa- 
rately, based upon this year’s tax 
rates. Those with lesser income 
should use the lower rates ap- 
plicable to their particular tax 
bracket. 


Some Suggestions 


Some suggestions which may 
prove helpful to clients concerned 
with minimizing tax burdens be- 
tween now and the end of the 
year are presented below: 

(1) As an initial step classify 
all security holdings into proper 
short-term or long-term categor- 
ies. 

(2) If transactions completed 
thus far this year show an excess 
of net short- or long-term gain 
this should be offset where possi- 
ble by establishing losses, and vice 
versa. 


(3) On the prospect that taxes 
will not be higher next year and 
may be somewhat lower, consid- 
eration should be given to de- 
ferring income until next year if 
feasible. 


(4) Observe the necessity of tax 
planning as a year-round duty. 
Study the tax advantages or dis- 
advantages before completing any 
transaction. 


(5) Review last year’s record 
of security transactions so that 
any carry-over losses can be ap- 
plied against 1955 tax liabilities. 


(6) The last day to effect a sale 
to establish a loss is Dec. 30, but 
the last day to establish a gain is 
Dec. 23 except as a cash trans- 
action. 

(7) A loss sustained from the 
sale of securities cannot be de- 
ducted if over a period beginning 
30 days before or ending 30 days 
after the sale, the taxpayer ac- 
quired by purchase the same se- 
curity. The ending of the taxable 
year during this restricted 61-day 
period does not prevent the denial 
of such a deduction. This prohibi- 
tion does not apply (a) if an in- 
dividual is sufficiently active in 
security transaciions so that it 
can be called a trade or business 
even though he may have other 
businesses; (b) if he is doing a 
business as a dealer in stocks or 
securities. 

(8) A security on which a gain 
is established may be reacquired 
immediately, if desired, without 

penalty. 

. (9) In the case of a security on 
which a long-term gain is shown 
and on which a large dividend has 
been declared but not yet paid, 
sale of the stock is usually advis- 
able prior to the ex-dividend date. 
In effect the dividend would be 
received through the higher sales 
price and would be taxed at a 
maximum of 25%, whereas the 
dividend if actually received 
would be taxable in full as in- 
come. 

(10) Securities sold to establish 
losses should be identified in cases 
where doubt might arise. Ordi- 
narily the first sale of a block of 
securities applies against the first 
purchase. Where there exists a 
choice of establishing long- or 
short-term transactions, it lies 
with the taxpayer, but this choice 
must be made at the time sale is 
effected. To overlook this can be 
costly. If for instance 100 shares 
of stock were purchased in 1947 
for $5,000 and another 100 shares 
of the same stock in 1948 for $10,- 
000, an order to sell 100 shares for, 
say, $8.000 could result in a tax- 
able gain unless the shares were 
identified by certificate number 


or date of purchase at the time of 
sale. 


(11) If securities are virtually 
worthless but not legally declared 
so, it may be desirable to sell to 
establish a loss before they be- 
come worthless, thereby prevent- 
ing any question being raised by 
the Internal Revenue Department 
as to whether such securities are 
worthless, and, if so, when they 
became worthless. 


(12) If there is no free market 
for securities of dubious worth, 
transactions should not be en- 
tered into with. friends or rela- 
tives. Preferably such securities 
should be disposed of through an 
auctioneer or through advertising 
or offering to the issuing company. 


(13) There is an important lim- 
itation on losses. If there is a net 
loss of $10,000 for 1955, only $1,000 
of this loss may be deducted 
against income. The remaining 
$9,000 may be used to offset the 
first $9,000 of net gains in the 
years 1946 through 1960. If there 
are no net gains in those years, 
then a maximum of $1000 can be 
taken as a deduction from income 
in any of these years. Losses as 
far back as 1950 can be used in 
1955 returns, if not previously 
absorbed by profits or taken 
against income. 


(14) Brokerage commission on 
purchases are treated as a cost 
of the securities and commissions 
on sales as a deduction from the 
sale price. Commissions therefore 
only affect the profit or loss on a 
transaction. This is also true of 
Federal stamp taxes. State trans- 
fer taxes however may be taken 
as an expense, deduction of which 
is an advantage for the high 
bracket taxpayer. 


(15) The first $50 received in 
dividends by the investor is non- 
taxable. This exclusion may be 
used by both husband and wife 
on a joint return, but only if each 
has $50 of dividend income. For 
tax purposes, dividends received 
on securities held jointly are con- 
sidered as having been received 
one-half by each, so that the divi- 
dend exclusion is available to both. 

(16) Interest accrued at the 
time of a purchase on defaulted 
bonds selling “flat” is considered 
as a return of capital, when paid, 


and is used to reduce the cost 
price. 

(17) Some of the deductible 
items that are frequently over- 


looked but legally recognized are: 

(a) Interest paid on debit 
balances. 

(b) Dividends on short sales. 

(c) Cost of statistical services 
and investment literature. 

(d) Cost of investment coun- 
sel or advisory services. 

(e) Custodian fees. 

({) Rent of safe deposit boxes. 

(g) Cost of professional serv- 
ices for preparing tax returns. 


(18) Through = short _ sales 
“against the box” it is possible to 
shift profits or losses from 1955 
into 1956 since no gain or loss 
from a short sale is reported until 
the actual short position is closed 
out. If, for example, a stock is 
bought at $50 in September, 1955 
and is sold short at $75 in De- 
cember, the short-term gain is 25 
points. If the stock is delivered 
in 1956, the transaction would be 
reported in that year; if the stock 
is delivered this year, the transac- 
tion would be reported as con- 
summated in 1955. When a secu- 
rity has been held for less than 
six months, then no matter how 
long a time the short position is 
maintained, a profit on closing 
out the short position is taxable 
as a short-term profit. If the 
short sale is established at a time 
when the stock has been held for 
more than six months, a profit 
on closing out the short position 
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would be taxable as 4 jong-term 
transaction. 

(19) If the investor has an ex- 
cess oi. losses in the current year\ 


and wishes to carry these over! 
into 1956, he may do this through | 
He can buy 


arbitrage securities. 
the convertible bond or preferred 
stock of a volatile equity and si- 
multaneously make a short sale 
in the common stock. Whether 
the stock rises or falls he can close 
out the profitable side of his 
transaction just before the end of 
the year and liquidate the losing 
side of the trade in January, 1956. 
He has thus created a_ profit 
against which he can offset his 
excess 1955 losses and will start 
1956 with a tax credit against any 
gains he may make in that year. 

(20) Another way to utilize un- 
used losses is to purchase a bond 
that is selling above par. If the 
bond is held for 30 days, the 
premium above par that was paid 
can be deducted by the taxpayer 
from his cost basis. When the 
bond is sold after 30 days the 
amortization has reduced the cost 
of the bond and the investor has 
a short-term profit even if the 
bond is sold at the same price at 
which it was bought. The amount 
of the amortization is all profit 
and can be set off against accrued 
losses that still exist. 

It might be mentioned that for 
the long-term investor, these same 
premium bonds make attractive 
holdings. If, for instance, a bond 
matures in five years and is 
bought at 105, the premium may 
be amortized over the life of the 
bond, that is, one point a year can 
be shown by the investor as an 
itemized deduction from his ad- 
justed gross income. If the bond 
is callable, however, the premium 
over call price may be amortized 
to the earliest-eal-date-instead-of 
to the maturity date. For bonds 
issued after Jan. 22, 1951, amorti- 
zation to earliest call date can 
only be effected if this date is 
more than three years from the 
date of original issue. 

(21) Attention should be paid 
to filing returns of husband and 
wife. Important tax reductions 
are realizable in most cases since 
the combined net taxable income 
and capital gains of both may be 
equally divided for the nurvnose 
of computing the tax, which is 
based upon the lower percentage 
rates applicable to one-half of in- 
come. 

For those who will still pay 
toxes in the unper brackets after 
taking advantage of the forego- 
ing points, there are certain op- 
portunities available for reducing 
taxable income through the par- 
ticipation in oil well drilling ven- 
tures. For a detailed exnlanation 
see Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle. Jure 16. 1955 “Tax Ad- 
vantages for Oil Investors.” 


Paul Sarnoff Opens 
Own Firm in N.Y. &. 


Paul Sarnoff has formed Sarnoff 
& Co. with offices at 65 West 44th 
Street, New York City, to engage 
in a securities business. Mr. Sar- 
noff was formerly New York man- 
ager for Newling & Co., Ltd. Prior 
thereto he was with Bache & Co., 
Edwards & Hanley and Ira Haupt 
& Co. 


With King Merritt 


(Special to THe FrnanctaL CHRONICLE) 


JACKSON, Minn.—Adolphe H. 
Porisch, Richard G. Schoenhoff 
and John J. Cirhan have become 
effiliated with King Merritt & 
Co., Inc. 


Albert Fried Co. Admits 

Albert Fried. Jr.. member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
on Nov. 3 becomes a partner in 
Albert Fried & Co., 60 Beaver 


Street, New York City, members 
of the Exchange. 
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fi se : 
" Bank and insurance Stocks 
L By ARTHUR B. WALLACE 


This Week—Insurance Cocks 


_ Extended Coverage, a line of insurance business written by 
fire companies and a few casualtys, as recently as 1940 accounted 
for only about 2% of premium writings, but it is rapidly becoming 
tae bete noir of the business. When it was quite new, extended 
coverage was “thrown in” in many policies for a minor additional 
premium payment, and it probably helped to sell insurance in 
some cases, for extended coverage protects against a wide range 
of hazards, some of them quite remote in the minds of many prop- 
erty owners: “windstorm, hail, explosion, riot, riot attending a 
strike, civil commotion, aircraft, vehicles and smoke.” Although 
the 1938 hurricane that hit Long Island and Connecticut should 
have alerted property owners to the need to protect themselves 
against these hazards, the growth in the line from, let us say, the 
$34% million of premium volume in 1940, for a few years was 
unspectacular and not particularly costly to the underwriters. 

But by 1944 over $811 million of business was being writter, 
and it accounted for above 342% of total volume. It was in that 
year that another great hurricane visited the northeast coast, 
spreading devastation on Long Island, in Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts. After that came the badly damaging storm in November, 
1950, in the northeast, followed by the hurricanes of the past 
several years, which, by all the old rules of behavior, should have 
wreaked their violence in Florida and southern parts rather than 
in the unaccustomed latitudes. 

So, the line took on greater importance as more property 
owners sought. protection from what they felt might be more 
frequent visitations. It grew until in 1954 it accounted for 5.70% of 
total net premiums, or something over $407,000,000. But the head- 
aches to the underwriters came about because a line that had not 
been troublesome, and was based on moderate premium rates, was 
beginning to show serious losses. 

In the insurance business premium rates may not be changed 
at the whim of the carrier, or insurance company. They are sub- 
ject to approval by the supervisory authorities in the States in 
which a given company is licensed to conduct its business; and it 
is the custom to base rate changes on a time experience in a 
given line of the business, usually about three to five years. So it 
is that the companies have had to face a seriously rising volume 
of losses under their extended coverage policies, while premium 
rates on the line have been far too low even to give the carriers 
any chance whatever to make ends meet. But they are now getting 
some upward rate adjustments; and if the tropical storms persist 
in hitting the northern latitudes, further increases will have to be 
granted. 

To bring out the seriousness of the condition a comparison 
may be apt. In the five years, 1950-1954, inclusive, the combined 
loss and expense ratio of stock companies in straight fire coverage 
averaged 89.8%. That in extended coverage averag 
showing a heavy loss. In only one of these five years, 

























line did only a little better than total fire and casualty lines w 
average was 94.2%. In 1950 this line showed a combined ratio o 
148.0% (no doubt accounted for in large part by the November 
storm of that year, already mentioned), and in 1954, with three 
hurricanes, and not a few tornados, it was 140.8%. 

Not all of the extended coverage losses have been charged up 
against the companies. As the line is a potentially heavy loser 
much business is reinsured. The Hazel storm, Oct. 15, 1954, prob- 
ably the worst of them, ran insured losses to a probable $250 
million, as it affected ten States. However, some $100 million of 
this was assumed by Lloyds through reinsurance. In this hurricane 
one of our larger companies had claims numbering about 155,000 
for $21 million. Naturally, this hit 1954 earnings hard. 

This year’s tropical storms that hit the northeast resulted 
mainly in flood damage. This is not covered under an extended 
coverage policy, hence the major part of these losses was the 
headache of the owners of the properties flooded. The reason for 
the refusal of the companies to cover property against water, or 
flood damage, is that the only ones who take out policies would 
be those with exposed properties, and the companies would have 
no compensating business from the better risks, namely, those 
whose properties were not exposed. As somebody has put it, there 
is no point in the man on the hill insuring his possessions against 
floods that will never reach him. 
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Continued from page 12 


Commercial Financing Keeping 
Pace With the Growing Economy 


staffed to appraise business situa- 
tions realistically and speedily, 
and to give whatever advice and 
help are indicated by the facts. 

This is proved, I think by our 
performance in 1955, one of our 
best years in our recent history. 
We take that performance as a 
matter of course. Indeed, I won- 
der if any of us have made any 
effort to make our customers, no 
less the general public, aware of 
what that performance contrib- 
uted to the high levels of busi- 
ness activity this year. 

Let we review it with you for a 
moment from a point-of-view that 
may not have occurred to you, 
that of the economy as a whole. 


The High Economic Activity 
of 1955 


Many leaders in business were 
fearful as 1955 dawned on the 
horizon that the recession of 
1953-54 would continue. But we, 
like the commercial bankers who 
are our principal suppliers of 
funds, did not share their pessi- 
mism. 

We realized that the temporary 
economic setbacks of 1954 did not 
herald economic retreat. We were 
convinced, as we faced 1955, that 
the worst phases of the postwar 
transition to a peacetime economy 
were over. We recognized that the 
corrections in the business indica- 
tors represented a strengthening 
of company situations that could 
recover lost ground and set the 
stage for a new period of eco- 
nomic growth. 

Our consensus was that if 
American businessmen seized the 
opportunity and avoided excesses, 
the way ahead was clear. Busi- 
ness activity could be expanded to 
a level comparable with the high- 
est peaks of the postwar period. 
Even more, an orderly expansion, 
reversing the downtrends, could 
lay the basis for resuming in 1956 
the phenomenal rates of growth 
that were interrupted by the re- 
cession of 1949-50 and the out- 
break of the Korean War. 

It was obvious that if business 
was to achieve these goals, the 
commercial finance companies as 
well as all the other financial in- 
stitutions needed to have adequate 
funds to finance them. Our com- 
panies anticipated their require- 
ments well in advance of the need. 
Indeed, some of them went into 
the public market for additional 
capital for which, at the time, 
there was no immediate demand, 
accurately forecasting the future 
requirements. The commercial 
banks began a rearrangement of 
their investments which has con- 
tinued into the present quarter. 

As the demand for funds ex- 
panded, our institutions were 
ready to meet it. Financial pre- 
paredness is as important to the 
strength of our economic fortress 
as defense preparedness. ; 

So it was that in keeping with 
this sound analysis of the situa- 
tion, the nation’s financial institu- 
tions, on which business depends 
for working capital and short- 
term investment capital, made 
their services available to com- 
panies ready to take part in the 
big push for more jobs, more in- 
come and more goods. F 

All of us who remember the fi- 
nancial history of the past 75 
years can call to mind instances 
when unjustified pessimism in the 
financial community created cred- 
it strains that delayed business 
progress. 

Since then, those of us who play 
an active role in carrying out 
money and credit policy have ac- 
quired sharper tools for probing 
into the secrets of the economy. 
Adequate financial services are no 
longer the privilege of the large, 
heavily-financed company. In our 
democratic economy, they are 


available to the small and the 
medium-sized company as well, 
and to the low income as well as 
the top income wage earner. Our 
society demands only integrity 
and ability to fulfill one’s con- 
tracts and commitments. 

More and more during this year 
companies in a situation in which 
they could improve their financial 
or operating positions, or in which 
they could recover lost markets 
or expand into new ones, sought 
financing programs to do so. 

In many situations commercial 
finance companies were called 
upon by commercial banks to par- 
ticipate in the financing of ithe 
banks’ customers. We were able 
to provide needed services not 
otherwise available, with the 
speed that is a characteristic pe- 
culiar to our industry. 

A large number of shared ac- 
counts developed between mem- 
bers of our industry and the com- 
mercial banks. They are an au- 
gury of the future. 


The Consumer Debt Issue 


One of the advantages our con- 
vention affords us is that we can 
meet once a year and thrash out 
the great controversies in business 
that concern our industry. This 
year thinking is divided on sev- 
eral such issues. A notable one is 
whether there has been an un- 
healthy rise in consumer instal- 
ment debt. 

Our industry is directly inter- 
ested in consumer financing. We 
finance department store budget 
accounts, appliance paper, furni- 
ture paper, tuition fees, airline 
fares and power equipment, to 
name a few lines. Indirectly, our 
financing often makes possible 
underlying sales financing. More- 
over, the level of consumer sales 
is one of the key economic indi- 
cators. 

As we anticipated, consumer 
sales for 1955 promise to exceed 
the record level of 1954. In pros- 
pect for 1956 are a 3% rise in soft 
goods sales and an 18% to 19% 
rise in consumer durables, even if 
there should be a drop in auto- 
mobile sales below 7,000,000. 

Clearly, the changes in the level 
and distribution of personal in- 
come have expanded the consum- 
er market beyond previous indi- 
cations. .Indeed, the consumer 
called the turn this year. In 1954, 
business liquidated inventories 
drastically. Restoration of inven- 
tory to adequate level and balance 
was delayed until the pressure of 
sales could no longer be resisted. 
Then, early this year, there was 
headlong inventory readjustment. 

In the face of a slight decline 
in total activity in 1954, personal 
income rose 1%. A further rise, 
perhaps on the order of 2% toa 
level in the neighborhood of $295 
billion, is being registered this 
year. This upsurge in demand 
brought about the recovery in 
plant and equipment investment. 

We do not yet have data on how 
this large personal income is be- 
ing distributed. But we can infer 
that it is being distributed more 
widely than ever by the high level 
of employment we reached this 
year—a record of 65 million jobs. 
Record income, more widely dis- 
tributed, expands the consumer 
market the way record cold ex- 
pands the waters of a lake. It 
pushes the ice into every cove. 

It is true that we have had a 
significant rise in the total of con- 
sumer credit. It rose from $28.4 
billion in the second quarter of 
1954 to $32.5 billion by June of 
this year, an increase of 13%. 

Of the $3.8 billion increase in 
total consumer credit over the 
year, a rise in instalment credit 
accounted for $3.2 billion of it. 
Instalment credit reached a rec- 
ord level of nearly $25 billion. 
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Instalment loans rose more than 
14%, single payment loans 15% 
and charge accounts 8%. 

These aggregates sound im- 
pressive. But in a way they are 
misleading. For spending by con- 
sumers this year is only 94% of 
personal income _ after taxes, 
against 92% last year. Since 1953 
the share of personal saving in 
gross product has declined only 

During this year we had a con- 
tinuation of the housing boom 
and we had an automobile boom. 
A residential housing boom should 
not trouble us too much next year 
for credit restraint and the com- 
petition of public works and in- 
dustrial contractors for funds 
should produce a decline in resi- 
dential construction. Informed 
students are forecasting a 15% 
drop in housing starts. 

Part of the demand for instal- 
ment credit arose to finance the 
initial expenses incident to the 
formation of new households. This 
also accounts, in part, for the rise 
in charge accounts. It also con- 
tributed to the automobile boom. 
Non-car families moving from the 
central city to the suburbs find 
at least one automobile a neces- 
sity for shopping and local trans- 
portation. Rising personal in- 
comes also increase the number 
of two-car families. 

The postwar growth in the de- 
sire of the American people to 
own their own homes is a signifi- 
cant development. In 1948, 49% 
of non-farm families owned their 
own homes. By 1955 this propor- 
tion had risen to 55%. Six per 
cent in seven years! One thing 
we may be sure of is that in the 
next seven years, that is by 1962, 
the proportion will be even higher. 

Three-fifths of the total rise in 
consumer credit is accounted for 
by automobile sales which, in 
turn, reflected a rise in demand. 
The Department of Commerce has 
made careful estimates of the re- 
lation of income to demand. It 
found that a 10% rise in real in- 
come—which can be achieved by 
price cuts as well as by wage in- 
creases made possible by match- 
ing rises in productivity—brings 
out a 25% increase in demand. 

Those who shake their heads 
over a rise in instalment debt from 
22 to 25 billions should think a 
moment. Consumer paper runs 
from 12 to 36 months, usually, 
with an average term of 20 
months. That means that many 
of the loans in their base figure 
by now have been extingiushed 
by repayment. The critical ques- 
tions about consumer debt are can 
it be repaid without undue strain 
and is it being repaid? 

The fact is that the liquid assets 
of consumers have been rising. As 
the University of Michigan study 
showed, the greater the amount of 
liquid assets held, especially by 
the low income groups, the small- 
er will cash savings tend to be. 

If the part of the rise in con- 
sumer debt that has originated 
from the housing and auto booms 
is set aside, we find simply that 
we have resumed prewar trends in 
short and intermediate-term con- 
sumer credit. Even more than in 
the past the consumer considers 
his purchases of “big-ticket items” 
a form of saving. 

It is a fallacy, I think, to believe 
that instalment sales “borrow 
from future sales.” Whether the 
consumer pays cash in one lump 
sum or cash in a series of equal 
or declining payments, he pays for 
what he buys. 

We have democratized credit in 
this country so much that the cost 
of financing instalment purchases 
is a negligible factor in household 
budgets. “Big-ticket items,’ the 
way we make products in the 
United States, outlive the under- 
lying loans many times. Some of 
the refrigerators with the dome 
on top that General Electric in- 
troduced in 1925 are still in use. 

So long as we maintain high 
levels of employment, so long as 
we have rising personal income 
matching rising productivity, we 
will see continuing expansion of 


consumer credit. Instalment ac- 
counts and budget accounts are 
conveniences to household financ- 
ing to which the consumer is en- 
titled. 


An “Unprecedented” Boom? 

Another issue on which we will 
wish to test our judgments is 
about the nature of the current 
expansion. Are we, in fact, in the 
midst of an unprecedented boom? 

For the life of me I cannot see 
it. In 1954 we had a rather mod- 
erate decline in investment in new 
plant and equipment. Only a 
minority of managements were 
afflicted by the prevailing pessi- 
mism. The majority realized that 
one year’s situation was no guide 
to the profitability of facilities 
that would only begin to earn 
their keep from two to five years 
hence. 

The total for this year should 
be close to the record level of 
1953, say $29 to $30 billion. Next 
year’s level is difficult to forecast 
without the surveys yet to come 
but at present indications should 
be between $31 and $32 billion. 
Where is the unprecedented boom 
in these figures? We have recov- 
ered lost ground and we are go- 
ing on to a moderate degree of 
growth that may improve and 
continue for several years ahead. 


Big aggregates have a way of 
hypnotizing the gullible. A Gross 
National Product of 400 or 405 
billion looks like an awful lot of 
dollars. And it is. A 5% or 6% 
rate of increase, against the 3% 
average of the last 75 years, looks 
enormous. It is. But before we 
allow ourselves to be mesmerized 
by these figures, we should pull 
them apart to see what they are 
made of. 


Since the end of the war, as the 
result of changes in personal in- 
come, there has been an enor- 
mous growth in the service indus- 
tries. That growth may be ex- 
pected to continue next year. It 
accounts for the rate of increase 
expected. The industrial sector of 
the economy is not likely to ex- 
pand its output by much more 
than 3%. The largest factor in 
this advance will be a further in- 
crease in the output of machinery 
producers. 


Where, then, is the great boom? 
Public works construction can ex- 
pand only to the extent that funds, 
equipment, management person- 
nel and labor force are released 
by residential construction, at the 
most 10%, which should cancel 
out in the accounts. Even at the 
higher levels in prospect, there 
is no runaway plant-building 
boom in sight. 

We have been catching up and 
we are about to begin normal 
growth at the new higher rate 
which is normal to the postwar 
economy. Business activity should 
expand slowly in the early part 
of next year, picking up momen- 
tum as we reach mid-year. 


Realistic Prospects for 1956 


These prospects are important 
for our industry to consider on 
several counts. 

First, they provide a clue to 
realistic inventory policy. There 
are some who say that inven- 
tories generally, at present, are 
low. I do not believe that, gen- 
erally, they are too low. It may 
well be, as happened once before 
in the postwar period, that we 
have learned to use inventories 
still more efficiently. 

At any rate, if inventories are 
too low, they can only be too low 
in specific situations. We must 
avoid, particularly in the period 
of expansion ahead, any danger 
of speculation in inventory. We 
can do that by dealing with each 
company’s particular situation on 
its merits. 

Our industry is well equipped 
to analyze such situations. We 
will exercise the caution that is 
normal to our operations and 
which is, in fact, a safeguard for 
our clients. But we will not close 
our eyes to sound business possi- 
bilities. 


Only the other day the Royal 
Bank of Canada put out in its 
monthly letter a plentiful helping 
of advice to small businessmen on 
money management. It quoted the 
basic principle, “avoid excessive 
inventories,” and then it went on: 

“In this advice the operative 
word is ‘excessive.’ It is poor 
economy to skimp on money for 
the necessary or desirable devel- 
opment of your business. No one 
should hesitate to borrow so long 
as he can put the money to effi- 
cient and profitable use and pay 
it back when it is due.” 

This is sound advice. 

Second, in the field of equip- 
ment financing we can expect an 
ever greater call upon our serv- 
ices. The total of plant and equip- 
ment expenditures in prospect 
could call for from $3 to $5 bil- 
lion of short and intermediate 
term capital in addition to long- 
term funds. When the capital mar- 
ket appears to favor temporary 
delay in a flotation beyond a 
desirable date for getting a busi- 
ness investment program under 
way, Our industry is prepared to 
tide the company over so that the 
financing program can be carried 
out more expeditiously. 

In another phase of equipment 
financing we could render equal- 
iy signal service. During the past 
year disasters have struck sev- 
eral industrial areas. Plants had 
to be rehabilitated or rebuilt. 
Government agencies were pre- 
pared to underwrite the financing 
but their necessary investigations 
delayed action from 60 to 90 days. 
This represents a substantial loss 
to the companies and workers in- 
volved. 

In such situations, our industry 
is prepared to enter on notice, 
decide in a day or two the size 
of the funds that can be extended, 
and to carry the burden until gov- 
ernment underwritten bank fi- 
nancing can be made available. 
Indeed, in several situations, com- 
mercial finance companies ren- 
dered that service on the invita- 
tion of local banks. 

But I think the most impor- 
tant reason why we should wel- 
come the prospects of the year 
ahead is that, year in, year out, 
we are right at home in growth 
situations. We are in the center 
of the mass production industries. 
We are the great cushion that 
absorbs for our clients the shocks 
of rapid change in the volume of 
money and credit available. 


Monetary Policy and Expansion 


The problems American busi- 
ness faces in the year ahead are 
the normal problems of business 
expansion. The solution of these 
problems accounts for the fairly 
steady growth characteristic of 
our economy. The services we 
provide are well adapted to 
achieve such solutions. The serv- 
ices that the commercial banker 
and the investment banker render 
to industry are well known. They 
too are available to the business 
with expansion opportunities. So 
I think we can say that business 
is ready, come what may, and fi- 
nance is ready. But are the mone- 
tary authorities ready? 

I would be more willing to give 
an affirmative answer if more 
confidence were displayed in the 
ability of the nation’s financial 
institutions to deal with potential 
credit excesses by careful selec- 
tion between applicants for credit. 

The policies of mild credit re- 
straint, and of restraint “without 
the adjective” are powerful weap- 
ons. But they involve two dan- 
gers. One is that they create up- 


ward pressure on interest rates 
unwarranted by supply and de- 
mand factors. This is deflation- 
ary if it reverses expansion into 
contraction. It is inflationary, 
since the cost of capital enters the 
price of every product, if it does 
not reverse the economy’s direc- 
tion. The other is that they tend 
to reduce the money supply, 








which, at times in the past, has 
been a major cause of recession. 

Certainly money and credit pol- 
icy should discourage speculative 
excesses. So should all financial 
policy. Our industry has collabo- 
rated, and will continue to collab- 
orate on the achievement of this 
goal. But the money and credit 
measures invoived in _ restraint 
must not be permitted to halt 
sound and solid and normal eco- 
nomic growth. 

Statesmanship in the manage- 
ment of monetary and credit pol- 
icy in the months immediately 
ahead may well determine wheth- 
er in 1956 we shall open an epoch 
of sustained economic advance. 

There are some in high place in 
business and government who 
fear rapid economic growth. They 
might i1emember the warning of 
Edmund Burke: “Great empires 
and little minds go ill together.” 

Fortunately that attitude does 
not prevail in financial circles. A 
quarter of a century ago, J. Ed- 
ward Meeker, the great analyst of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
advised us to raise our sights. 

“The United States,’ he said, 
“has entered its economic matur- 
ity. We have ceased ...to bea 
parochial nation on the fringes of 
modern civilization, nor can we 
longer judge our economic prob- 
lems simply with the outlook and 
the philosophy of the impov- 
erished country villager.” 


Why the Ecoromy Is Growing 


What are the factors making 
for our growth? Dewhurst point- 


ed them out in his monumental 
study. Our population growth, 
which adds 890,000 new house- 


holds of consumers to the market 
each year for the next half dec- 
ade. Our productive capacity 
which, large as it is, turning out 
40% of the world’s goods, has 
proved not large enough for cur- 
rent demand. Our _ stocks of 
houses, automobiles and _ other 
durables, the levels of which do 
not meet our standards for all our 
people. The stream of new ma- 
terials, new final products and 
new methods and processes, which 
open the way for new enterprises 
and new industries. Our demands 
for public works and public and 
private institutional buildings, 
which we cannot begin to satisfy 
in 1956 because we have not cre- 
ated the facilities. 

Why should we fear the pres- 
sures which these growth factors 
create? ‘ 

In our democratic society we 
have these immense possibilities 
for growth precisely because we 
try to distribute income equitably, 
and thus expand our market; be- 
cause we try to give everyone 
equal opportunity, and thus ex- 
pand the numbers of scientists, 
engineers, enterprisers and spe- 


cialists; and because we try to 
leave men free to make their 
greatest individual contributions. 
Whom does our wealth bless? 
Even the least among us, increas- 
ingly. 


This is the secret of our success, 
but it is an open secret. Adam 
Smith, writing when our republic 
was founded, knew it and preached 
it. “It is in the progressive state,” 
he said, “that the condition of the 
laboring poor, of the great body of 
the people, seems to be the hap- 
piest and the most comfortable. 

The stationary is dull; the 
declining melancholy.” 

It is entirely fitting that we call 
to mind such reflections of great 
thinkers on economic progress 
and the progressive businessmen 
who help to achieve it. 

Yet, whenever we deliberate on 
the virtues of growth, we should 
hark back to its dangers. Even on 
the prospects of more rapid prog- 
ress, we of the commercial finance 
industry will tend to take the bal- 
anced view. We now face a new 
dawn. That dawn may be golden 
—if we paint it so. 
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Investment Potentials 
Of Atomic Energy 


fission energy will be used for 
many years. AEC Chairman Lewis 
Strauss stated, in October of this 
year, as follows: “Since this [con- 
trolled fusion] is such a long 
range project, I believe every dol- 
lar that is invested in an atomic 
reactor will have been amortized 
long before this is either found to 
be feasible or infeasible.” 


It is worth emphasizing that oil 
still remains a fundamental re- 
source, despite the appearance of 
uranium, just as the telephone 
still serves an important function, 
despite the advent of wireless 
radio many decades ago. The point 
is that fission and fusion may each 
subsist side by side, each with its 
own sphere of application. Tius, 
if fusion is achieved some years 
hence, and is developed commer- 
cially some years thereafter, it 
may well have only a restricted 
application, since fuel cost is fast 
becoming practically negligible in 
atomic power economics anyway. 


It is the capital cost of atomic 
reactors and .dgssociated fuel re- 
processing plants.that make fis- 
sion power ec@st what it does. 
There is, therefore, little for fu- 
sion power to :work on when it 
comes to lowereéfuel cost, and 
no real basis at this time for de- 
ciding whether the fusion ma- 
chine, if invented, will cost half 
as much, ten times as much, or a 
thousand times as much as an 
atomic reactor. The following 
quotation from Admiral Strauss’ 
press conference, Oct. 3, 1955, is 
of interest: “Question: Admiral 
Strauss, does it seem possible at 
this stage of the game that the 
capital cost in Yrunning, say, a 
fusion machine would be less than 
that of running a uranium or 
thorium machine? Mr. Strauss: 
When you don’t know what the 
machine looks like, you can’t tell.” 


It has been stated that, if con- 
trolled fusion is accomplished, it 
may occur without the production 
of radioactive materials, such as 
occur to a very large extent from 
fission. It is to be noted that, 
while this may be an advantage 
initially, it is expected that fission 
products will have a_ positive 
value, and their absence in the 
fusion process may weigh the 
scales in favor of fission to a de- 
cisive degree. 

If, by some lucky and presently 
unforeseen stroke of genius, fu- 
sion is tamed, the earning power 
of uranium stocks is, within the 
limits above described, practically 
immune. 

Thorium 


Those of us who have believed 
in the future of thorium have 
been borne out by recent an- 
nouncements. It is now expected 
that one of the promising reactor 
designs, the thermal (or slow) 
breeder, will wse a thorium fuel 
system, although it is far from 
clear whether the thermal breeder 
will be a widely used type. The 
fast breeder has Vigorous propo- 
nents also, and*¥t is not expected 
to use thorium. 


In any case, it is important to 
note that thorium cannot be used 
alone; at some stage in the proc- 
ess, one must depend on uranium. 
This is because thorium is itself 
not fissionable, but is what is 
known as fertile. In this respect, 
it is similar to U-238, which con- 
stitutes 99.3% of natural uranium 
metal. Both U-238 and thorium 
depend on U-235, the fissionable 
variety of uranium which consti- 
tutes .7% of natural uranium. 

Thorium present no threat to 
uranium for another reason. The 
price of uranium has been guar- 
anteed until 19862. Uranium stock 
prices are largely protected by 
mining profits which will be 
realized before the expiration of 
the price guarantee. The price 
guarantee is not contingent upon 


possible developments in thorium 
technology. 


Energy and Uranium 

As mentioned earlier, the price 
of uranium is unique in the extent 
to which it is protected from ad- 
verse market action; all uranium 
ore presented to the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission must be purchased, 
and the price cannot be lowered 
before April, 1962, in the U. S. 
and Canada (Canada purchases 
ore concentrates rather than ore). 
Contracts running to 1967 have 


been made for South African 
uranium. 


It has been explained that 
neither fusion nor thorium-’pre- 
sents a threat to well-established 
uranium stocks. Similar reasoning 
applies to the question of an ex- 
cess supply of uranium. 


On the subject of uranium sup- 
ply, it may be interesting to look 
at the over-all energy situation. 
We may be better oriented as to 
uranium’s limitations and capa- 
bilities if we see how it fits into 
the larger picture of which it is 
only a part. 

To see what the uranium de- 
mand will be, it is a little early 
to use world figures, so let us 
restrict ourselves to the United 
States for a moment. There are, 
of course, almost innumerable 
factors affecting required ore ton- 
nages over which there is dispute. 
I have selected three of the var- 
iables which appear to me to be 
particularly significant, and, in- 
stead of fixing them, I have pre- 
pared a table to show what hap- 
pens to tonnage over a range for 
the variables selected (see Ta- 
ble II). 

The three variables are: 

(1) Cost in mills per Kwh. 

(2) Burnup or percent of fuel 
fissioned. 

(3) Ratio of inventory to con- 
sumption. 

The table shows three possible 
costs, 7, 6, and 4 mills per Kwh. 
(electricity). Based of figures 
prepared by the AEC, it is found 
that 14.4% of U.S. capacity built 
since the war produces power 
costing more than 7 mills. If we 
pick the year 1965, we find that 
the U. S. is expected to add about 


TABLE II 


Thousands of Tons of Uranium 


Consumption and Inventory 


Ore (.25% U308) per Year for 


7 mills/Kwhe 6 mills/Kwhe 4 mills/Kwhe 
14.4’, add’lcapacity 40.5’ Add’l cap. 84.4’, add'l capacity 
1.73 Million Kwe 4.86 million Kwe 10.13 million Kwe 
Burnup % .--..-- 7 3.5 1.4 7 3.5 1.4 7 3.5 1.4 
Ratio of . 15 220 441 1,102 619 1,239 3,097 1,191 2,583 6,457 
Inventory ~m30 427 854 2,135 1,200 2,401 6,002 2,502 5,004 12,517 
to 

Consumption 45 670 1,351 3,377 1,898 3,796 9.490 3,956 17,912 19,780 
Data assumed tobe fixed: 

0.25’. ore; @ dbs. U208/ton (re) 

U 85 USO8; 4.25 Ibs. U/ton (ore) 

U-235 1% 2.0 

1/454 lb. (1 fam) 24,000 KwhH (heat) 

Kwhe (electricity) .25 KwhH 

Kwhe Kwe x 365 days/year x 24 hours/day x .75 load factor 

Total central station electrical capacity to be added in 1965 12 million Kw. 

of which % nuclear depends on cost/Kwhe 

Data varied in table: 

Burnup: Alternatively 7.07, 3.5, 1.4¢ 


Ratio of Inventory to Consumption: 


Alternatively 14, 30, 45 


12 million Kwh. of capacity dur- 
ing that year. Neglecting the 
point that the power costing more 
than 7 mills may not be in blocks 
suitable for atomic reactors to 
provide, it is interesting nonethe- 
less to assume that 14.4% of 12 
million Kw. will be atomic—that 
is to say, 1.73 million Kw. Sim- 
ilarly, we assume that 40.5% of 
additional capacity will be atomic 
if 6-mill power is attained, and 
84.4% if 4-mill power is attained. 

The table shows the ore re- 
quired during the year depending 
on whether we are able to burn 
up 7%, 3.5%, or only 1.4% of the 
total uranium present, and de- 
pending on whether we need an 
inventory 15 times as large, 30 
times as large, or 45 times as large 
as the amount consumed during 
the year. 

It will be noted that the tonnage 
varies all the way from 220,000 
tons per year to 19,780,000 tons 
per year, a factor of about 90. 
This is, of course, not surprising 
in view of the wide range over 
which our parameters were per- 
mitted to vary. 

As an example, I would be in- 
clined to assume a burnup of 
3.5%, an inventory-consumption 
ratio of 30, and power at 6 mills. 
Our tonnage becomes about 2.4 
million tons. Of course, it should 
be recognized that these are not 
independent variables. Thus, an 
improved burnup will lower cost, 
other factors remaining equal; and 
a high _ inventory-consumption 
ratio will certainly raise cost, 
again other factors being equal. 
Still, these figures show us what 
may happen if, for other reasons, 
cost goes uv despite an improved 
burnup. 

Now the tonnage being proc- 
essed this year, as well as the 
tonnage to be processed in 1957, 
after the big plants for the most 
part are in operation, are not 
known. Still, we know very 
roughly that about $400 million 
worth of ore concentrates will be 
produced in 1957. Assuming ore 
of the same grade, unclassified 
concentrate production costs ap- 
pear to run about $70 per ton of 
ore processed. Figures will vary 
widely according to the grade and 
type of ore treated, as well as 
regional differences in cost. But 
for an order of magnitude figure, 
let us divide $70 into $400 million 
with the result that we get about 
5.7 million tons of ore. This fig- 
ure may be wide of the mark, 
though it is to be hoped that er- 
rors in the gross value of concen- 
trates purchased may be compen- 
sated for by errors in the cost of 
processing concentrate. At any 
rate, 5.7 million tons of ore is a 
great deal more than 2.4 million 
tons, the figure earlier arrived at. 
What then are the chances that 
this gap may be swallowed up? 
We know that any excess supply 
will exert a strongly depressant 
effect in 1962, assuming the price 
guarantee is not extended. Here, 
we will have to be entirely quali- 
tative. 

First, most of the major mines 
now located will be mined out by 
1962. Some of the Canadian de- 
posits will not be, and this places 
them in an exceptionally strong 
position in the light of their low- 
cost plants (by then fully amor- 
tized). Supply will be sharply 
reduced by 1962 unless the gov- 
ernment extends the price guar- 
antee in the fairly near future. 
If the guarantee is extended, sup- 
ply and demand will not operate 
to set price, just as they do not 
operate to set price today. 

On the demand side, our com- 
parison of 5.7 million tons with 
2.4 million tons has assumed thaf 
military requirements will drop 
to zero. No one except those with 
access to the very top most secret 
production figures for all nuclear 
weapons can answer that. 

However, we can draw some 
inferences. It is true that highly 
placed officials have stated that 
we will approach the saturation 
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point on aerial bombs. Even as- 
suming that our military could 
ever accept the idea that they 
had enough of any weapon, while 
the enemy was free to produce 
more, it would appear that de- 
mand for new weapon types will 
continue for many years. We 
know now that the Armed Serv- 
ices plan a whole arsenal of atom- 
ic devices. The Army is known to 
consider the A-bomb now a tac- 
tical weapon. The 11-inch -can- 
non is to be replaced by an 8- 
inch cannon firing an atomic 
shell. It is axiomatic in military 
planning that we must prepare 
for the worst. However, the Rus- 
sians may smile, the spectre of 
atomic war is still with us. A 
planner can assume that “brush 
fires” at least will be put out with 
conventional arms. He cannot 
carry this assumption to the point 
of leaving our commanders shorn 
of the power to make the decision 
at the time. We must have a full 
stock of all kinds of atomic weap- 
ons. This would include atomic 
shells for anti-aircraft guns, 
guided missiles—intercontinental 
and otherwise, atomic warheads 
for torpedoes, atomic ammunition 
for the Navy’s big guns, and per- 
haps other weapons not yet en- 
visioned. The concept that our 
stockpiling is accomplished when 
we have two bombs, or three 
bombs, or X bombs for every 
enemy city worth blowing up is 
unrealistic in the extreme. 

Our military men must be 
given, and I believe will be given, 
a flexible family of weapons for 
massive retaliation. This observer 
finds it difficult to imagine us as 
approaching weapons saturation 
while we are so actively engaged 
in diversifying and extending our 
range of atomic capabilities. 

But let us assume the most ex- 
treme case and say that the armed 
services in the air, on the land, 
and on the sea are so confident, 
or so foolish, that they call a halt 
to weapons production of all 
types. We can be relatively cer- 
tain that those who must deliver 
the weapons will not be so minded. 
The virtual elimination of range 
from the submarine’s limitations 
must, in time, be met by the sub- 
marine’s quarry, and the birds of 
prey to which the submarine is 
quarry. Atomic warships and air- 
craft propelled by nuclear means 
must be pressed with urgency 
whatever the condition of the 
bomb stocknvile. Certainly, mili- 
tary propulsion will require a 
substantial and growing tonnage 
of ore to be mined to fill the long 
complicated pipeline. 

In very condensed form, the 
reply to the uranium bears goes 
something like this: 

(1) Fusian, thorium, simple 
over-supply are all beside the 
point until 1962. 

(2) After 1962, it appears that 

(a) Supplies will be shrink- 
ing, unless the guarantee is ex- 
tended, in which case, see argu- 
ment 1. 

(b) A slackening bomb de- 
mand will be offset by a mount- 
ing demand for: (1) non-bomb 
weapons; (2) military propul- 
sion; (3) civilian power. 

Having pointed out that the 
negative fears about atomic ener- 
gy are not well founded, I return 
to my original thesis: Potentials 
in atomic energy have never ap- 
peared so promising. 


De Witt Conklin Firm 
Adds McDowell to Staff 


De Witt Conklin Organization, 
100 Broadway, New York City, 
specialists in stockholder and fi- 
nancial relations, announce that 
Lloyd A. McDowell has become 
associated with them. 


Two With L. Schneider 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Harvey 
S. Janis and Richard C. Mills are 
now affiliated with Leonard B. 
Schneider, 5909 Melrose Avenue. 
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As We See It 


both parties. Where no such thing exists it may be almost 
anything else, but it is not bargaining. 

In increasing degree of late years the labor unions 
have been operating from a position which leaves em- 
ployers very little freedom of choice. To be sure, the unions 
often ask for more than they expect to get, and are con- 
tent to take less than total demands, but in few instances 
is the employer in a position to refuse to the union what 
it has really set its mind to get. And sins both of omission 
and of commission on the part of government have had a 
major part in bringing this state of affairs to pass. It exists 
—let no one deny it—notwithstanding the so-called Taft- 
Hartley Act about which union leaders have had so much 
to say. 

“Economic Pressure” 

The court last week politely referred to some of these 
tactics as “‘economic pressure,” and that they certainly 
are. But they are more than that. In the cases which come 
most directly and conspicuously to the attention of the 
public the union controls virtually every man, woman and 
child who could possibly do the work that the employer 
has to be done. The union leaders by one means or another 
control the unions within very wide limits. The employer 
then must do what he is told or expect to have his plants 
closed down while his competitor continues to operate and 
take away his customers. That is about all there is in the 
matter—-so long as demands are not too extreme to affect 
membership loyalty and are within the range which the 
employer is able to grant, by passing the cost on to the 
general public. 

In a great many individual instances with which the 
public generally is not so familiar, the situation is rather 
different but no more admirable. There is, first of all the 
ubiquitous picket line—which the courts to their eternal 
shame have upheld as an exercise of the right of free 
speech. And, no less distressing, is the fact that most of us 
have become accustomed to the notion that somehow the 
constitution guarantees the unions the right to form a 
cordon around an employer’s place of business, and vir- 
tually cut it off from access to supplies and other things 
essential to doing business. 


How this technique ever managed to reach the status 
and standing it now has among so many of us we shall 
never be able to understand. A surprising number of 
people still adhere to the New Deal inspired notion that 
there is something essentially unworthy in crossing a 
picket line regardless of all and any circumstances. Politi- 
cians generally dare not characterize a picket line for 
what it is. They rather let it be supposed——and probably 
correctly so—that they approve of such things. And these 
are the very law makers who make drastic laws to apply 
to any business or employer who dares do anything 
remotely analogous to a picket line. 


Picket Line Technique 


This device often enables labor leaders to close down 
places of business by pulling out small numbers of work- 
ers who are at once supported by picket lines. Thus any- 
thing in the nature of democratic management of the 
union is out of the question. As a matter of fact there is 
nothing with less of the democratic about it—notwith- 
standing all that is said on the subject and all the formali- 
ties through which the unions go in dealing with any in- 
dividual case. Small groups invariably, or almost invaria- 
bly, govern decisions and tactics. 


Thus what the court has now ruled—to the effect that 
there is nothing wrong with applying economic pressure 
in support of legitimate demands, the politicians and, with 
deep regret be it said, the voters of this country have long 
ago asserted. All our labor legislation, all our public policy, 
all the words of the politicians, and very nearly all the 
words of the great rank and file support the notion. They 
not only applaud it; they make it possible. These are some 
of the economic facts of life of this day and time, and 
although they are familiar enough to the student of cur- 
rent trends they will bear repetition. 


They are particularly worthy of thought at the pres- 
ent time because they raise the question of whether we 
are not facing a sort of perpetual rise in prices. The power 
of the unions, and their readiness, not to say insistance, 
upon taking advantage of every opportunity to make more 
and more burdensome demands of business, take on spe- 
cial significance at a time when financial policies en- 
courage speculation and when the consumer who is the 
final arbiter in all this appears to have been lulled to 
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sleep. It is evidently time we took stock and seriously 
asked ourselves where all this is to wind up. 

Let no one be soothed to sleep by smooth talk about 
increased “‘productivity,’’ which is defined by the econo- 
mist as output per man hour. One would suppose, to hear 
much that is today being said on the subject, that men 
were producing more each hour by reason of some action 
on their own part. Of course, it is the employer by in- 
curring further capital costs that is increasing produc- 


tivity. 
to labor. 
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A $400 Billion 


thinking yet. But we have de- 
cided as to the general type of 
economy which we think will un- 
fold next year. This is the frame- 


work within which we will be 
meking our plans and decisions 
for 1956. 


A Continued Upsurge in the 
Economy 

In its simplest form, our fore- 
cast calls for a continuation of 
this year’s upsurge in production 
and demand in most segments of 
the American economy. However, 
this increase will come at a slower 
rate during the next six months 
than it has during the last year, 
and there is a strong possibility 
that the upward curve will tlatten 
out completely during the second 
half of 1956. In total, however, 
next year should bring us almost 
up to a $400 billion economy, in 
terms of the total output of goods 
and services in this country. This 
is 10% higher than the previous 
peak year, which was 1953. 

However, the increase in total 
activity does not mean that all 
segments of the economy will ex- 
pand uniformly together. Instead, 
there will be a series cf “rolling 
adjustments,” in which stability 
or declines in certain industries 
will be ofiset by relatively rapid 
gains in others. Production of 
consumer durables and residential 
construction, for example, which 
has been so important in sparking 
the current boom, unquestionably 
will decline somewhat from their 
current highs, in order that the 
market for these goods can catch 
its breath a little and digest the 
record output of recent months. 
At the same time consumers will 
spend a larger portion of their 
ever-increasing incomes ona 
wide variety of soft goods and 
services. In fact, consumer in- 
come will grow so much next 
year that people will be able to 
increase their savings at little 
over current levels. It would ap- 
pear that businessmen, generally, 
will spend more on new plant and 
equipment and inventories than 
during the recent past, as they 
seek to expand industrial capacity 
in line with our new levels of 
peak demand. 


You probably remember that 
many business executives and 
economists stood on _ platforms 
like this a year ago and made pre- 
dictions as to what would hap- 
pen in 1955. In many, many in- 
stances, these predictions have 
proved to be wrong. With rela- 
tively few exceptions, most mem- 
bers of the business community 
were, a year ago, much more con- 
servative of their appraisal of the 
business situation than actually 
has proved to be the case. In my 
own case, about a year ago, I be- 
lieved that while things would 


improve during the fourth quar= 


ter, the over-all business gain 
would tend to level out during 
the early part of 1955. Now what 
went wrong with my forecasting? 


In the first place, you should 
remember that the business situ- 
ation a year ago reflected certain 
elements of pessimism. Unem- 
ployment had steadily mounted 
and had reached uncomfortable 
levels in a number of industrial 
areas. Furthermore, 1954 was a 
Congressional election year and 


It may or may not bring warrant for higher pay 


Output in 1956 


there was some evidence to indi- 
cate that the outcome might very 
well split the control cf govern- 
ment between the two political 
parties. You will also remember 
that a number of respecied busi- 
ness analysts were of the opinion 
that last year’s business recession, 
once started, had a built-in tend- 
ency to continue the downward 
spiral, as had, in fact, occurred 
during some past business de- 
clines. 

Therefore, it seems to me that, 
when I projected a moderate up- 
turn and then a leveling out, I 
was, in actuality, presenting a 
reasonably optimistic forecast. It 
is now evident that we were all 
wrong. 

In retrospect, it is now apparent 
that the 1954 decline reversed it- 
self very quickly. Somehow or 
other, most of us failed to grasp 
the fact that the American people, 
right in the middle of an eco- 
nomic recession, were going to de- 
cide to spend more and to save 
less. We did not realize the ex- 
tent to which they were willing 
to go into debt via the consumer 
creait route in order to obtain 
striking new automobiles which 
Detroit was then preparing to un- 
veil. Nor did most of us who 
were attempting to forecast the 
future last year properly appre- 
ciate the depth of demand for 
new, modern housing. In short, 
although some of us did predict a 
definite end to the downturn, we 


did not anticipate the veritable 
explosion which was to propel 
consumer buying to new highs 


within a few months’ time. 


Let me point out to you that 
the optimistic outlook for 1956, 
which I discussed a few minutes 
ago, also has its elements of un- 
certainty. After last year’s ex- 
perience, we will be watching 
three areas very closely, and if 
adverse circumstances develop in 
any of these, it may be necessary 
to revise our present forecasts. 


Credit—A Sensitive Area 


The most important of these 
sensitive areas is that of credit. 
The credit system of our country, 
like that of any highly advanced 
economy, is an extremely sensi- 
tive apparatus. If credit is ex- 
panded too rapidly by our bank- 
ing system and Federal monetary 
policy, an inflationary spiral very 
soon develops. Like a fever, in- 
flation has serious effects upon 
the permanent soundness of our 
institutions. On the other hand, 


if the availability of credit is’ 


not increased rapidly enough to 
meet the needs of a growing pop- 
ulation and higher standards of 
living, a brake is put upon for- 
ward planning, and the country 
can very soon go into an economic 
tailspin. In forecasting continued 
prosperity for 1956, we are saying 
that the policy leaders and tech- 
nicians who are responsible for 
the credit mechanism will con- 
tinue to exercise excellent judg- 
ment in their sphere of activity. 
A second problem of possible 
concern for next year is that of 
inventories. The rapidly fluctu- 


ating inventory cycle — in which 
stocks are built up rapidly in pe- 
riods of.increasing demand, and 
then are reduced rapidly in pe- 
riods of declining demand—is one 





of the serious, unsolved economic 
problems which remains to plague 
us. Twice the inventory cycle has 
triggered an over-all recession— 
once in 1949 and again in 1953. 
In both of these periods, a pro- 


nounced inflationary trend had 
caused a speculative desire to 
build up inveniories to levels 


which could not later be held. 
Perhaps the inventory problem 
will diminish in severity in the 
future as we gain experience and 
remain alert to the dangers of 
excessive inventory savings. 

Finally, the maintenance of a 
confident attitude in the minds 
of the public and businessmen is 
essential if our prosperity is to 
rise to the levels which I have 
forecast. The continuing forward 
commitments which are necessary 
for healthy growth will not be 
forthcoming in the necessary 
amounts once serious doubts con- 
cerning the future begin to ap- 
pear in the minds of significant 
portions of our nation’s popula- 
tion. In spite of current specula- 
tion in this area, in light of the 
strength of our economy, I, per- 
sonally, see no reason why any-= 
one should have their basic con- 
fidence shaken. Since human 
beings are always unpredictable, 
this factor merits continuing scru- 
tiny. 


The Program of the Steel Industry 


Against this backround of pres- 
ent and continuing steel shortage 
. and a fundamentally strong 
and expanding economy... what 
actions are being taken by the 
steel companies to increase the 
availability of steel? 


In order to put this question 
in its proper perspective, let me 
first point out to you that steel 
capacity in the United States to- 
day is nearly 40% larger than 
it was at the end of World War 
II... and that it has increased 
by more than 25% since the be- 
ginning of the Korean War five 
years ago. Furthermore, you 
must understand that in the steel 
industry, more than in most in- 
dustries, expansion usually can- 
not be achieved merely by erect- 
ing a new structure and buying 
new machinery. In the steel in- 
dustry, an increased flow of iron 
ore, coal, limestone, manganese, 
and other alloying elements must 
be secured from mines flung 
across the face of the world. Ex- 
pansion of the steel capacity 
really starts with a provision of 
more earth moving equipment to 
get the ore out of the Mesabi 
Range or the great South Ameri- 
can mines. Additional freight cars 
must be provided to hold coal, 
ore, and limestone. Additional fa- 
cilities must be built for treating 
and coking coal and for recover- 
ing the economically necessary 
by-products. Enormously larger 
quantities of fuel and water must 
be brought into a growing steel 
plant. All of these facilities must 
be provided before one new ad- 
dition can go up in an open hearth 
shop to house the brick work re- 
quired to melt the steel, or before 
the rolling equipment needed to 
reduce the steel ingot to the de- 
sired shape can be installed. 

Therefore, expansion of steel 
capacity requires assembling in- 
vestment capital in extremely 
large amounts ... capital which 
prefers the risks and rewards of 
the steel business to all other in- 
vestment outlets . . . in order to 
secure satisfactory and enduring 
profit. 

In spite of the great difficulties 
involved in planning, financing, 
and undertaking major expansion 
there is no question but that the 
steel industry, somehow, will find 
the means to provide the expan- 
sion necessary to assure adequate 
long-term availability for its cus- 
tomers. 

Basically what is going on in 
our economy, and what is driv- 
ing us along at the ever-increas- 
ing pace which keeps pushing the 
already unbelievable American 








standard of living to noticeably 
higher levels almost every year 
is that we Americans are ad- 
venturous, healthy people who 
have deliberately turned our 
backs on old, established forms of 
society in order to develop a new 
way of life in brand new condi- 
tions. The aggressiveness, the 
willingness to change, the almost 
instinctive rejection of the past 
which has been developed in the 
American people as a result of 
our history makes it much easier 
for us to tear down and rebuild 
our cities every generation, to 
change homes and jobs frequently, 
to forget about the class distinc- 
tions and class barriers which 
have impeded rapid change in so 
many other countries of the 
world. 

It also is apparent that we have 
developed appropriate organiza- 
tions for carrying out far-reach- 
ing economic developments effi- 
ciently. The modern American 
corporation, which thus far has 
commanded the capital necessary 
to develop new products and to 
expand facilities on a basis di- 
versified enough to weather busi- 
ness adjustments in one line of 
production or another is a major 
reason for our success. Likewise, 
the development of well-rounded 
leadership both in industry and 
in labor unions has been another 
significant step forward in the 
development of our economy. 

There are, of course, many 
other facters which could be men- 
tioned as contributing to the ever- 
increasing productivity which is 
the real source of our growing 
wealth. Careful research by 
highly trained scientists has 
taught us many things which we 
did not know just a few years 
ago, thereby enabling us to pro- 
duce better products more cheaply 
than we could by following the 
methods of 1940 or even 1950. 
The spread of higher education 
has provided a more intelligent 
working force and a wiser and 
more stable group of consumers. 


To me the most striking thing 
about any sober enumeration of 
the fundamental reasons for our 
ever-increasing material prosper- 
ity is that many of these reasons 
lie outside and beyond the realms 
of economics or scientific re- 
search. Instead, the fundamentals 
get right down to human beings. 
We are prosperous because our 
people know how to work to- 
gether .. . how to trust each other 
...are willing to risk, to dare, and 
to strive for a better life together. 

Let us never lose sight of this 
indissoluble linkage between our 
material prosperity and our na- 
tional ability for intelligent team- 
work. 


I believe that we have it today. 
I believe that it will continue. 


Therefore, I see on reason why 
the over-all economy in 1956 
should not reach just about the 
highest level we have ever ex- 
perienced. 


Sol Meisler Opens 


Sol Meisler is engaging in a se- 
curities business from offices at 4 
East 4lst Street, New York City. 


Kamen Co. Admits 


On Nov. 10 Meyer Orol will be 
admitted to limited partnership 
in Kamen & Company, 25 Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 


Two With F IF 


(Special to THe FrnanciaL CHKONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo.—John W. Col- 
lins and William F. Crisp, Jr. have 
been added to the staff of F I F 
Management Corporation, 444 
Sherman Street. 


Harry A. Silvey 


Harry A. Silvey, member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, passed 
away at the age of 65 following 
a heart attack. 
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The State of Trade and Industry 


ability to pass on higher costs may pinch some firms. It adued 
that new highs in employment are expected next year. 

The metalworking weekly believes the gross national product 
will be $400,000,000,000, with the Federal Reserve Board industrial 
production index averaging 141. Expenditures for new plant and 
equipment will take up to $30,000,000,000. Housing starts will add 
up to 1,200,000, while expected total construction is forecast at 
$43,000,000,000. 

Even with personal income estimated at $313,000,000,000 by 
this trade weekly consumer debt is expected to keep growing. 
An almost certain cut in personal income taxes will mean about 
$2,000,000,000 more in consumer spending power. Big business 
tax cuts are unlikely, it states. 

Production increases are expected in the machinery, railroad, 
oil and gas equipment and centainer industries, while appliance 
manutacture may be up as much as 10%. 

Passenger car production was estimated at 7,000,000 plus, 
trucks at 1,250,000. 

Farm equipment manufacturers and shipbuilders may feel a 
small pickup, according to the magazine, but the aircraft and 
electrical machinery industries will remain about the same. Steel 
ingot production will total 115,000,000 tons. 

Hot-rolled carbon sheets may be the most difficult steel 
product to get in early 1956, “Steel,” notes. 

Four Pittsburgh area mills may drop out of the hot-rolled 
sheet market for at least the first part of the year. This report 
persists even though the mills deny it. They explain the large 
carry-over of orders in 1956 is preventing their acceptance of 
new orders for delivery early next year. There is some belief that 
mills wish to divert hot-rolled tonnage into cold-rolled sheets, 
the biggest finished carbon steel product the mills sell. 


The American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the 
operating rate of steel companies having 96.1% of the steelmaking 
capacity of the entire industry will be at an average of 98.1% of 
capacity for the week beginning Oct. 31, 1955, equivalent to 
2,368,000 tons of ingots and steel for castings as compared with 
100.0% of capacity and 2,413,000 tons (revised) a week ago. 

The industry’s ingot production rate for the weeks in 1955 is 
based on annual capacity of 125,828,310 tons as of Jan. 1, 1955. 

For the like week a month ago the rate was 96.7% and pro- 
duction 2,334,000 tons. A year ago the actual weekly production 
was placed at 1,822,000 tons or 76.4%. The operating rate is not 
comparable because capacity was lower than capacity in 1955. 
The percentage figures for 1954 are based on annual capacity of 
124,330,410 tons as of Jan. 1, 1954. 


Electric Output Continues Mild Increase the Past Week 


The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric 
light and power industry for the week ended Saturday, Oct. 29, 
1955, was estimated at 10,659,000,000 kwh., according to the Edison 
Electric Institute. 

This week’s output advanced 15,000,000 kwh. above that of 
the previous week, when the actual output stood at 10,644,000,000 
kwh.; it increased 1,507,000,000 kwh., or 16.5% above the com- 
parable 1954 week and 2,297,000,000 kwh. over the like week 
in 1953. 

Car Loadings Register Further Slight 
Increase the Past Week 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended Oct. 22, 1955, 
increased 7,254 cars or 0.9% above the preceding week, according 
to the Association of American Railroads. 

Loadings for the week ended Oct. 22, 1955, totaled 834,499 cars, 
an increase of 88,554 cars, or 11.9% above the corresponding 1954 
week, and an increase of 30,086 cars, or 3.7% above the corre- 
sponding week in 1953. 


U. S. Car Output Made Further Progress Last Week 
As the Entire Industry Turned to 1956 Models 


Output in the automotive industry for the latest week, ended 
Oct. 28, 1955, according to ‘“Ward’s Automotive Reports,’ rose 
perceptibly above that of the week preceding as the whole 
industry became engaged in 1956 model assembly. 

Last week the industry assembled an estimated 156,952 cars, 
compared with 137,425 (revised) in the previous week. The past 
week’s production total of cars and trucks amounted to 182,908 
units, or an increase above the preceding week’s output of 19,086 
units, states ‘“‘Ward’s.”’ 

Last week’s car output advanced above that of the previous 
week by 19,527 cars, while truck Output declined by 441 vehicles 
during the week. In the corresponding week last year 68,649 cars 
and 18,754 trucks were assembled. 

Last week the agency reported there were 25,956 trucks made 
in the United States.. This compared with 26,397 in the previous 
week and 18,754 a year ago. 

Canadian output last week was placed at 5,350 cars and 602 
trucks. In the previous week Dominion plants built 4,712 cars 
and 663 trucks, and for the comparable 1954 week, 2,717 cars and 
542 trucks. 


Business Failures Ease in Latest Week 


Commercial and industrial failures dipped slightly to 230 in 
the week ended Oct. 27 from 239 in the preceding week, Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., reports. The toll remained above the 223 which 
occurred last year and the 218 in 1953, but was 23% below the 
prewar level of 300 in the similar week of 1939. 

Failures involving liabilities of $5,000 or more declined to 
199 from 206 a week ago yet exceeded slightly the 193 last year. 
The toll among small failures with liabilities under $5,000, dipped 
to 31 from 33 in the previous week and compared with 30 a year 
ago. The number of failing concerns with liabilities in excess of 
$100,000 dropped to 12 from 21 last week. 


Wholesale Food Price Level Holds to Easier Trend 


Registering a New Low Since June 27, 1950 


Moving downward for the fourth straight week, the whole- 
sale food price index, compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., fell to 
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$6.05 on Oct. 25, from $6.08 a week ago, marking a new low 
since June 27, 1950, when it stood at $6.04. The current number 
reflects a drop oi 9.8% from $6.71 on the corresponding date 
a year ago. : 

Higher in wholesale cost last week were flour, rye, oats, bar- 
ley, betlies, butter and potatoes. Lower in price were wheat, corn, 
beef, lard, cottonseed oil, cocoa, eggs, steers and hogs. 

The index represents the sum total of the price per pound 
of 31 raw foodstuffs and meats in general use and its chief 
function is to show the general trend of food prices at the whole- 
sale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Holds te Downward 
Trend in Latest Week 


The downward course in the general commodity price level 
continued last week and the Dun & Bradstreet daily wholesale 
commodity price index showed a further decline to the lowest 
level since mid-August. The index closed at 274.37 on Oct. 25, 
as compared with 276.00 a week earlier, and with 277.49 on the 
corresponding date a year ago. 

Cash grain market continued to weaken under restricted de- 
mand. 

Corn prices at Chicago dipped to the lowest level since 1948, 
reflecting increased offerings of new crop corn, the sharp drop in 
hog prices and limited export demand. 

Good weather during the week aided the picking of corn and 
the corn was said to be of good quality. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture placed total stocks of corn as of October 
at 1,024,053,000 bushels, settings a new record for that date. 
Weakness in wheat was attributed to hedge selling and liquidation 
induced by the week-end report of the Department of Agriculture 
that wheat -stocks in all positions as of Oct. 1 were at a new 
record for the date at 1,739,849,000 bushels. With Fall seeding 
about finished, the outlook for the Winter wheat crop was re- 
ported excellent, with total acreage about in line with Govern- 
ment recommendations. 

A moderate volume of business in hard Winter wheat flour 
was transacted in the early part of the week, aided to a large 
extent by mill price concessions. 

Buying sentiment among bakers and jebbers, however, re- 
mained bearish owing to the burdensome wheat supply situation. 

The cocoa market was easier under pressure of scattered liqui- 
dation and hedging as well as some selling tor tax purposes. Ware- 
house stocks of cocoa continued to mount and totaled 228,086 
bags, as compared with 221,756 bags at this time a year ago. 

The actual coffee market was mostly steady although futures 
prices trended lower toward the end of the week. 


Strength in the spot market was attributed to the low in- 
ventories held by roasters and importers. 


LComestic and export demand for lard was only fair and prices 
sold off sharply following the recent upward movement. Heavy 
market receipts and weakness in wholesale pork continued to 
depress the live hog market where prices dipped to the lowest 
levels since December, 1945. It was reported that the Govern- 
ment will shortly start a pork purchasing program in an effort 
to bolster sagging hog prices. 

Spot cotton prices moved mildly higher most of the week 
but developed some weakness toward the close. Early firmness 
was influenced by the expectation of rapidly increasing loar 
entries with a resultant tightening of free supplies. 


Weakness in late dealings reflected growing concern over the 
increasing less of United States cetton expert markets and the 
mounting accumulation of the staple in this country. 


CCC loan entries in the week ended Oct. 14 were reported 
at 238,900 bales, the largest for any previous week this season, 
and comparing with 174,800 bales a week earlier. Sales in the 
14 markets were slightly above last week, but much smaller than 
a year ago. 


Trade Volume Rose Moderately the Past Week in 
Response to Sales Promotions and Cool Weather 


Encouraged by numerous sales promotions and cool weather, 
shoppers stepped up their retail purchasing in the period ended 
on Wednesday of last week. 


Retail sales increased moderately and exceeded last year’s 
level. Automobile sales were high and steady, and most dealer 
backlogs of 1955 models were greatly reduced. 


The dollar volume of retail trade in the week was 2 to 6% 
higher than a year ago, according to estimates by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. Regional estimates varied from the comparable 1954 
levels by the following percentages: New England 0 to +4; East, 
South and Pacific Coast +2 to +6;. Middle West, Northwest and 
Southwest +3 to +7%. 

The volume of wholesale orders expanded slightly in the 
week with a moderate increase over the level of the comparable 
1954 period maintained. Although some noticeable decreases were 
reported in textile trading, buying activity quickened in most 
wholesale centers. 

Department store sales on a country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index for the week ended Oct. 22, 
1955, remained unchanged from that of the preceding week, Oct. 
15, 1955, at 8%. For the four weeks ended Oct. 22, 1955, an in- 
crease of 9%:swas reported. For the period Jan. 1, 1955 to Oct. 22, 
1955, a gain of 7% was registered above that of 1954. 


Retail trade in New York City last week showed marked 
progress over sales volume in the corresponding period of 1954, 
rising by about 8%. : 

Good shopping weather contributed toward the increase. 


According to the Federal Reserve Board’s index, dé partment 
store sales in New York City for the weekly period ended Oct, 22, 
1955, rose 4% above that of the like period of last year. In the 
preceding week, Oct. 15, 1955, an increase of 1% (revised) was 
recorded. For the four weeks ending Oct. 22, 1955, an increase 
of 3% occurred. For the period Jan. 1, 1955 to Oct. 22, 1955, the 
index recorded a rise of 2% from that of the corresponding period 
of 1954. 
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Common Stocks 


as Insurance 


Company Investments 


America. Would you rather share 
in something that is increasing or 
would you rather “play it safe” 
and receive a fixed return each 
year? That in essence is the prob- 
lem confronting the insurance 
investment officer today. Of 
course he has the problem of how 
much he can afford to invest in 
shares in America, how much of 
his policyholders’ surplus can be 
placed in fluctuating values. Sev- 
eral years ago at your annual 
meeting I probed this problem as 
deeply as I know how and came 
up with some rather complicated 
formulae having to do with insur- 
ance and investment exposure. 
I’m not going to repeat them here 
today—but rather address myself 
to the problem: if you have room 
for common shares in your port- 
folio, why should you buy them? 
What can they be expected to do 
for you? 

Again let me revert to the fun- 
damental of common stock or 
share ownership. The owner of a 
common stock owns a share in 
the business, as the _ business 
grows and prospers, the shares 
earn more money, pay more 
dividends, hence become more 
valuable. If you do not have 
to worry about fluctuations, if the 
market value of your common 
shares should decline 50-75% 
without beginning to impair capi- 
tal, then under normal conditions 
of insurance exposure you are 
justified and should have common 
shares in your portfolio. 

I do not need to quote elaborate 
statistics to illustrate that Amer- 
ica is once again on the march to 
higher and higher standards of 
living. It is difficult indeed to 
pick up a publication these days 
without a revelation of what 1965 
or 1975 will be like. And we 
should like both of them! In Bos- 
ton just a week or so ago the 27th 
Annual Conference on Distribu- 
tion took place. The Gross Na- 
tional Product (value of the na- 
tion’s goods and services), it was 
estimated there should increase 
40% from current levels by 1965 
and 71% by 1975. Other fore- 
casters, both from Washington and 
private business, hold _ similar 
views. Because of (1) our dy- 
namic population increase, (2) 
amazing advances in technology, 
(3) the dawning of what history 
may term the atomic age, (4) the 
steadily rising discretionary (over 
and above food, clothing and 
shelter) purchasing power and 
(5) the propensity to spend of our 
people, the American economy is 
still in the early hours of its des- 
tiny. 

Now my question to you is: how 
can your investment portfolio 
share in this growth without own- 
ership of shares in the enterprises 
that will grow in America? There 
is no other way. 


However (just because America 
is destined to grow and become 
more prosperous during the next 
decade does not mean that all in- 
dustries and all companies will 
grow at the same rate. Here selec- 
tivity must be stressed and here is 
where uncommon stocks or shares 
have their day. You generally 
don’t buy averages — you buy 
shares that do better or worse 
than the averages. The old story 
of the colored railroad porter is 
very much to the point. What was 
his average tip, he was asked? 
A dollar, he replied—but then as 
an afterthought, the trouble is, 
hardly anyone ever tips the aver- 
age: 


Selection of “Uncommon” Shares 

What should be the criteria of 
selection for these uncommon 
shares that will outperform the 
averages? Certainly a reasonable 


yield is one—but only one. In 
general shares should yield more 
than bonds because, of course, in- 
terest on the bonds is paid before 
dividends on the stocks. The bond- 
holders get theirs first. How much 
is this safety factor worth? Usu- 
ally in the neighborhood of 33- 
50% greater annual return or ap- 
proximately 142%. For those 
insurance companies paying the 
full corporate rate of 52% on in- 
terest received from bonds, there 
will be an obivous yield attraction 
from shares which yield even less. 
Dividends received from _ stocks 
are 85% exempt and the corporate 
rate applies to only 15%, produc- 
ing an effective tax rate on divi- 
dends of 7.8%. Therefore when 
the before tax yield narrows to 
zero for stocks compared with 
bonds, the after tax advantage is 
still nearly double for stocks ver- 
sus bonds. It pays to use a sharp 
pencil in figuring bond and stock 
yields these days when the tax 
collector plays so prominent a 
role. Remember, it’s what you 
keep that counts. 

Now I am going to throw out a 
challenging remark with which 
orthodox investment men _ will 
probably disagree. And I make 
it because, as in military tactics, 
it does no good to fight the last 
war. It does no good to sit behind 
a Maginot Line of bonds and pre- 
tend that you’re safe. Far better 
is it to survey the fundamentals 
to see the hazards and endeavor 
intelligently to cope with them. 

The fundamental hazard to the 
investor which I see is the huge 
inflationary potential which exists 
in this country in the form of 
bank and savings deposits, other 
forms or savings and credit facili- 
ties. If everyone in America used 
the financial means at their dis- 
posal to acquire either goods for 
their personal consumption or for 
their homes or shares in America’s 
enterprises, there would simply 
not be enough to go around. The 
potential demand far overshadows 
the potential supply. Fortunately 
we do not all act on identical 
impulses or emotions in this coun- 
try, although the action of the 
stock market on Sept. 26 last 
might seem to contradict this 
statement. Therefore while a 
tremendous inflationary potential 
exists in the means of our people 
to acquire more than our actual 
supply, the danger that they will 
all be activated at the same time 
is remote—unless an emotional 
shock intervenes which will cause 
people to prefer tangibles. or 
shares to cash and bank and sav- 
ings deposits. 

Apart from such an emotional 
shock there are other factors at 
work which over a period of time 
would seem to make for continued 
inflation. First would be the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 whose sig- 
nificance is just beginning to be 
grasped by the financial com- 
munity. Both parties now sub- 
scribe to the so-called Full Em- 
ployment Act which in essence 
states that government will inter- 
vene with its full powers to re- 
store full employment whenever 
it is threatened. It is safe to say 
that nearly everyone agrees with 
the objectives of the Act because 
depressions have few friends. It 
is very difficult to achieve full 
employment without keeping 
plenty of money in circulation 
and if private business is not able 
to do this in the future, the gov- 
ernment probably will. The result 
could be huge Federal deficits 
which with depreciating curren- 
cy, have always accompanied in- 
flation. 


In addition to the Employment 
Act of 1946 which is really the 
cornerstone of our economy and 
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incidentally the best market letter 
ef the current (not, I trust, late) 
bull market, there is of course 
the constant pressure on hourly 
wage rates on the part of the 
trade unions. This has a constant 
influence upward on the price 
level. And if the trade unions are 
getting theirs, the farmers cannot 
be far behind—and in our semi- 
managed economy of today the 
government has at its disposal 
means of raising the income of 
the farmers through commodity 
price props which in turn raise 
the cost of living. This is not the 
time or place for an economic 
discussion but I think few econ- 
omists will disagree that there is 
an inflationary bias in our econ- 
omy which will exert an upward 
pull to the price level over a pe- 
riod of 5, 10 years and the fore- 
seeable future. 

If our general price level is 
moving higher, then the old view 
that bonds are safer than stocks 
may be more fiction than fact. It 
does little good to receive interest 
semi-annually over a period of 
30 years at the end of which time 
principal is returned intact if this 
principal has depreciated 50% or 
more in purchasing power during 
the same time. It is a losing game. 
Although one can point out that 
technically insurance liabilities 
are short-term current obligations 
which can be discharged out of 
current premium income and that 
more premium income will be re- 
ceived as the price level advances, 
still it seems not only foolhardy 
but wasteful to sterilize one’s sur- 
plus in bonds which have no 
chance of increasing in value with 
the rise of the price level. 


Effect of Inflation on Nature of 
Company’s Assets 

The record shows very clearly 
that during the inflation after 
World War II the companies whose 
assets were invested largely in 
bonds needed to go to their stock- 
holders for additional funds far 
more frequently than those com- 
panies whose surplus was invested 
in part or in whole in common 
shares. I can cite examples of 
companies which have recently 
altered their investment policies 
after several trips to the capital 
market to obtain new capital dur- 
ing the past seven years. As the 
price level advances and as pre- 
mium volume expands commen- 
surately, then more capital and 
surplus become necessary, to do 
this business. Companies can in 
effect obtain this additional un- 
derwriting capacity in the future 
by investing now in the prime 
industries of this country which 
seem destined to grow and con- 
sequently be worth more over the 
years. 

The argument for common 
shares in an insurance investment 
portfolio hence rests upon two 
factors: (1) the inflationary bias 
of our economy which should 
cause the general price level to 
advance over a period of years 
thus creating the need for addi- 
tional underwriting capacity be- 
cause of the consequently in- 
creased premium volume; and (2) 
the growth of this country in 
population and national income 
which should make for increased 
business, greater profits and high- 
er dividends for the shareowners 
of the great companies in the im- 
portant industries of America. 

If I thought the price level in 
America by 1965 would be lower 
than today, that haircuts, for ex- 
ample, which during my lifetime 
have gone from 25c to $1.50 with 
$2 threatened, will suddenly re- 
verse themselves and go back to 
say $1—along with commensurate 
changes in the general price level; 
or if I believed that America was 
going to stop growing in popula- 
tion and wealth and then 10 years 
from now there would be fewer 
people doing less business, then 
I would not advise common stocks 
as investments for insurance com- 
panies or for anyone else. How- 
ever, I believe the opposite will 


be true and that common stocks 
should assume an increasingly im- 
portant part in insurance com- 
pany portfolios. 


When and Whick Gommon Stocks 
To Buy 

Granted this premise, the ques- 
tion then becomes when and 
which common stock to buy. And 
the “when” quickly becomes: “Is 
the market too high now?” 
Whether the market is too high 
now or not depends entire upon 
one’s criteria. If the standard of 
judgment is to be the past, then 
assuredly the market is “too high” 
because it is selling 20-25% above 
its 1929 peak and it tcok 26 years 
or almost a generation for prices 
to get back to where they were 
in that fateful year. However, I 
would be the last to believe the 
past is a reliable guide to the fu- 
ture. If it were, everything would 
be too easy and we could all stop 
working. No, while the future is 
sired of the past, it is subject, like 
a growing child, to its own en- 
vironment and usually ends up 
by becoming quite different. The 
future, like lighting, never seems 
to strike twice in tne same place. 


Common shares, I submit, 
should be judged on their in- 
trinsic value at the moment plus 
their future prospects. And by 
intrinsic value I mean first and 
foremost earning power, not just 
for one year but_over a period of 
years. It is earning power which 
represents the sum total of prod- 
uct acceptability.on the part of 
the public plus managerial ability 
on the part of the managers of 
the enterprise, the result of all of 
which should be satisfaction to 
the investor in the form of divi- 
dends. It is earnings power which 
is the life blood of investments 
and which should be the major 
determinant of stock values. 

How much should be paid for 
this earning power? Should the 
multiple be 10 or 15 times earn- 
ings or more? Again there is no 
ready rule of thumb. Obviously 
the earning power of a corpora- 
tion growing at the rate of only 
5% per year is worth less than 
the earnings power of a corpora- 
tion growing at. the rate of 20% 
per annum. The earning power 
of the corporation in a depression- 
proof business is worth more than 
the earning power of a corpora- 
tion in a “prince or pauper” busi- 
ness. There are many other vari- 
ables. A corporation with a long 
record of earnings and depth in 
management is worth more than 
a one man company with a short 
albeit brilliant record. In other 
words, as in most problems of 
investment, there is no substitute 
for judgment. Informed judgment 
of the industry and judgment of 
the company and its managers is 
of the first importance in the se- 
lection of a security. 


That is why common shares 
with an indifferent record of suc- 
cess such as the coal stocks, may 
be high even though they yield 
over 6% and sell at only eight 
times earnings whereas IBM may 
be cheap yielding less than 1% 
and selling at 30 times earnings. 


At present the 100 common 
shares which our firm follows 
regularly as representing the 
Prime Property of this country are 
selling at approximately 12 times 
this year’s estimated earnings, to 
yield more than 44%. Is this 
high? Not compared with previous 
market peaks when investors were 
willing to pay 19 times current 
earnings, as in 1929, nearly 17 
times earnings at the 1937 peak 
end 16 times at the 1946 peak, 
and when stocks actually yielded 
less than bonds. Today despite 
the inflationary threat which I 
have mentioned and despite the 
loss of 50% in the purchasing 
power of our collar over the past 
15 years, common shares yield 
40% more than bonds. For insur- 
ance companies, taxable at the 
full corporate rate on bond in- 
terest, common shares today yield 


not 40% more than bonds, but 
200% more than government 
bonds. Can there be any more 
eloquent testimony of the place of 
common stocks as investments for 
insurance companies? This 200% 
additional after tax income per 
year from high grade common 
shares compounds at a rapid rate 
even though the initial investment 
in common shares be small. 

From the standpoint of both 
earnings and yield quality com- 
mon shares do not seem over- 
priced today. Probably they are 
not on the bargain counter. as 
they appear in retrospect to have 
been in 1948-49—but how many 
who say the stock market is high 
now were saying that the stock 
market was cheap then? Probably 
very few. The fact is that the 
attitude of investors toward the 
stock market frequently is more 
emotional than rational. In 1948- 
49 investors were worried about 
the coming postwar depression 
which was supposed to follow 
every major wer. Mr. Sewell 
Avery was the foremost exponent 
of this view. Now, however, there 
has been a complete change in the 
emotional attitude of most busi- 
nessmen and investors toward the 
future. Instead of expecting a 
depression our best economists, 
both in Washington and in busi- 
ness, tell us that the future is 
bright indeed. I happen to believe 
these forecasts as I have indicated 
previously. With this optimistic 
background for investment deci- 
sions it would be surprising to me 
if the value of our finest proper- 
ties in the country, what we call 
Prime Property—U. S. A., was 
not worth more than 12 times 
earnings. Either the future will 
not be as rosy as is now believed 
or investors will begin to pay 
more for the Prime Property of 
our country, it seems to me — 
either one or the other. 

This is not to say that there 
will not be intermediate correc- 
tions in the market. We are prob- 
able in the midst of one now 
which may extend well into 1956, 
The price of stocks, like the tree, 
has never grown to the sky. The 
present period is dominated by 
uncertainty as to the business 
climate for the four years begin- 
ning 1957. While such uncertainty 
persists the market as a whole 
may occupy a trading range 
bounded by the highs of Sept. 23, 
just prior to President Ejisen- 
hower’s heart attack and the lows 
which were reached on the third 
successive “black Monday” about 
three weeks ago. 

Such a period would actually 
be a good one for insurance in- 
vestment officers to egin to 
place some of their available 
funds in the best quality com- 
mon shares. There should be 
plenty of time for study and no 
need to rush in headlong. The 
shares should be bought with the 
idea of permanent investment in 
the essential, growing industries 
of the country. The best results 
have been obtained not by en- 
deavoring to “outsmart” the ex- 
perts and guessing the lows and 
highs of the market—but by in- 
vesting at regular intervals in 
such recognized quality issues as 
General Motors, General Elec- 
tric, Standard Oil (N. J.), du Pont, 


Union Carbide, etc. Over a period 
of time an average price will be 
obtained for these issues. This 
will probably be more satisfactory 
in the long run than waiting and 
attempting to guess how low the 
market is going to go. The only 
way to begin is to begin. 


Summary 


In summary I would feel more 
than amply repaid for your con- 
sideration in listening to this ad- 
dress if you remembered these 
points: 

(1) Common stocks have no 
place in an insurance company 
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portfolio but uncommon stocks, 
the quality issues, do; 

(2) The amount of common 
stocks which can be acquired will 
depend upon each company, its 
insurance exposure, its invest- 
ment exposure, its underwriting 
record, its reinsurance commit- 
ments, the emotional willingness 
of cach management to accept 
additional investment risk. Each 
company, in other words, must 
Gecide what its program and ob- 
jectives will be. 

(3) Although historically the 
market as a whole is high, from 
the intrinsic value standpoint, the 
market is still moderately priced 
particularly in view of our bright 
business future. Common shares 


return 40% more than bonds and 
after full corporate taxes no less 
than 200% more than bonds. 

(4) Because of the inflationary 
bias of our economy increased 
ownership of shares by insurance 
companies will make for increased 
underwriting capacity in future 
years and will also provide a 
hedge against the upward pull of 
costs of the claim reserves. 

(5) Only through increased 
ownership of shares in America 
can insurance company portfolios 
reap the full benefit of what his- 
tory may record as one of the 
most exciting and dynamic periods 
in American business history. 
America is still in the morning of 
its destiny. 
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The Federal Budget Oatlook 


tures increased, or both. Similarly, 
if the economy is booming, most 
industries operating at capacity, 
and with prices rising, Federal 
policies should dampen down ex- 
cesses in total demand by reduc- 
tions in expenditures, and by in- 
creasing or holding tax rates at 
such levels as will produce 
surpluses. Fortunately, both the 
Federal revenue structure and 
expenditure programs contain 
built-in features which tend auto- 
matically to offset inflationary 
and deflationary tendencies in tne 
economy. 


Fiscal policy aimed at balancing 
the Nation’s economy at high 
levels ci employment and produc- 
tion is in line with a major recom- 
mendation of the Douglas Sub- 
commiitee of the Joint Economic 
Committee on Monetary, Credit 
and Fiscal Policies in the 8lst 
Congress: 

“. . . that Federal fiscal poli- 
cies be such as not only to avoid 
aggravating economic instability 
but a’so to make a positive and 
importent contribution to sta- 
bilization, . ” (Monetary, 
Credit and Fiscal Policies, Sen- 
ate Document No. 129, 81st Con- 
gress, 2nd session, p. 1.) 

This view was reaffirmed by the 
Joint Economic Committee under 
the chairmanship of Representa- 
tive Wolcott of Michigan in its 
unanimous Report to the Congress 
in Februery, 1954. The Commit- 
tee expressed its belief that a 
deficit would have to be accepted 
as an unfortunate necessity when 
unemployment is appreciable and 
growing, even though all hoped 
that deficits could give way to 
balanced budgets and even sur- 
pluses when economic conditions 
became more favorable. (See 
House Report No. 1256, 83rd Con- 
gress, 2nd session, p. 15.) 

Thus in 1953-54 when economic 
activity was declining and unem- 
ployment growing, the fiscal pol- 
icy that emerged from the Con- 
gressional forum did not focus on 
overcoming a budget deficit. On 
the contrary, the Congress reduced 
taxes and provided other measures 
aimed at encouraging business re- 
covery. In fact, the tax reductions 
of 1954, especially those taking 
effect on the first of that year, 
were so large that personal dis- 
posable income actually rose in 
1954 as compared to 1953. 


Implications for Future Policy 

If fiscal policy for the coming 
year is to be based on the need 
for balarcing the Nation’s eco- 
nomic budget at high levels of 
employment and production, com- 
mitments to reduce Federal re- 
ceipts should be deferred until 
the economic outlook for the com- 
ing year is clearer, even though 
we might now reasonably forecast 
balance or even surplus in the 
Federal budget because of the mo- 
mentum of the current prosperity. 
The emergence of such a surplus 
in the coming year should not 
lead necessarily to the conclusion 
that it automatically justifies tax 


reductions. A tax cut next Jan- 
uary in the fact of a booming 
economy would be inflationary. 
Of course, the economic outlook 
may change as the months pass. 
In this event, the Congress could 
move quickly to provide revenue 
adjustments appropriate to the 
needs of the economy. 


After observing what he called 
“premature” talk about tax cuts 
accompanying the August “Budget 
Review,” Congressman Reed, for- 
mer Chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, stated: 


“Today ... certain inflation- 
ary pressures are again appar- 
ent. The cost of living has be- 
gun to edge upward in the wake 
of wage and price increases. 
Consumer credit is at an ex- 
tremely high level. I have al- 
ways maintained that, when the 
economy begins to show signs 
of lagging, tax reduction is a 
necessary stimulant and will re- 
sult in increased revenues. Re- 
cent events have proven the 
soundness of this position. On 
the other hand, when the econ- 
omy is operating at record- 
breaking levels, the inflationary 
impact of tax reduction should 
be carefully appraised. Inflation 
is a more deadly enemy of a 
nation’s security than taxes will 
ever be.” (Press release, Sept. 
4, 1955.) 

It should be noted that the 
emerging balance in the Federal 
adminis.rative budget is largely 
automatic and due to the built- 
in flexibility nsentioned earlier 
rather than the direct result of 
current deliberate tax and ex- 
penditure actions by the govern- 
ment. This balance will not likely 
develop as the result of further 
expenditure reductions by the Ad- 
ministration and the Congress, 
such as took place at the end of 
World War II and at the con- 
clusion of the Korean conflict. 
Federal expenditures, as we have 
seen, promise to be fairly stable 
from here on, on the basis of pres- 
ent programs. Neither is balance 
the result of tax rate increases of 
the kind that resulted in the sub- 


stantial surplus in fiscal 1951. 
Rather, as we have said, the im- 
proved fiscal position largely 


grows Out of higher Federal rev- 
enues resulting from a booming 
national economy. 

The differing nature of the new 
balance, therefore, does not pre- 
sent as strong a. case for as prompt 
a reduction of total Federal re- 
ceipts as perhaps was justified in 
earlier instances of emerging bal- 
ance when a major concern was 
one of expanding!private demand 
for goods and services at a time 
Federal demand was falling rap- 
idly. Witi total demand for 
goods and services pressing ca- 
pacity today, and+with little like- 
lihood of reducing Federal de- 
mand at any toreseeable time, 
ccnsistent fiscal policy would ap- 
ply the surpluses to reducing the 
$277 billion public debt. 

Moreover, we should recognize 
that devoting-a budget surplus to 


tax reduction may further post- 
pone Federal expenditures de- 
signed to meet the needs of our 
rapidly growing population and 
our expanding economy. We have 
been forced by fiscal prudence to 
hold these programs in abeyance 
for a decade and a half under the 
pressure of World War II, Korea, 
and the cold war. The Nation will, 
I am sure, continue to recognize 
the primary importance of de- 
fense requirements. We must not, 
however, lose sight of the fact that 
while we have had to proceed 
slowly in developing programs for 
highways, schools, hospitals, and 
similar public facilities and serv- 
ices, the need for them has grown 
at a very rapid rate. The lack of 
a real school program to match 
our economic, security, and cul- 
tural needs has been characterized 
a national disgrace. Increasing 
stability in defense expenditures, 
combined with a growing revenue 
base, provides the opportunity for 
action on this and other programs. 


Failure to increase Federal ex- 
penditure for these programs 
would mean that the Federal gov- 
ernment is to assume less and less 
of its historic and cooperative 
responsibility, shifting larger 
shares of the burden to State and 
local governments. Such a shift- 
ing could bring with it retrogres- 
sion in the standards of public 
service at a time when our world 
military, political and economic 
leadership calls for strengthening 
these standards. Furthermore, a 
shifting to greater State and local 
responsibility could weaken the 
Nation’s over-all tax structure 
from the standpoint of economic 
stability and growth. Thus, deci- 
sions with respect to Federal tax 
reduction should be based on a 
careful weighing of the benefits 
of such reductions against the 
benefits to be derived from pro- 
viding an adequate level of Gov- 
ernment services. 


Caution with respect to reduc- 
ing total Federal receipts, of 
course, does not preclude giving 
serious consideration to changes 
in the Federal tax structure in- 
cluding, perhaps, shifts in the dis- 
tribution of the tax load. The tax 
structure contains discriminations 
and inequities at the present time 
which call for correction. The 
possibility that changes may be 
needed to insure balanced growth 
in the economy should also be a 
matter of continuing concern. This 
December, the Subcommittee on 
Tax Policy of the Joint Economic 
Committee, under the Chairman- 
ship of Representative Mills, will 
hold extensive hearings on the re- 
lation of Federal taxes and tax 
policy to economic growth and 
stability. I believe this will be 
the most thorough study of the 
economics of our tax system and 
tax policy ever undertaken. From 
this inquiry there should emerge 
fresh insights into the major di- 
rections which tax policy should 
follow to meet the Nation’s growth 
requirements. 

It should be emphasized that the 
long-run possibilities for Federal 
tax rate reductions are good. In- 
ternational conditions and eco- 
nomic trends, of course, hold the 
key. If the world political situa- 
tion does not worsen and if we 
have economic growth and price 
stability, we would anticipate 

“reductions in taxes which 

would lower the combined total 

of Federal, State, and local rev- 
enues in 1965 [a decade hence| 
perhaps 15 to 20% below the 
hypothetical yield that could be 
expected from present Federal 
tax rates at levels of output and 

income estimated for 1965.” 

(For detailed projections see 

Potential Economic Growth of 

the United States During the 

Next Decade, materials prepared 

for the Joint Committee on the 

Economic Report by the Com- 

mittee staff, Committee Print, 

October, 1954, p. 11.) 

I have been talking 


entirely 
about fiscal policy. 


In this area, 





as in other areas of public policy, 
we must acknowledge that it is 
not possible always to be precise, 
either in timing legislation or in 
formulating a detailed program 
best suited to current economic 
conditions. Furthermore, fiscal 
policy must be coordinated prop- 
erly with monetary policy. There 
is perhaps a tendency today to 
place too much confidence in 
monetary policy as an effective 
stabilizer. In the present context 
we should recognize the danger 
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that over-confidence in the effec- 
tiveness of monetary policy could 
lead to premature and inflation- 
ary tax reductions. Awareness of 
the limitations of both fiscal and 
monetary policy should incline us 
toward a complementary use of 
these tools for balancing the Na- 
tion’s economic budget in a man- 


ner consistent with the economic 
stabilization and growth objec- 
tives of the Employment Act of 
1946. 
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By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The tone in the Government market is still good, and not 
a few money market specialists are of the opinion that the 
technical position of the market continues to improve. This, 
according to reports, means that Treasury securities, particularly 
the longer-term ones, are still moving into strong hands. In addi- 
tion to tax switches, which are being done in increasing amounts 
and with a decided trend toward extending maturities, there is 
tangible evidence that more new money is being put to work in 
the most distant Treasury obligations. 


The squeeze in the short-term Government market appears to 
have passed for the time being. This is evidenced in the lower yield 
on Treasury bills and the reduction in the rate on bankers’ accept- 
ances. The rediscount rate is still the subject of much discussion, 
but no change is looked for in this rate unless the inflationary 
forces get stronger. 


Tax Switches Feature Market Activity 


There appears to be considerable in the way of tax switches 
being made in the Government market and it is reported that the 
trend of these exchanges is now more pronounced in the direction 
of lengthening maturities than has been the case in the im- 
mediate past. Institutions which can make use of tax losses, accord- 
ing to advices, are letting out the middle-term Treasury obligations 
and this money is being reinvested in the longer-term issues. It is 
indicated that the 242% Government bonds have been among the 
favored issues in these swops, which are being made for tax 
purposes and to extend maturities. Commercial banks, with sav- 


ings deposits, according to reports, have been the leaders in this 
operation. 


Long 3s of 1995 in Good Demand 

The longest Government bond, the 3% due 1995, continues 
to be well taken, with pension fund as well as some of the 
charitable organizations among the prominent buyers of this issue. 
On the other hand, certain of the large institutions which are 
owners of the longest Government bond are still sellers, with 
indications, however, that there is not the same desire now to let 
this security out as was the case in the not distant past. It is 
reported that positions in the 3% due 1995 have in some instances 
been reduced to levels below which certain of these institutions 
are not inclined to go at this time. 

The attitude towards the longer Government bonds continues 
to be very constructive, and the opportunity to pick up these 
issues on set-back will still be availed of by investors as well as 
some dealers and traders. Also, funds are being shifted from the 
equity market into selected maturities of the more distant 24s. 
It is reported that quite a bit of the common stock money which is 
going into Government bonds is for foreign accounts. 


Less Pressure on Short-Term Market 

It is evident that the short-term money market is under 
less pressure, because a few more of the liquidity buyers have 
come back into these securities. Not only have corporations in- 
creased somewhat their purchases of Treasury bills, but money 
which has been raised through the flotation of corporate and other 
obligations has been finding an outlet in the most liquid Govern- 
ment issues. The fact that the bill rate is under the rediscount rate 
has also taken some of the tension away from the near-term 
market. 


Active Credit Restraint Policy Continues 

Even though there is a more favorable feeling towards the 
money market as a whole, there are no indications yet of any 
change in the policy of the powers that be. Likewise, it is the 
opinion of most money market specialists that there will not be 
any change as long as the forces which caused the policy of 
“active restraint” to be adopted continue to be as powerful as they 
are. These forces are the sizable demands for loans, as well as 
mortgage money. Consumers credit is still expanding, and com- 
modity prices continue to rise, with the economy virtually oper- 
ating at capacity. This means that the forces making for inflation 
are still very strong and so far they have not shown any signs 
of tapering off. 

On the other hand, if these forces should get stronger, it 
is believed that there will be another increase in the rediscount 
rate. Such a rise in the Central Bank rate would be further 


confirmation by the monetary authorities that the policy of active 
restraint is definitely an active one. It is quite evident that the 
trend of affairs in the economy are being watched very closely 
by the powers that be. 
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Investing in Common 


Stocks for Income 
through 
National Stock Series 


a mutual fund, the primary ob- 
jective of which is to provide an 
investment in a diversified group 
of common stocks selected be- 
cause of their relatively high cur- 
rent yield and reasonable ex- 
pectance of its continuance with 
regard to the risk involved. Pros- 
pectus and other information 
may be obtained from your in- 
vestment dealer or: 
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National Securities & 


Research Corporation 
Established 1930 
120 Brocdway, New York 5, New York 











THES ins 


THE FULLY 
ADMINISTERED FUND 


Group Securities, INC. 
Incorporated 1933 
A mutual fund investing 
in bonds, preferred and 
common stocks, with the 
proportions “‘balanced”’ 
in accordance with man- 
agement’s judgment. 
A PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 
from your investment dealer 


Distributors Group, Incorporated 
63 Wall Street, New York 5,N.Y. 
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BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


The Keystone Company 
SO Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. : 


Please send me prospectuses describing 
your Organizaticn and the shares of your 
ten Funds, ~ 139 


Name 
Address 
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ATOMIC SCIENCE 


through a 
MUTUAL FUND. 


ATOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
MUTUAL FUND, Ine. 

is designed to provide 
a managed investment 
in a variety of 
companies participating 
in activities resulting 
from Atomic Science. 


GET THE FACTS AND FREE PROSPECTUS 


Riomic Develoament Securities Co., Inc. 


1033 THIRTIETH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 4 
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Medical Profession Develops 
Electronic, Atomic Energy Uses 


The atomic age has brought 
electronics and atomic energy 
fully together with the medical 
profession for the first time, al- 
though their use actually stems 
from the pioneering discovery of 
X-rays in 1895, according to the 
“Atomic Activities” monthly let- 
ter published by National Securi- 
ties & Research Corporation. 

The interest of physicians in 
atomic energy dates back almost 
to the turn of the century when 
Madame Curie isolated radium, 
and the medical use of electronics 
was pioneered by Roentgen’s dis- 
covery of X-rays in 1895, the 
letter says. 

“While the use of radium for 
medical therapy is well under- 
stood,” explains Robert Colton. 
Manager of the Atomic & Elec- 
tronics Division of National Secu- 
rities, “it is not generally rec- 
ognized that the phenomenon is 
a true nuclear reaction and that 
radium therapy was probably the 
earliest practical application of 
atomic energy. 


“Like other nuclear reactions, 
the disintegration of naturally oc- 
curring radioactive radium to a 
stable lighter element is accom- 
panied by penetrating energy 
emanations which can destroy un- 
healthy cells and tissues. Radium, 
however, is rare and, therefore, 
expensive; also it has some un- 
desirable pharmacological prop- 
erties, and its other physical and 
chemical properties seriously 
limit its use.” 
~ With the advent of the atomic 
era, however, an entire series of 
radioactive elements are now ar- 
tificiaily made in atomic reactors 
or with particle accelerators, the 
letter says. 

“These radioactive elements 
and synthesized compounds,” Mr. 
Colton explains, “possess not only 
the desirable properties of radium 
but also other excellent proper- 
ties which immensely broaden the 
entire field of radiation therapy.” 


Since selective affinities for 
certain portions of the body, cer- 
tain types of tissue, or certain 
organs is particularly important, 
the physician can now select a 
particular radioactive compound 
with the characteristics he needs. 
“Todine, for example, will con- 
centrate in the thyroid and phos- 
phorus in the bone marrow, liver 
and spleen,’ Mr. Colton adds. 


“The same energy emission 
characteristi¢ so vital to radiation 
therapy,” he declares, “is also the 
key to many new diagnostic pro- 
cedures. With sensitive electronic 
instruments the location and con- 
centration of radioisotopes can be 
detected wherever they may mi- 
grate. For example, thyroid ac- 
tivity may be evaluated by iodine 
131 uptake, eye tumors many 
times may be defined because’ of 
their affinity for radioactive 
phosphorus, and basic physiologi- 
cal studies like blood volume and 
circulation indices can be studied 
with man-made radioactive iso- 
topes. 


“For dentistry, radioisotopes 
are also evolving new research 
procedures. Now, studies of cal- 
cium deposition, tooth decay, 
brushing techniques and denti- 
frice action can be carried on 
more rapidly and effectively. The 
dentist may also benefit from new 
developments in isotope radiog- 
raphy, functionally the same as 
X-ray but utilizing equipment 
with radioactive sources. Isotope 
radiographic equipment may 
eventually be more compact and 


less expensive’ than 
X-ray units. 

“Important as they may be, 
radioisotopes do not monopolize 
the field of radiation therapy and 
diagnosis; in many cases elec- 
tronic equipment, including Beta- 
trons, X-ray units, and particle 
accelerators, complement their 
use. X-ray is used both for 
therapy and as a diagnostic aid, 
Betatrons when particularly high 
energy is desired for deep pene- 
tration; and, if a very finely fo- 
cused electron beam is required, 
a Van de Graaff particle accel- 
erator would be chosen. Many 
other types of electronic equip- 
ment are vital tools for medical 
science. A few examples include 
a variety of scintillation counters 
for use with radioisotopes, elec- 
trocardiographs for studying heart 
action, and _ electroencephalo- 
graphs for measuring brain 
waves.” 


TOTAL NET ASSETS OF George 
Putnam Fund of Boston for the 
three months ended Sept. 30, 1955, 
amounted to $117,830,000, com- 
pared with $90,760,000 a year ago. 
Net asset value per share was 
$12.79 compared with $10.99 on 
Sept. 30, 1954, adjusted for the 
100% stock distribution to share- 
holders of record May 20, 1955. 
The number of shareholders 
totaled 32,800 on Sept. 30 com- 
pared with 28,000 a year ago. 

The trustees noted in their 
letter to shareholders that in the 
two weeks following the sharp 
market sell-off of late September 
investors purchased over four 
times as many new shares as they 
resold to the Fund. On the day 
following the initial break, inves- 
tors purchased the largest dollar 
amount of new shares for any day 
this year. 

While advocating a “cautious 
but not bearish policy,” the trus- 
tees stated that “with an excep- 
tionally strong business back- 
ground we believe that the 
chances of a severe market de- 
cline are unlikely.” 

A “balanced” fund, The Put- 
nam Fund at present has about 
one-third of its assets invested 
in fixed income securities and 
two-thirds in high quality com- 
mon stocks. The bulk of new 
money coming into the Fund in 
the past year has been invested 


in fixed income securities. 


COMMONWEALTH FUND Plans 
A and B of Boston, reports net 
assets of $19,029,952 at the close 
of its fiscal year, Sept. 30, 1955. 
This is an increase of 23% com- 
pared to previous year-end net 
assets. Asset value per unit at 
Sept. 30, 1955, was $1.444, com- 
pared to $1.309 per unit in 1954. 


standard 


Philadelphia Fund’s report to 
shareholders shows net asset value 
per share of $17.38 on Sept. 30, 
1955 — an 11.8% gain since the 
1954 year-end, adjusted for 3l¢ 
per share interim capital gain dis- 
tributions, and a 30% gain since 
Sept. 30, 1954, adjusted for 90¢ 
interim capital gain distributions. 

Other capital changes since 
Sept. 30, 1954 are shown below: 
Sept. 30, '54 Sept. 30, 55 

$2,102,667 $3,556,921 

149,878 204,599 


Total Net Assets._ 
Shares Outstanding 
Unrealized 
Appreciation ___ 
Realized Gains 


$347,932 
$159,352 


$1,093,263 
$161,120 


OPEN-END COMPANY STATISTICS — SEPTEMBER 30, 1955 
116 OPEN-END FUNDS 


(000’s of dollars) 


9/30/55 
Total Net Assets_-— 


Month of 
September 


$126,970 
35,434 


Sales of Shares__- 
Redemption 


$7,257,355 $7,185,699 $6,109,390 


6/30/55 12/31/54 9/30/54 


$5,369,700 


2nd Quarter 
1955 


$271,976 
109,932 


Month of 
August 


$91,240 
31,894 


3rd Quarter 


1955 
$314,966 
100,078 


Purchases and Sales of Portfolio Securities 
(Excluding U. S. Government Securities) 


3rd Quarter 
1955 


$416,925 
277,068 


Purchases 


2nd Quarter 9% Months Year 
1955 1955 1954 


$431,697 $1,265,023 $1,363,398 
312,751 864,318 968,033 


Holdings of Cash, U. S. Governments and Short-Term Bonds 


Sept. 30, 1955_---- $441,283 
Aug. 30, 1955 422,394 


June 30, 1955 
Dec. 31, 1954 


$362,553 
308,701 


Distributions to Shareholders by Open-End Funds 


3rd Quarter 2nd Quarter 


1955 
From Investment Income $59,893 
From Security Profits... 28,848 
From Other Sources_-_-- 31 


9 Months 
1955 


$168,935 
69,548 
160 


Year 
1954 


$200,102 
129,933 ~ 
552 


1955 
$54,460 
10,723 
31 





$88,772 


$65,214 $238,643 $330,587 


Number of Accumulation Plans Opened 
(81 Funds Reporting) 


Month of 
September 


9,855 


Month of 
August 


10,362 


3rd Quarter 
1955 


29,871 


9 Months 
1955 
84,527 


Year 
1954 
67,462 
(Estimated ) 


Number of Shareholder Accounts 
Sept. 30, ’55-1,961,855 June 30, ’55-1,901,089 Dec. 31, ’54—1,703,846 





Bullock Analyzes 
Missile Step-Up 


The nation’s guided missile pro- 
gram will be stepped up during 
the next few years and the Gov- 
ernment is expected to spend 
much more than the present esti- 
mated $1 billion annually, accord- 
ing to an analysis by the invest- 
ment management department of 
Calvin Buliock. 


“The proven companies, those 
which have high performance 
standards, ability, necessary ca- 
pacity and are competitive, prob- 
ably will be given weapons sys- 
tem responsibility as prime con- 
tractors,” the analysis states. Air- 
craft assemblers and larger indus- 
trial firms, particularly manufac- 
turers of electronic guidance 
equipment, probably will be the 
chief beneficiaries, it reports. 


The variety of guided missiles 
now in production, including some 
still in the planning stage, their 
characteristics, ranges and some 
performance data are outlined. 


Guided missiles are classified 
in three ways, the firm states. 
The first is by power plant, 
whether rocket, ramjet, turbojet 
or a combination of the latter two 
with rockets. The second is by 
flight path, cruise, ballistic trajec- 
tory or ballistic plus cruise. The 
third is by six types of operational 
use, air-to-air, air-to-surface, air- 
to-underwater, surface-to-air, sur- 
face-to-surface and target, oer 
drone. 

Approximately 30 different 
types of missiles are in various 
stages of development and testing, 
the analysis reports, with about a 
half-dozen already in the military 


15,000 miles per hour at a peak 
altitude of 800 miles, covering 
the planned 5,000-mile range in 
a half hour. 


Data on various missiles now 
in production for operational use, 
include Nike, Corporal, Terrier, 
Sparrow, Matador, Talos, Regulus 
and Falcon. The fast rate of 
guided missile development 
assures the success of space satel- 
lites which will be placed in orbit 
within the next two or three 
years. 


“With possible broad changes 
indicated for the future, the in- 
vestor will have to be alert so as 
to determine which companies 
are to benefit the most.” the 
analysis concludes. 


Massachusetts Life Fund, a bal- 
anced mutual fund, reports for 
the quarter ended Sept. 30, 1955 
total net assets of $25,035,548, 
equal to $37.32 per share on 670- 
891 shares outstanding. This com- 
pares with $19,531,500, equal to 
$33.08 per share on 590,452 shares 
outstanding for the same period a 
year ago. 


On Sept. 30, 1955, common 
stocks represented 63.32% of the 
Fund’s assets, with 9.03% in pre- 
ferred stocks, and 27.65% in bonds 
and cash. 


Largest industry holdings in the 
common stock section on Sept. 30 
were in public utilities, oils, steel, 
automotive and _ aircraft, and 
rubber. 

Additional funds* during the 
quarter were invested principally 
in U. S. Treasury notes, high- 
grade corporate bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks. Utility stocks were 
increased in the common stock 
holdings of the Fund. 


arsenal and several more due to Few 


reach in 
future. 

“Guided missiles vary greatly as 
to size, weight, speed and range,” 
the report states. “Length may be 
from 2 few feet to forty feet, body 
diameter from six inches to four 
and one-half feet, weight from 
about one hundred pounds to 
seven tons and more and range 
from a few miles to thousands of 
miles. Speed may amount to as 
much as ten or twenty times that 
of sound.” 

The guidance mechanism repre- 
sents roughly 60% of the total 
cost of the average missile. 

Still in the “engineering dream” 
stage is Convair’s Atlas, an inter- 
continental ballistic missile which 
would travel at speeds as high as 


that point 


the near ™ 





Prospectuses upon request from the national 
distributor and investment 





evestors 


DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


869 Investors Bldg., 8th and Marquette, 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 

















Eaton-Howard 


Assets Now Over 
$210 Million 


Combined assets of the two 
Eaton & Howard Mutual Funds 
were at a new high of $210,707,757 
on Sept. 30, 1955, compared with 
$161,718,791 on Sept. 30, 1954. 
Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund 
quarterly report, issued to 24,724 
shareholders, shows assets of 
$158,376,948, an increase of $28,- 
498,219 during past 12 months. 

Shares outstanding on Sept. 30, 
1955, totaled 7,493,451 compared 
with 7,037,337 on Sept. 30, 1954. 

Value per share was $21.14 on 
Sept. 30, 1955, compared with 
$18.46 on Sept. 30, 1954. 

Common stocks totaled 68.5% of 
Fund on Sept. 30, 1955; 11.0% was 
invested in preferred stocks; 14.8% 
in corporate bonds; 5.7% in cash, 
U. S. Government bonds or short- 
term notes. Largest common stock 
holdings were oil (14.6%); power 
& light (10.5% ); insurance (5.5% ); 
chemical (4.9%); banking (4.9%). 

Eaton & Howard Stock Fund 
quarterly report, issued to 10,098 
shareholders, show assets of $52,- 
330,809, an increase of $20,490,- 
747 during past 12 months. Shares 
outstanding on Sept. 30, 1955, 
totaled 2,690,190 compared with 
2,034,710 on Sept. 30, 1954. 

Value per share was $19.45 
compared with $15.65 a year ago. 
36.1% of Fund was invested in 
stocks on Sept. 30, 1955; 13.9% 
was in U. S. Governments, short- 
term notes and cash. Largest stock 
holdings by industries were oil 
(13.2% ); insurance (8.7% ); chem- 
ical (7.1%); power & light (7.0%); 
natural gas (6.1%). 


The Bond Fund of Boston net 
assets on Sept. 30, 1955, were 
$3,531,899, equal to $8.13 per share, 
it is noted in the semi-annual re- 
port of the Fund for the six 
months ended on that date. 

These figures compare with net 
assets of $3,223,300 on Sept. 30 of 
last year, equal to $8.24 per share. 
During the 12 months’ period, the 
number of shares outstanding in- 
creased from 391,086 to 434,426. 

The report notes that at the end 
of September all bonds owned 
were of bank quality, with 50% 
rated Aaa or Aa and the balance 
rated A or Baa. Of the Fund’s out- 
standing shares at that time, 45% 
were owned by fiduciaries, profit- 
sharing funds and _ non-profit 
organizations; 35% were held by 
individuals; and 20% were owned 
by insurance companies and other 


corporations. 
At the close of the semi-annual 
period the Fund’s_ investments 


comprised 48 issues, with 54% in 
utilities, 37% in industrials and 
9% in rails. 

_ Pointing out that the objective 
of the Fund is to afford a high 
degree of stability to both princi- 
pal and income in order that it 
may constitute an appropriate 
medium for the defensive portion 
of an investor’s account, the re- 
port observes that it has been pos- 
sible in recent years to raise the 
quality standard and at the same 
time to increase income. 


National Investors Corp. income 
was 14% higher during the first 
nine months of 1955, as compared 
with the like period in 1954, for 
shareholders who took the Decem- 
ber 1954 distribution from real- 
ized gain in additional shares, it 
was reported. 

Net assets totalled $52,941,315 on 
September 30, as compared with 
$47,218,073 at the beginning of the 
year and $40,925,149 on September 


™ 30 of last year. 


Asset value per share was 
$18.38. This was moderately less 
than three months ago, reflecting 
the unsettlement in security pri- 
ces that followed news of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s illness. It com- 
pares with the $16.53 reported last 
December 31 and the $14.96 of 
September 30 last year. 


‘ 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON } 

















That “Little Bit Extra’”’ 


There is nothing that will bind your customers closer to you 


than real sincere, personal, interest in their welfa 


Give that 


extra attention to such details as a telephone call when news 
comes along; unasked for analysis of an account; notice when a 
dividend is coming; help and assistance when “rights” must be 
cither sold or exercised. Do these things, and you are going to 
hold your clients and obtain many more as a result of their rec- 


ommendation. 


Find out all you can about your clients. Make a note of their 
birthdays, their wive’s names, their children and their ages. Your 
business contacts with your customers will then become not only 
a confidential business relationship, but one where people will 
come to you with other problems as well. The more you become 
-nterested in other people the greater will be their loyalty to you. 
They will then follow your recommendations and they will make 
the proper investments—satisfaction will follow. 

I have always believed that the best sales are made after the 
customer has bought the salesman. People want to believe in those 


with whom they are dealing. 


In these days there are so many 


technical things with which we are unfamiliar tuat we must place 
our confidence in those with whom we trade. Surely the invest- 
ment of the savings of your customers is no exception. 


But Sincerity Must Be Real 


There is something about a genuine person that cannot be 
counterfeited. No man can act like the friend of his customers 
and in the end compromise with their welfare. He will be found 
cut. By this I mean nothing more than placing one thing upper- 
most as a test of every transaction—‘“is this the best thing for my 
customer”? Unless you do this, sooner or later that customer will 


lose faith and go elsewhere. 


During the past few weeks I have had the opportunity of 
talking with several new clients who came to my office because 
they finally woke up to the fact that the business they were doing 
with another customer’s representative was not on a sound basis. 
One customer had bought a highly speculative promotional stock 
that was completely unsuitable for her requirements and, when 
she finally discovered what she had bought, the market had de- 
clined to a point where almost half of her speculative commitment 


had been washed away. Why 


take an otherwise conservative 


account of a person who could not assume such risk and ruin it? 
What is the sense of handling an account in such a manner? If 
the man who had made this suggestion had only thought it over 
he would have seen that this client could not assume undue risk. 
His own self-interest would have told him that he was risking the 
loss of a customer. But if he had thought of the customer’s welfare 
first, then he would have counseled against such a venture. In fact, 
he would have been better off to have taken a chance that his 


customer might not have agreed with him 


if he had talked 


against such a purchase. You can seldom lose a friend by telling 
them that the ice is thin and they may get a ducking. 


Show Your Interest 


Don’t be afraid to show your interest. I’ve made calls in the 
evenings when I have had news that was truly important to give 


to clients and they appreciated it. 


I’ve helped with such matters 


as securing attorneys for customers and advising them to make 
their wills. I’ve sent them flowers when they are ill; I’ve remem- 


bered birthdays of their children; 


I’ve been to their weddings, their 


sickbeds, and their funerals, and over the years I can truly say that 
the best friends I’ve ever had have been my customers. I’ve tried 
to sell them securities that would give them the maximum for their 
money, whether it was growth, income, or a combination of the 
two. And those who wanted to speculate have done so after we 
have had an understanding. No one expects the impossible; people 
know that you are only human. They will forgive honest mistakes 
and the majority will take them in stride and come back to you 
again and again—just so long as your batting average is reasonably 
good and you are thiriking and working for them not only part of 


the time, but all the time. 


It will work for you when all the fancy sales talks and clever 


ideas will backfire. 


It will build for you day after day. It is the 


answer to that which people everywhere are seeking—just plain 
old fashioned, sincere, honest effort in their behalf. 


Roger G. Johnson Opens 


FT. LAUDERDALE, Fla.— 
Roger G. Johnson is engaging in 
a securities business from offices 
at 2007 Northeast 29th Court un- 
der the firm name of Roger G. 
Johnson & Co. Mr. Johnson was 
formerly with Piper, Jaffray & 
Hopwood of Minneapolis and An- 
drew B. Knox & Co. 


Inv. Research Formed 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Invest- 
ment Research Company has been 
formed with offices at 1424 K 
Street, Northwest. Dennis M. 
Bailey is sole proprietor. 


Shupp Inv. Co. Opens 


SAN ANTONIO, Texas—Shupp 
Investment Company has been 
formed to engage in a securities 
business from offices at $931 Glad- 
stone. 


Joins Daniel Reeves 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif. — 
Horace W. Brier has joined the 
staff of Daniel Reeves & Co., 398 
South Beverly Drive, members of 
the New York and Los Angeles 
Stock Exchanges. Mr. Brier was 
previously with H. Hentz & Co. 


With Harry Pon 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


AZUSA, Calif.—Louis Gagliano 
and Roger Sizoo have been added 
to the staff of Harry Pon, 711 
North Azusa Avenue. 


Lloyd Arnold Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Cal.—Benny 
Rubin has become affiliated with 
Lloyd Arnold & Company, 404 
North Camden Drive. 























Public Utility Securities 


By OWEN ELY 











The Southern Company 


Southern Company, controlling 
four large subsidiaries through 
100% equity interest, operates the 
largest electric ‘system in the 
South with annual revenues of 
Over $200 million. This is virtu- 
ally all electric revenues, less than 
1% representing steam heating 
and transit service. The service 
area of 113,000 square miles com- 
prises most of the States of Ala- 
bama and Georgia, northwest 
Florida and southeast Mississippi. 
The region has important deposits 
of coal and iron; limestone and 
clays; marble and granite; oil and 
natural gas; salt and other min- 
erals. There are also large forest 
areas supporting the lumber, pulp 
and paper industries. An ample 
water supply is a major factor in 
the location of many industries in 
the area. 


A wide variety of industries 
have been attracted to Southern’s 
territory, including iron and steel; 
textiles using both natural and 
synthetic fibers; chemicals; rub- 
ber; lumber, pulp and paper, in- 
cluding newsprint; oil mills, pack- 
ing and food processing plants, 
fertilizer plants, etc. Thus many 
of the plants in the South are 
new, modern, and highly efficient 
—highly competitive with units 
in other areas. Agriculture is be- 
coming more diversified, with a 
trend away from cotton to live- 
stock and poultry, peanuts, to- 
bacco, grains, sweet potatoes, tung 
nuts, fruits’ and vegetables. 


Industrial development seems to 
be increasing at a sharply higher 
rate; inquiries for large blocks of 
power to supply new facilities or 
expanded facilities of existing 
plants are being received almost 
daily. Among the companies which 
have recently announced plans 
for locating new units in the serv- 
ice area are National Gypsum, 
International Paper, Chemstrand, 
duPont, Olin-Mathieson Chemical, 
Owens-Illinois Glass, American 
Machine & Foundry, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Allied Chem- 
ical and Dye, etc. During the past 
five and a half years 550 large 
new industrial plants have been 
established in the service area, 
with a capital investment of $484 
million. Industrial prospects con- 
sidered likely to locate in the 
area include 75 new _ industries 
with an estimated capital invest- 
ment of $395 million. 


The Southern Company operates 
a completely integrated electric 
system, with operations supervised 
by a central office in Birmingham 
to determine the amount of power 
which can best be produced by 
each hydro and‘*stegm plant for 
maximum over-all efficiency, tak- 
ing into account the generating 
cost at each plant and the line 
losses in transmission. Southern 
is pioneering in automation and 
its “Early Bird” computor is the 
first of its type. 

Generating facilities at the end 
of 1954 were 3,030,000 kw, and 
466,000 kw additional capability 
will be brought into service dur- 
ing 1955-57. Seventy-two per cent 
of present capacity is steam and 
28% hydro. Capacity has doubled 
since 1948, and about two-thirds 
of electric plant now in service 
has been constructed in the post- 
war period. 

The system is fortunate in hav- 
ing a choice of cheap fuels, in 
addition to hydro. Alabama Power 
operates a large coal mine near 
its Gorgas plant which produces 
about one-sixth the present fuel 
requirements of the entire system; 
about 70% of Alabama’s fuel is 
coal and the balance natural gas. 
Georgia Power burns about half 
coal and half gas; coal costs have 
been substantially reduced 


through an ingenious. barge-truck 
system of transporting coal from 
other States to one of its major 


plants. Gulf Power uses about 
60% gas and 40% coal, while 


Mississippi Power depends en- 
tirely on gas. With coal costs de- 
elining and gas rising, Southern 
Company subsidiaries have been 
gradually switching from gas to 
coal. All subsidiaries have. fuel 
clauses in their rate schedules. 

Since the days of Wendell 
Willkie, the Southern System has 
had low residential rates and high 
residential consumption. Sales for 
residential customers are expected 
to cross 3,000 kw this year—a fig- 
ure well above the national aver- 
age. 

The estimated capital structure 
at the end of 1955 is as follows: 


Millions Percent 

Long-Term Debt___ $439 54% 
Preferred Stock____ 108 14 
Com. Stock Equity . 
(19,594,946 shs.)__ 260 32 

$807 100% 


The common stock equity has 
been increased from 22% in 1947 
to the present pro forma level of 
32%. To finance the huge con- 
struction expenditures and in- 
crease the equity ratio, the com- 
pany had to sell large amounts of 
stock annually during 1948-53. 
The present rights offerings of 
1,507,303 shares on a_  1-for-12 
basis is the first since 1953. Hav- 
ing largely accomplished their ob- 
jective with respect to the equity 
ratio, it appears likely that the 
company will not have to issue 
common stock again until early 
1958. 

Due to drought conditions, 
earnings this year have been ai- 
fected to the extent of about 6¢ a 
share, as compared with normal 
water conditions. Earnings are 
estimated at $1.42 on average 
shares, or $1.31 on year-end shares 
in 1955; and in 1956, with average 
river flow, Chairman Yates esti- 
mates $1.45-$1.50. Since payout 
policy is around 65%, this would 
warrant an increase in the divi- 
dend rate to $1. 

Southern Company System is 
obtaining substantial tax savings 
through accelerated amortization 
which are not reflected in the 
reported share earnings. In 1955- 
57 these will approximate 40¢ a 
share, with probably a slightly 
higher figure indicated for the 
four years following. The system 
has tentatively adopted the De- 
clining Balance Method for re- 
porting depreciation for tax pur- 
poses under the 1954 revenue 
code. The estimated amount of 
taxes deferred by this method in 
1954 was equivalent to about 3¢ 
a share. 


Joins M. H. Bishop 


(Special to Tue FrnancraL CHRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Kelly 
I. Drey is now with M. H. Bishop 
& Co., Northwestern Bank Build- 
ing. 


Creger With E. H. Hansen 


(Special to THe FrnancraL CHRONICLE) 

WHITTIER, Calif.—James D. 
Creger has become associated with 
E. H. Hansen & Co., 124 North 
Bright Avenue as manager of the 
sales department. Mr. Creger was 
previously with Dempsey-Tegeler 
& Co. 


Two With Real Property 


(Special to THe FrnaNcrIaL CHRONICLE) 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif. — 
Charles D. Cavanagh and Ewart 
W. Goodwin are now with Real 
Property Investments, Inc., 233 
South Beverly Drive. 
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Indications of Current 


Business Activity 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 


Indicated steel operations (percent of capacity) -..._.-__-_ Nov. 


Equivalent to— 


Steel ingots and castings (net tons)_---_ Nov. 





AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 
Crude oi] and condensate output—dally average (bbls. of 




































































































































































OR EE Oct. 2 
Crude runs to stills—daily average (bbls.) __..-_-__--------- Oct. 21 
GRsCtIe SUOEE (ONE ac eetre eens sesecee Oct. 21 
pe SS ee Oct. 21 
Distiliate fuel ef] eutout (Ubis.) 2. ..cn nnn nee nceno~ Oct. 21 
Desigual fuel ef output (O08.) _..... 22 ne 2 Oct. 21 
6tocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— 

Finisned and unfinished gasoline (bbis.) at------------ Oct. 21 

ee await. 21 

ee OD ——E Oct. 21 

Residual fuel efi (bbis.) at................. + -= etioct. Zi 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)---------------_Oct. 22 
Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars)--Oct. 22 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 

NEWS-RECORD: : 
Total U. 8S. construction..__ eis annaael. 24 

IE TN, ios directa nncer esi tnenciasintntinnameiqndl Cct. 27 

Se a ne eT Ee ee Oe Oct. 27 
ee OS eee Oct. 27 
 ggcest lca edie. Dos TA Sais Sa a ROCA G0 a a eee DCU. ee 

COAL OUTPUT (U. 8S. BUREAU OF MINES): 
Bituminous coal and lignite (tons)_.._----_-------------- Oct. 22 
Pennsylvania anthracite (tons)  -..--------~------------~-- Oct. 22 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE =— 100 ~_~_--~-----------.Oct. 22 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
Electric output (in 000 kwh.) _._......_......._._--_.-.---- Oct. 29 
FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) —DUN & j 
7, a, Oct. 27 
TRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 

SO eee Oct. 25 

a SR eee Oct. 25 

Scrap steel (per gross ton) —.—.-...-.-------_--~..-------- Oct. 25 

METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 

Electrolytic copper— ; 
a Oct. 26 
EEE TT EE Oct. 26 

OP SN ee eee Oct. 26 

ge ES a aac eee Oct. 26 

Lead (St. Louis) at__-~-- - rae Oct. 26 

Zinc (East St. Louis) at------------------------------ —-Oct. 26 

MOODY’S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 

U. 8. Government Bonds__----~-- ae Nov. 1 

ee ee eens are eee eee Nov. 1 

Aaa -- RE a eee ee eee Nov. 1 

Aa Nov 1 

(SR SLATS GSC. Sen ei a ae a —- "Ets Seen Nov. 1 

Eo FE Ee ene ee ean aay Sanaa Seen Nov. 1 

I a ceeen ani babes aisinenibeeaghoeidinnilneinaas Nov. 1 

I, I sansa esl entesen dnmnangn eintpembenasianen amusenaitioes Nov. 1 

ee a ees Se --Nov. 1 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: 

U. 8. Government Bonds_ ee Nov. 1 

Average corporate_____.._ [aS 

Aaa 2 Me CEE 

I ae ar a ee aay Nov. 1 

A ae. net, 3 

Baa eee Fs -Nov. 1 

Railroad Group ------ ER CES Rete a pre Nov. 1 

Public Utilities Group___--- Pe tr eT eS Ce ee aaa Nov. 1 

Industrials Group____-------_ EP RE OFS IE Sey esa Nov. 1 

MOODY’S COMMODITY INDEX-_-_-~- Nov. 1 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCL‘* TION: 

I SES ES aR Oct. 22 

Production (tons) —- aaa -a -- Oct. 22 

FS  acdelveniogeamincictnttaal Oct. 22 

Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period____--__________ == OC. 22 

OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 

SS ee ee een Oct. 28 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 

LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK 

EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: 
Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases)—t 

Number of shares is ane Oct. 8 

a a a SS i Oct. 8 
Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales )— 

Number of orders—Customers’ total sales Oct. 8 
es _ ceeeereeneniinineniibasapantenamebeneneoene Oct. 8 
Customers’ other sales..................-... Oct. 8 

Dollar value sibatied Oct. 8 
Round-lot sales by dealers— 

Number of shares—Total sales Oct. 8 
Short sales sansa Oct. 8 
Other sales —__- Oct. 8 

Round-lot purchases by dealers— 

Number of shares__ Oct. 8 

ZOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y. STOCK 

EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANEACTIONS 

FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 

Total round-lot sales— 

Short sales Oct. 8 

Other sales oes, 8 

i _cunestimeininiaiioeisioitaneniecteptnioen ec: 8 
BOUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 

BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS: 
Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— 

Total purchases ~~~. aE Oct. 8 

Short sales _ in cde Oct. 8 
Other sales —~ - i nants. @ 

Total sales Oct. 8 
Other transactions initiated on the “floor— 

nics aeenenisenin Oct. 8 
Short sales PES) Ee OEE Tit Ue Oct. 8 
a a eenesenentiatenen ats uct, 8 

I is Oct. 8 
Other transactions initiated off the floor— 

NIT TTEL TOA Oct. 8 
Short sales a Oct. 8 
Other sales ae Oct. 8 

_ a ee Oct. 8 
Total round-lot transactions for account of members— 

TL a ainesanesenenieiiinmmgnunenimanianes Oct. 8 
Short sales Oct. 8 
Other sales ‘Sihaon Oct. 8 

8 SO A a ei Seer ee ere, Oct. 8 

WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. 8S. DEPT. OF 

LABOR — (1947-49 =— 100): 

Commodity Group— 

All commodities Oct. 25 

Parm products Oct. 25 

Processed foods... Oct. 25 

RR 2 i a a em, I Sey Oct. 25 

All commodities other than farm and foods Oct. 25 








*Revised figure. 
of Jan. 1, 


‘Includes 807,000 barrels of foreign crude runs. 
1955, as against Jan. 1, 1954 basis of 124,330,410 tons. 
¢*Number of orders not reported since introduction of Monthly Investment Plan. 


Latest 
Week 
98.1 


368,000 


tr 


752,650 
477,000 
084,000 
253,000 
313,000 
,717,000 


ene, 


26 


_ 
ION 


151,536,000 
36,844,000 
149,886,000 
46,641,000 


834,499 
699,051 


$295,207,000 
177,470,000 
117,737,000 
87,792,000 
29,945,000 


9,810,000 
489,000 


133 


10,659,000 


230 


5.174c 
$59.09 
$44.50 


42.700c 
43.300c 
96.250c 
15.500c 
15.300c 
13.000c 


96.11 
107.62 
111.25 
109.60 
107.44 
102.63 
106.21 
107.98 
108.88 


U9 69 69 bo Uo bY W OND 
NNWUWH RW -] 
WeOaDworwWoodwo 


rs 
° 
= 
bo 


240,944 
292,172 

102 
598,836 


106.79 


1,167,614 
$61,502,506 


945,199 
5,967 
939,232 
$50,456,939 


217,180 
217,180 


472,810 


429,900 
10,734,290 
11,164,190 


1,573,220 

224,820 
1,413,680 
1,638,500 


299,370 

24,200 
321,160 
345,360 


504,134 

65,920 
505,407 
571,327 


2,376,724 

314,940 
2,240,247 
2,555,187 


111.1 
86.5 
98.9 
77.4 

118.7 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 


latest week or month available. 


Dates shown in first column are either for the 


week or month ended on that date, or, ia cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Previous 
Week 
100.0 


413,000 


~ 


~ 
ION Y=) 


150,480 
37,228 

148,84 
47,288, 


000 
000 
9,000 
000 


827,245 
684,252 


$419,915,000 
257,600,000 
162,315,000 
106,261,000 
56,054,000 


9,800,000 
500,000 


128 


10,644,000 


239 


5.174c 
$59.09 
$44.83 


42.825c 
43.225c 
96.000c 
15.500c 
15.300c 
13.000c 


95.86 
107.62 
111.25 
109.60 
107.44 
102.80 
106.04 
107.98 
108.88 


2.81 
-¥- 

10 
19 
58 
39 
28 
23 
398.7 


WWWW WWW 


272,234 
291,411 

102 
653,346 


106.82 


2,480,280 
$136,907,987 


1,673,878 
11,216 
1,662,662 
$93,758,556 


385,050 
385,050 
1,171,480 


700,930 
21,984,950 
22,685,880 


3,603,300 

334,600 
3,281,180 
3,615,780 


466,580 

51,000 
534,480 
585,480 


974,578 
107,330 
1,183,944 
1,291,274 


5,044,458 

492,930 
4,999,604 
5,492,534 


100 


G10 I 
ar or to 


1 


Month 
Ago 
96.7 


2,334,000 


6 671,300 
7,404,000 
25, 426,000 
re 1,000 
31,000 
066,000 


nN 


11 


co 


151,805,000 
36,254,000 
814,000 


142, 
46,932,000 


819,025 
661,043 


$266,042,000 
154,320,000 
111,722,000 
74,646,000 
37,076,000 


9,570,000 
602,000 


121 
10,627,000 
186 


5.174c 
$59.09 
$44.83 


43.950c 
45.400c 
96.500c 
15.500c 
15.300c 
13.000c 


95.42 
107.62 
110.88 
109.42 
107.62 
102.63 
106.04 
107.98 
108.70 


2.84 
3.30 
3.12 
3.20 
3.30 
3.59 
3.39 
3.28 
3.24 
408.7 


256,104 
293,667 

102 
585,767 


107.09 


1,019,676 
$58,281,736 


857,024 
4,288 
852,736 
$44,083,755 


222,880 
222,880 
416,080 


464,230 
10,045,810 
10,510,040 


1,287,840 

217,460 
1,069,280 
1,286,740 


255,550 

26,650 
283,650 
310,300 


450,725 
130,150 
763,834 
893,984 


1,994,115 

374,260 
2,116,764 
2,491,024 


111.4 
89.0 
101.8 
83.9 
118.0 


Year 
Ago 
76.4 


i 


822,000 


6.174.400 
6,928,000 
23,418,000 
,145,000 
10,950,000 
7,420,000 


to 


149,8: 
38,8 
135,4: 

5 


& 
eb 


$220,233,000 
113,112,000 
107,121,000 
99,951,000 
7,170,000 


9,033,000 
507,000 


123 


9,152,000 


223 


4.798¢ 


$56.59 


$33.33 


29.700c 
32.375¢c 
92.500c 
15.000c 
14.800c 
11.500c 


| 


| COPPER INSTITUTE—For 


99.57 
110.70 | 


115.43 
112.37 
110.52 
104.83 
108.88 
111.07 
112.00 | 


IWWWWNWHN 
NPHODRY 
WO P&G WW 


3. 11 
3.06 


. 
3 | 


406.6 | 


225,539 
258,055 
93 


| COTTON SPINNING 


394,122 | 


106.27 


1,112,144 
$53,905,208 


1,077,482 
7,808 
1,069,674 
$48,536,929 


291,700 
291,700 
330,700 


396,350 
10,991,770 
11,388,120 


1,212,470 
201,530 
954,030 

1,155,560 


404,660 

28,700 
344,000 
372,700 


474,740 

69,430 
464,383 
533,813 


2,091,870 

299,660 
1,762,413 
2,062,073 


109.6 
92.6 
103.2 
84.9 
114.5 


§Based on new annual capacity of 125,828,310 tons as 











ASSOCIATION OF 


COTTON 


COTTON 


TREASURY MARKET TRANSACTIONS 





AMERICAN RAILROADS— 


Month of Septemb«: 
Locomotive units installea in service_____-_- 
BANKERS’ DOLLAR ACCEPTANCES OUT- 
STANDING — FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
OF NEW YORK-— As of Sept. 30: 
Imports 
Export 
Domestic shipments 
Domestic warehouse credit 
Dollar exchange 
Based on goods stored and shipped between 
foreign countries _ 
Total clea avandia mat 
BUILDING PERMIT VALUATION — DUN & 


BRADSTREET, 

of September: 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
East Central 
South Central 
West Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 


INC.—215 CITIES—Month 


Total United States 
New York City 


Outside New York City 


BUSINESS FAILURES—DUN & BRADSTREET, 


INC.—Month of September: 
Manufacturing number 
Wholesale number 
Retail number .- - 
Construction number 
Commercial service number 


Totel number .....<..< 
Manufacturers’ liabilities 
Wholesale liabilities 
Retail liabilities ; 
Construction liabilities _ 
Commercial service liabilities _ 

Total liabilities 


BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS (NEW) IN THE 


UNITED STATES—DUN & BRADSTREET, 
INC.—Month of September ~- 


month of 
Copper production in U. Ss. A.— 
Crude (tons of 2,000 pounds)___-__- 
Refined (tons of 2,000 pounds)______ 
Deliveries to fabricators— 
In U. S. A. (tons of 2,000 pounds)__-_-_-- 
Refined copper stocks at end of period (tons 
of 2,000 pounds) 


Sept.: 


AND LINTERS — DEPT. OF COM- 
MERCE—RUNNING BALES: 

Consumed month of September peor et 
In consuming establishments as of Oct. Ral 
In public storage as of Oct. 1 <a 

Linters—Consumed month of Sent --— 
Stocks Oct. 1 tee 

Cotton spindles active as” of “Oct. 1 


As of Oct. 1 


COTTON GINNING (DEPT. OF COMMERCE)— 


(running bales) 


PRODUCTION — U. S. DEPT. OF 
AGRICULTURE—1955 Crop as of Oct. 1: 
Production 500-lb. gross bales —__~- s 


(DEPT. OF COMMERCE): 
Spinning spindles in place on Oct. 1____-- 
Spinning spindles active on Oct. 1 ______~__ 
Active spindle hours (000’s omitted) Oct. 1__ 
Active spindle hours per spindle in place Sept. 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES—SECOND FED- 
ERAL RESERVE DISTRICT, FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANK OF N. Y. — 1547-49 


Average: 
Sales 
Sales 
Sales 
Stocks, 
Stocks, 


100—Month of 
(average monthly), 
(average daily), 
(average daily), 
unadjusted 
seasonally 


September: 
unadjusted 
unadjusted 
seasonally 


adjusted__ 


adjusied_ 


FACTORY EARNINGS AND HOURS—WEEKLY 


AVERAGE ESTIMATE—U. S. DEPT. OF 
LABOR—Month of September: 

Weekly Earnings— 

All manufacturing 
Durable goods 
Non-durable goods 

Hours— 

All manufacturing 
Durable goods __-_~- eat 
Non-durable goods ___-__--~-~-- 

Hourly Earnings— 
All manufacturing 
Durable goods 
Non-durable goods 


REAL ESTATE FINANCING IN NON-FARM 
AREAS OF U. S. — HOME LOAN BANK 


BOARD—Month of August (000’s omitted): 
Savings and loan associations____~~~~ 2 
Insurance companies 
wank end. trust semoenies ....-<..-«--..-- 
Mutual savings banks 
Individuals 


Total 


IN DI- 
RECT AND GUARANTEED SECURITIES 
OF U.S.A.—Month of wy etn 

Net sales 

Net purchases 


U. S. GOVT. STATUTORY DEBT LIMITATION 


—As of Sept. 30 (000’s omitted): 
Total face amount that may be outstanding 
at any time 
Outstanding— 
Total gross public debt--_------ 
Guaranteed obligations not owned | 
Treasury 


Total gross public debt and guaran- 
teed obligations - 
Deduct—other outstanding public: 


debt ‘obli- 


issuable 


Grand total outstanding - 
Balance face amount of obligations, 


under above authority____......_.--.... 




















Latest Previous Year 
Month Month Ago 
85 9 | 75 
$253,363,000 $220,386,000 $207,042.000 
189,329,000 181.891.0006 33,833,000 
8,951,000 10.615,000 11,273,000 
99,261,000 100,647 GOO 118.677,000 
32,820,000 40,630,060 85,239,000 
86,976,000 100.626,000 47,712,000 
$670, 700, 000 $654,855,000 $603, 745,000 
$24,005,371 $26,701,188 $18,151,734 
99,334,159 83,729,672 80,861,850 
39 647,694 48,792,221 52,603,315 
117,556,138 134,650,663 94,100,074 
71,424,418 87,218,703 101,311,191 
32,725,277 36,567,802 23,129,720 
19,099,757 27,080,748 21, 677,273 
74,232,987 111,088,125 75,197,331 
$4 77,02 5, 801 $555,829,122 $462 032,488 
58,177,460 41,436,706 42,413,380 
$418,848,341 $514,392,356 $434,619,108 
168 158 153 
99 107 113 
366 430 406 
114 134 88 
75 59 59 
822 888 819 
$10,798,000 $10.102,000 $11,262,000 
7,147,000 4,252,000 5,366,000 
8,253,000 10,024,000 11,879,000 
4,256,000 9,663,030 5,384,000 
2,666,000 1,987,000 2,290,000 
$33,120,000 $36,028,000 $36,381,000 
11,024 10,983 9,256 
107,490 *77,354 63,882 
139,880 68,732 88,786 
144,571 *39 348 89,198 
53,625 49,350 48,775 
874,837 717,227 817,459 
1,209,252 1,210,483 1,109,370 
11,796,569 9,752,138 11,028,485 
147,263 141,156 100,046 
1,337,932 1;425,823 1,542,305 
19,243,000 19,136,000 19,265,000 
TE a seer 5,689,852 
13,928,000 12,873,000 13,696,000 
22,257,000 22,282,000 22,720,000 
19,243,000 19,136,000 19,276,000 
11,363,000 9,293,000 10,455,000 
454.5 464.7 426.7 
108 86 105 
111 81 *108 
108 *106 105 
123 114 122 
116 117 118 
77.90 $°76.33 $71.86 
84.45 82.61 77.39 
68.57 67.83 65.24 
41.0 40.6 39.7 
41.6 41.1 40.1 
40.1 39.9 39.3 
$1.90 $1.88 $1.81 
2.03 2.01 1.93 
1.71 1.70 1.66 
$1,059,997 $953,058 $770,194 
163,174 161,068 165,804 
521,302 472.218 369,081 
179,355 168 363 138,229 
309,642 282,826 252,022 
463,068 425,313 391,058 
$2,696,538 $2,462,846 $2,086,388 
Pees LO Aah me rst $9,981,150 
$11,820,500 $20,344,000  __.- 
$281,000,000 $281,000,06@ $281,000,000 
277,476,106 278,309,014 274,809,874 
47,725 43,455 28,530 





$277,523,832 


$278,352,470 


$274,838,405 





478,855 480,967 633,790 
$277,044,977 $277,871,502 $274,204,614 
3,955,022 3,128,497 6,695,385 


5 


3 
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Securities Now 


Aeco Corp., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Sept. 19 filed 1,245,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents) to be offered for subscription by common stock- 
holders on a share-for-share basis. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds—To repay borrowings; 
for exploration and development of oil and gas prop- 
erties and further acquisitions. Underwriter—None, of- 
fering to be made on a “direct communication” basis 
by brokers. 

Allied-Mission Oil, Inc., Tulsa, Okla. 
Oct. 3 (letter of notification) 598,800 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds 
—For acquisition, exploration, drilling and development 
of leases. Address—P. O. Box 1387, Tulsa, Okla. Under- 
writer—United Securities Co., same address. 


* Allis-Cha'mers Manufacturing Co. 

Oct. 27 filed 66,944 additional shares of common stock 
(par $20) to be offered to certain officers and key 
employees of the company and its subsidiaries, pur- 
suant to options granted on Sept. 7, 1955, or options 
which may hereafter be granted, under the company’s 
Restricted Stock Option Plan for Employees. 


Aloha, Inc., Las Vegas, Nev. 
Aug. 8 filled 900,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
and 900,000 shares of preferred stock (par $10) to be 
offered in units of one share of each class of stock. Price 
—$11 per unit. Proceeds—For construction of hotel and 
related activities and for contingencies, stock in.trade, 
and working capital. Underwriter—None. 


in Registration 


Alouette Uranium & Copper Mines, Inc., 
Montreal, Canada 
July 22 (Regulation D) 1,000,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—30 cents per share. Proceeds—For exploration and 
development expenses, etc. Underwriter—Hudson-Bergen 
Securities, Inc., Cliffside Park, N. J. 


Amarilla Uranium, Inc. 
July 27 (letter of notification) 6,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—One cent per share. Proceeds—For 
expenses incident to mining activities. Underwriter— 
Weber Investment Co., Ogden, Utah. 


® American European Securities Co. 

Oct. 11 filed 91,875 shares of common stock (no par) 
being offered for subscription by stockholders on the 
Oct. 31, 1955; rights to expire on Nov. 22. Price—$28 per 
share. Proceeds — For investment. Underwriter — Dom- 
inick & Dominick, New York. 


® American Hide & Leather Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sept. 28 filed $2,426,500 of its 5% convertible subordinate 
debentures due Oct. 1, 1975 and 609,193 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1), of which all the debentures and 109,- 
193 shares of stock are being offered in exchange for 
outstanding 48,530 shares of 6% cumulative preferred 
stock on the basis of $50 of debentures and 2% shares of 
common stock for each preferred share (this offer ex- 
pires on Dec. 1, 1955, unless extended). The remaining 
500,000 shares are under option to certain persons at $4 
per share. Underwriter—None. 





NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


November 3 (Thursday) 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.-_----- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bics noen EST) $4,800,000 


November 4 (Friday) 

Wisconsin Southern Gas Co., Inc.__-_----- Common 
(O1tfering to stockholders—underwritten by The Milwaukee 
Co.; Harley, Haydon & Co.; and Bell & Farrell, Inc.) $343,497 

November 7 (Monday) 
Commonwealth Life Insurance Co.___-_-~_- Common 
(Eastman, Dillon & Co.) $300,000 
en TERN Wein os hak tn enn chee nba eae Units 


(Of.ering to common stockholders of Kansas-Nebraska Natural 
Gas Co.—underwritten by The First Trust Co. of Lincoln, Neb., 
and Cruttenden & Co.) $3,743,996 
 @ ¢ £8 ': — aay = Common 
(J. R. Williston & Co.) 200,000 shares 


November 8 (Tuesday) 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific RR. 


Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon CST) $2,952,000 


General Molded Plastics, Inc.___---------- Common 
(First Securities Co.) $297,500 
November 9 (Wednesday) 
Automobile Banking Corp._----------- Debentures 
(Reynoids & Co.) $1,500,000 
Central Electric & Gas Co.__.---------- Preferred 


(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp.) $1,750,000 


nN i cae es ae a enn Common 
(S. D. Fuller & Co.) $299,475 
Coosa River Newsprint Co.___----------- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Blyth & Co., Inc.) 
$8,554,000 
ne ie Cs iid la Bins etlib enews Bonds 
(Bids noon EST) $20,000,000 
November 10 (Thursday) od 
gg te, FOS ERLE ee Preferred 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Coffin de 
Burr, Inc.) 100,000 shares 


November 14 (Monday) 


Eagle Newspaper Enterprises, Inc.___Pfd. & Com. 
(James Anthony Securities Corp.) $757,500 
International Metals Corp........----.-.- Common 
(Gearhart & Otis, Inc.) $400,000 
Michmond somes, 200) 25505 tS ee Common 
(Cruttenden & Co.) $700,000 
Woodrow Douglas Oil Co......-.--.----- Common 


(Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & Co.) $300,000 


November 15 (Tuesday) 
Diners’ “eC, ile Tl ne ae ee Common 


(Lee Higginson Corp. and C. E. Unterberg, Towbin Co.) 
about $1,200,000 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co.___- Common 
(A. G. Becker & Co. Inc.) 262,500 shares 

DORs “ee We. wae enna eu nenine Debentures 
(Hemphill, Noyes & Co.) $15,000,000 

New England Tel. & Tel. Co.--------- Debentures 

(Bids to be invited) $30,000,000 

Wacitic TAGE GOR... ot0nuiatdiatey ciled Preferred 
(Blyth & Co., Inc.) about $20,000,000 
November 16 (Wednesday) 

Arizona Public Service Co.__------------ Common 
(The First Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co., Inc.) 260,000 shares 
Colahome Urania: ie....2<-cececescceon Common 
(General Investing Corp.) $1,250,000 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co._._--------- Bonds 
(Bids 10:30 a.m. EST) $30,000,000 
ae Seite, FN oe a ck, chikianewed Common 


(Vickers Brothers) $300,000 


November 17 (Thursday) 
Colorado Interstate Gas Co.___.____------ Common 
(Union Securities Corp.) 256,503 shares 
Daitch Crystal Dairies, Inc.______--_-__- Debentures 
(Hirsch & Co.) $2,000,000 
Radio Corp. of America.............. Debentures 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Lehman Brothers 


and Lazard Freres & Co.) $100,000,000 


Wheeling Steel Corp.______- oe See Debentures 
(Ottering to stockholders—underwritten by Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co.) $19,097,800 


November 21 (Monday) 
Entz-White Lumber & Supply, Inc.__Debs. & Com. 
(Offering by company—no underwriting) $500,000 


United Insurance Co. of America____-___- Common 
(R. S. Dickson & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc.) 
200,000 shares 


November 22 (Tuesday) 


pe ee ee Common 
(Blyth & Co., Inc.) 400,000 shares 
Montana-Dakota Utilities Co.__________-_ Preferred 


(Blyth & Co., Inc. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane) $5,000,000 


i al Common 
(William R. Staats & Co.; Dominick & Dominick; Bache 
& Co.; and Schwabacher & Co.) 175,000 shares 


November 29 (Tuesday) 


San Diego Gas & Electric Co.____.___-_-..- Bonds 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. EDT) $18,000,000 


November 30 (Wednesday) 
Northvep Aircraft, Ine..............-- Debentures 
(May be William R. Staats & Co.and Blyth & 


Co.) $10,000,000 


December 6 (Tuesday) 


Virginia Electric & Power Co.______---_- Preferred 
(Bids to be invited) $12,500,000 


December 7 (Wednesday) 


re eee Bonds 
(Bids to betreceived) $2,500,000 


December 13 (Tuesday) 


Delaware Power & Light Co.____-_-------- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $10,000,000 
Delaware Power & Light Co._____-_-__-~ Preferred 


(Bids to be invited) $5,000,000 


December 14 (Wednesday) 


i wee Preferred 
(Bids to be invited) $3,000,000 

New Jersey Bell Telephone Co._______ Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) $25,000,000 

December 15 (Thursday) 
General Gonttel Core... ....wn.-... docu ne Debentures 
(No underwriting) $300,000 
Revion Products Corp...............-.-. Common 


(Reynolds & Co.) $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 


December 20 (Tuesday) 


Pennsylvania Electric Co........-.......... Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $20,700,000 


January 11 (Wednesday) 


New Orleans Public Service Inc.___ 


_._._.Preferred 
(Bids to be invited) $6,000,000 
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* INDICATES ADDITIONS 
SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 
© ITEMS REVISED 


® American Motorists Insurance Co. 
Sept. 30 filed 200,000 shares of capital stock (par $3) to 
be offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
Oct. 25, 1955, on the basis of one new share for each five 
shares held; rights to expire on Dec. 1. Price—$8 per 
share. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office 
—Chicago, Ill. Underwriter—None. 
% Arapzhoe Chemicals, Inc., Boulder, Colo. 
Oct. 24 (letter of notification) 1,800 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders at $30 per share; unsubscribed shares to be 
offered publicly at not to exceed $35 per share. Proceeds 
—For General corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. 
Arizona Public Finance Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Sept. 16 filed 78,006,081 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by holders of life insurance 
policies issued by Public Life Insurance Co. Price—20 
cents per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Under- 
writer—None, sales to be directly by the company or by 
salesman of the insurance firm. 
Arizona Public Service Co. (11/16) 
Oct. 25 filed 260,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—to re- 
duce bank loans, Underwriters—The First Boston Corp. 
and Blyth & Co., Inc., both of New York. 


Assateague Island Bridge Corp. (Md.) 
Oct. 7 filed 100,000 shares of 5% cumulative preferred 
stock to be offered primarily to members of the Ocean 
Beach Club, Inc. Price—At par ($10 per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For construction of bridge across Sinepuxent Bay 
from the Worcester County (Md.) mainland to Assa- 


teague Island. Office—Washington, D. C. Underwriter— 
None. 


Atlas Industries, Inc., Houston, Texas 
Oct. 10 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—$1.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To purchase dies and materials and for working 
capital, etc. Office — 6006 Harvey Wilson Drive, Hous- 
ton, Texas. Underwriter — Benjamin & Co., Houston, 
Texas. 


Automatic Tool Corp. 
Sept. 7 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To set 
up a factory and purchase equipment and machinery for 
manufacture and sale of the “grip-lock” driver and 
screw. Office—137 Grand St., New York, N. Y. Under- 


writer—Ellis-Greenberg Co., 1051 Carroll St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


® Automobile Banking Corp. (11/9) 

Oct. 6 filed $1,500,000 542% capital convertible deben- 
tures due Nov. 1, 1970. Price—At 100% and accrued in- 
terest. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for working 
capital. Underwriter—Reynolds & Co., New York. 


Basin Natural Gas Corp., Aztec, N. Mex. 
Sept. 19 (letter of notification) 750,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—40 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For expenses incident to oil and gas activities. 
Office—109 W. Caco St., Aztec, N. M. Underwriter— 
Columbia Securities Corp., New York, N. Y. 


‘Bassons Industries Corp. 
Aug. 24 (letter of notification) 124,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 50 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds 
—For working capital, etc. Office — 1424 East Farms 
Road, New York City. Underwriter—Jay W. Kaufmann 
& Co., New York. 


Big Chief Uranium Co., Pueblo, Colo. 
Sept. 20 (letter of notification) 1,500,000 shares of non- 
assessable common stock (par 10 cents). Price—20 cents 
per share. Proceeds—For expenses incident to mining 
operations. Office — 441 Thatcher Bldg., Pueblo, Colo. 
Underwriter—Investment Service Co., Denver, Colo. 


Big Owl Uranium Mines 
July 29 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—15 cents per share. Proceeds—For ex- 
penses incident to mining activities. Underwriter — 
Cranmer & Co., Denver, Colo. 


Big Ridge Uranium Corp., Reno, Nev. 
Oct. 19 (letter of notification) 9,000,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price — Three cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development costs. Office 
—206 North Virginia St., Reno, Nev. Underwriter—Mid 
America Securities, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Continued on page 40 
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Continued from page 39 


* Big Sandy Syndicate, Inc. 

Cct. 25 (letter of notification) 1,510 shares of common 
<tock (no par). Price—$100 per share. Proceeds—For 
expenses incident to drilling and producing oil and gas. 
Office—2173 South Marion St., Denver 10, Colo. Under- 
writer—None. 


* Big Ute Uranium Corp., Overton, Nev. 

Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
__For mining expenses. Underwriter—James E. Reed 
Co.. Inc., Reno, Nev. 

* Bishop Canyon Uranium Corp., Hobbs, N. Mex. 
Oct. 27 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
__For mining expenses. Office — Stark Bldg., Hobbs, 
N. M. Underwriter—None. 


Biack Panther Uranium Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
July 12 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par i0 
cents). Price—$1l per share. Proceeds—To explore and 
@rill leases and claims in State of Utah. Underwriter— 
Forter, Stacy & Co., Houston, Tex., on “best efforts 
basis.” 


* Blackhawk Fire & Casuaity Insurance Co. 

Oct. 28 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $2.50), 
oi which 170,527 shares are to be publicly offered to 
public at $5 per share, and 29,473 shares are to be pur- 
chased by Town and Country Insurance Agency, Inc. 
at $4.50 per share. Proceeds—To acquire through merger 
the Blackhawk Mutual Insurance Co. Office—Rockford, 
Jl. Underwriter — Arthur M. Krensky & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, Il. 


Blenwood Mining & Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 
July 29 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
zmaon stock (par 10 cents). Price — 30 cents per share. 
Proceeds — For expenses incident to mining operations. 
@ffice—612 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter 
—Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc., Denver 2, Colo. 


%* Bonus Uranium, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capital 
stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—1154 Bannock St., 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter — Mid-America Securities, 
Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


* Bryce Brothers Co., Mount Pleasant, Pa. 

Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of capital 
siock to be offered for subscription by present stock- 
holders. Price—$7.50 per share. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Underwriter—None. 


* Buell Die & Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Oct. 31 (letter of notification) 90,000 shares of common 
stock (per $1) to be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders on the basis of one new share for each 
five shares held of record Oct. 26, 1955. Preceeds—For 
working capital. Office 3545 Scotten Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. Underwriter—Wm. C. Roney & Co., same city. 


® California Consumers Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sept. 21 filed 52,942 shares of capital stock (par $10) 
being offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
Oct. 18 on the basis of one new share for each share held; 
rights to expire on Nov. 10. Price — $15 per share. 
Froceeds—From sale of stock, together with other funds, 
to be used for payment of 5% sinking fund mortgage 
bonds due Dec. 1, 1955. Underwriters—J. S. Strauss & 
Co. and Lawson, Levy and Williams, both of San Fran- 
c’sco, Calif. 
California Electric Power Co. 

Oct. 4 (letter of notification) 1,066 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (estimated at $14 per 
share). Proceeds—To Mono Power Co. Underwriter— 
Waggenseller & Durst, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


® California Limestone Products 

Oct. 7 (letter of notification) 36,850 shares of common 
stock (par $1) being offered for subscription by stock- 
holders of record Oct. 25 on the basis of one new share 
for each 5.7 shares held; rights to expire on Nov. 9, 1955. 
Price—$1.05 per share. Proceeds—For mining expenses. 
Office—139 S. Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. Un- 
derwriter—None. 


@ Canadian Uranium Mines, Ltd., Montreal, Can. 
“une 3 (regulation “D”) 2,000,000 shares of common 
#tock (par one cent). Price—15 cents per share. Pro- 
teeds—-For exploration and development expenses. Un- 
gerwriter—Tellier & Co., Jersey City, N. J. Statement 
withdrawn. 


% Canuba Manganese Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Oct. 27 filed 500,000 shares of capital stock (par $1- 
Canadian). -Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—For ex- 
ploration of mining properties in Cuba. Underwriter— 
Baruch Brothers & Co., Inc., New York. 


Caribou Ranch Corp., Denver, Colo. 
euly 15 filed 505,000 shares of common stock (par $1.) 
Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—For acquisition of prop- 
erty and equipment, construction of additional facilities, 
etc. alaameatii aie asa States Securities, Inc., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Central Electric & Gas Co. (11/9) 

Oct. 19 filed 35,000 shares of 4.75% cumulative preferred 
stock, series B (par $50). Price — To be supplied by 
amendment (proposed maximum offering price is $51). 
Proceeds—Together with funds from sale of $1,750,000 
additional first mortgage sinking fund bonds, to be used 
to repay bank loans, for construction expenditures, for 
temporary advances to subsidiaries, and for other cor- 
porate purposes. Underwriters—Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis and Stone & Webster Securities Corp., both of 
New York. 
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Chaffin Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Sept. 6 (letter of notification) 12,500,000 shares of non- 
assessable capital stock. Price—At par (one cent per 
share). Proceeds — For expenses incident to mining 
activities. Office—810 Deseret Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Underwriter—Utah Securities Co., same City. 

Channel! Oil Co., Las Vegas, Nev. 

Oct. 18 filed (by amendment) 435,000 shares of $1.20 
cumulative preferred stock (callable at $20 per share) 
and 870,000 shares of common stock (par 10 cents) to 
be offered in units of one share of preferred stock and 
two shares of common stock. Price—$20.20 per unit. 
Proceeds — For production of production payments. 
Underwriters—First California Co., Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif.; and Blair & Co., Incorporated, New York. Change 
of Name—Formerly Continental Production Corp. (see 
below). Offering—Date Indefinite. 

Charge Buying Service, Inc. 

Oct. 17 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par 25 cents) and 60,000 class warrants 
to be offered in units of five shares of class A stock and 
one warrant (warrant holders will be entitled to pur- 
chase one class A share at 62% cents per share). Price— 
$2.50 per unit. Proceeds—For working capital and to 
meet current expansion and liquidate notes and liabili- 
ties. Office—522 Felt Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Under- 
writer—Cayias, Larson, Glaser & Emery, Inc., same city. 

Charleston Parking Service, Inc.. 

Aug. 1 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of non- 
voting common stock, class A—(par 50 cents) and 60,000 
shares of voting common stock, class B (par 10 cents) 
to be offered in units of two class A and one class B 
share. Price—$5 per unit. Proceeds—For general work- 
ing cr vital. Office—505 National Bank of Commerce 
Bui.uing, Charleston, W. Va. Underwriter—Crichton 
Investment Co., same address. 

@® Chromalloy Corp. (11/9-16) 

Sept. 29 (letter of notification) 133,100 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2.25 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For equipment, working capital, etc. Office—109 
West 64th St., New York 23, N. Y. Underwriter—S. D. 
Fuller & Co., New York. 


Cisco Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 10 (letter of notification) 7,000,000 shares of capital 
stock (par one cent). Price—Three cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses, etc. Office—2630 South 
2nd West, Sait Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Denver 
Securities, Inc., Denver, Colo. 


Citizens Credit Corp., Washington, D. C. 

Sept. 27 (letter of notification) $245,000 of 6% subordi- 
nated debentures due 1975 (with warrants to purchase 
2,450 shares of class A common and 490 shares of class 
B common stock). Price—99%. Proceeds—To supply 
capital to subsidiaries. Office—1028 Connecticut Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter—Emory S. War- 
ren & Co., same address. 


Clad (Victor V.) Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
June 17 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds— 
For equipment and workrng capital. Underwriter—Bar- 
rett Herrick & Co., Inc., New York. 


Clad-Rex Steel Co., Denver, Colo. 
Aug. 24 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds—To repay 
short-term obligations, etc. and for working capital. 
Underwriter — Mountain States Securities Co., Denver, 
Colo.; and Joseph McManus & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Colohoma Uranium, Inc. (11/16) 
April 21 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds—For explora- 
tion and development expenses and for general corpo- 
rate purposes. Office—Montrose, Colo. Underwriters— 
General Investing Corp., New York; and Shaiman & Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


*% Colorado Interstate Gas Co. (11/17) 

Oct. 28 filed 256,503 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
Public Service Co. of Colorado, the selling stockholder. 
Underwriter—Union Securities Corp., New York. 


Comet Uranium Corp., Washington, D. C. 
Aug. 20 (letter of notification) 700,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Office—501 Perpetual 
Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. Underwriters—Mid America 
Securities, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah; and Seaboard 
Securities Cerp., Washington, D. C. 


Commercial Uranium Mines, Inc.. 
July 12 (letter of notification) 15,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Two cents per share. 
Proceeds—For expenses incident to mining operations. 
Office—170 Vista Grand Road, Grand Junction, Colo. 
Underwriter — Columbia Securities Co., Denver and 
Grand Junction, Colo. 


Commonwealth Credit Corp., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Sept. 9 filed 700,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For working capital, etc. 
Underwriter—None. 


® Commonwealth Edison Co. 

Oct. 13 filed 1,110,375 shares of common stock (par $25), 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Nov. 1, 1955 on the basis of one new share for 
each 15 shares held; rights to expire on Nov. 16. Price— 
$37.50 per share. Proceeds—For construction program. 
Underwriters—The First Boston Corp. and Glore, For- 
gan & Co., both of New York. 


@ Commonwealth Life Insurance Co. (11/7-10) 

Aug. 22 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To be 
credited to capital stock, unassigned surplus and reserve 


for business development and for expansion and life 
reserves. Office—616 South Main St., Tulsa, Okia. Un- 
derwriter—Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Continental Production Corp. 
Aug. 29 filed $8,700,000 of 15-year 514% income de- 
bentures due Sept. 1, 1970 and 879,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents) to be offered in units of $50 of 
debentures and-five shares of stock. Price—$50.50 per 
unit. Proceeds—For acquisition of production payments, 
Office—Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—First California 
Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif. Statement Amended and 
Name Changed—See Channel Oil Co. above. 

Cook Industries, Inc., Dallas, Texas 
Aug. 1 (letter of notification) 199,999 shares of common 
stock (par $1), of which 107,915 shares are to be sold 
by company and 92,0384 shares by a selling stockholder. 
Frice—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—For general corporate 
purposes. Underwriter—Central Securities Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 

Coosa River Newsprint Co. (11/9) 
Oct. 19 filed 122,200 shares of common stock (par $50) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
on the basis of one new share for each three shares held 
as of record Nov. 8, 1955; rights to expire on Nov. 29. 
Price—$70 per share. Proceeds—Together with other 
funds, for expansion. Office—Coosa Pines, Ala. Under- 
writer—Blyth & Co., Inc., New York. 


Corpus Christi Refining Co. 
Sept. 2 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—At the market. Proceeds—To a selling 
stockholder. Office—Corpus Christi, Texas. Underwriter 
—None. 


% Credit Finance Corp., La Grange, Ga. 
Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 148,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price — $2 per share. Proceeds — For 
working capital. Office—Mallory-Hutchinson Blidg., La 
Grange, Ga. Underwriter—Franklin Securities Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Cross-Bow Uranium Corp. 
Aug. 29 (letter of notification) 5,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (six cents per share). Pro- 
ceeds — For mining operations. Office — 1026 Kearns 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriters—Potter In- 
vestment Co., and Mid-America Securities, both of Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
% Paitch Crystal Dairies, Inc. (11/17) 
Oct. 28 filed $2,000,000 of 4% convertible subordinated 
debentures due 1975. Price—100% of principal amount. 
Proceeds—From sale of debentures, together with funds 
to be received from institutional investor, to be used in 
connection with proposed merger with company of 
Shopwell Foods, Inc., and for expansion program. Office 
—Bronx, New York City, N. Y. Underwriter—Hirsch & 
Co., New York. 
® Deerfieid Gas Production Co. (11/7) 
Sept. 30 this company, together with Kearney Gas Pro- 
duction Co., filed 935,999 units of beneficial interest in 
Hugoton Gas Trust, to be issued to common stockholders 
of Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Co., Inc. on a 1-for-4 
basis; and ‘its eligible employees. Price—$4 per unit. 
Proceeds For retirement of indebtedness secured by 
first mortgages; balance for payment of obligations and 
expenses of the two companies in liquidation and for 
liquidation distribution to stockholders. Office—W ichita, 
Kan. Underwriters—v7The First Trust Co., of Lincoln, 
Neb. and Cruttenden & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Delta Minerals Co., Casper, Wyo. 
Sept. 20 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of non- 
assessable common stock (par five cents). Price—50 cents 
per share. Proceeds—Expenses incident to mining oper- 
ations. Office—223 City and County Bldg., Casper, Wyo. 
Underwriter—The Western Trader & Investor, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
® Diners’ Club, Inc., New York (11/15-16) 
Oct. 25 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 50,000 shares are to be offered by the com- 
pany and 100,000 shares by Ralph E. Schneider and 
Alfred S. Bloomingdale, the two selling stockholders. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment (estimated offer- 
ing price is stated at about $8 per share). Proceeds—For 
working capital. Underwriters — Lee Higginson Corp. 
and C. E. Unterberg Towbin Co., both of New York. 


Dinosaur Uranium Corp., Sait Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 15 (letter of notification) 15,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For expenses incident to mining activities. Office 
—15 Exchange Place, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter 
—Western States Investment Co., same city. 

Dix Uranium Corp., Provo, Utah 
Aug. 10 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of non- 
assessable capital stock. Price—At par (five cents per 
share). Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—290 
North University Ave., Provo, Utah. Underwriter — 
Weber Investment Co., Provo, Utah. 


%* Dixie Aluminum Corp., Rome, Ga. 

Oct. 31 filed 125,000 shares of 36-cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (par $4) and 125,900 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered in units of one share of each 
class of stock. Of the common shares, 74,180 are being 
sold by the company and 50,820 by Brett D. Holmes, its 
President. Price—$7 per unit. Proceeds—To repay in- 
debtedness and for expansion, equipment, working capi- 
tal and other general corporate purposes. Underwriter— 
Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 


@ Dixon Chemical & Research, Inc. 

Sept. 28 filed $2,250,000 6% first mortgage bonds due 
1975 and 225,000 shares of common stock (par $1) to be 
offered in units of $500 of bonds and 50 shares of stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
construction of plant, etc.; for acquisition of Dixon 
Chemicals, Inc.; and for working capital. Office—Clif- 
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ton, N. J. Underwriters—Lee Higginson Corp. and P. W. Calif., c/o Ray B. Wiser, President. 


Brooxs & Co., Inc., both of New York. Offering—Ex- 
pected today (Nov. 3). 


Dome Uranium Mines, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

July 12 (letter of notification) 1,360,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price 20 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For expenses incident to mining operations. 
Office—352 Colorado National Bldg., Denver, Colo. Un- 
derwriters—R. L. Hughes & Co., Denver, Colo. and G. 
W. Allen & Co., Cheyenne, Wyo. 

% Dorsett Laboratories, Inc. 

Oct. 21 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Priee—$1.50 per share. Proceeds— 


For working capital. Office—401 E. Boyd St., Norman, 
Okla. Underwriter—None. 


@ Eagle Newspaper Enterprises, Inc. (11/14-18) 
Oct. 19 filed 75,000 shares of 7% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $10) and 75,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents) to be offered in units of one share 
of each class of stock. Price—$10.10 per unit. Proceeds— 
To exercise an option, which expires on Dec. 4, 1955, 
to acquire certain properties of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
Inc.; and for working capital. Office—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
a — James Anthony Securities Corp., New 
ork. 


Eagle Rock Uranium Co., Sait Lake City, Utah 
Sept. 19 (letter of notification) 30,000,000 shares of non- 
assessable common stock. Price—At par (one cent per 
share). Proceeds — For expenses incident to mining 
activities. Office—214 East 5th South, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Underwriter—Valley State Brokerage, Inc., Las 
Vegas, Nev. 


* East Basin Oii & Uranium Co. 

Oct. 25 (letter of notification) 1,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—20 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For expenses incident to drilling for oil and 
gas. Office—Colorado Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter 
—Philip Gordon & Co., Inc., New York. 


Eastern Life Insurance Co. of New York 

Sept. 20 (letter of notification) 5,239 shares of common 
stock (par $5.50) being offered for subscription by stock- 
holders of record Oct. 1, 1955 at rate of one new share 
for each 10 shares held; rights to expire on Nov. 15, 1955. 
Price—$35.50 per share. Proceeds—For expansion and 
working capital. Office—386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Edgemont Shopping Center, Inc., Chicago, Hl. 
Oct. 14 filed 6,000 shares of class A common stock. Price 
—At par ($100 per share). Proceeds—To acquire title 
to shopping center in Lansing, Mich., from builder of 
center. Underwriter—None, offering to be made through 
officers of company. Funds are to be held in escrow (if 
not enough is received, funds will be returned to pur- 
chasers of stock). 

Electronic Micro-Ledger Accounting Corp. 

Sept. 28 (letter of notification) 297,000 shares of.com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents), to be offered for subscription 
by stockholders. Price—$l per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—53 State St., Boston, 
Mass. Underwriter—None. 


Empire Studios, Inc., Orlando, Fla. 
Oct. 7 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of commen 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—$2.50 per share. Preceeds— 
To finish three films under release contract to Repub- 
lic Pictures Corp. Underwriter — Gerard R. Jobin In- 
vestments, Ltd., St. Petersburg, Fla. 


% Entz-White Lumber & Supply, Inc., 
Phoenix, Ariz. (11/21) 

Oct. 26 filed $500,000 of 20-year, 7% sinking fund 
debentures and 10,000 shares of capital stock (par $1) to 
be offered in units of $50 principal amount of deben- 
tures and one share of stock. Price — $50 per unit. 
Proceeds—To retire $80,000 of outstanding debentures; 
to increase inventories; and to establish additional out- 
lets. Underwriter—None. 


Finance Co. of America at Baltimore 

Oct. 19 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par $10), to be offered for subscription by 
stockholders on the basis of one new share for each 10 
shares held. Price—$30 per share. Proceeds—To form and 
invest in the capital stock of an insurance company sub- 
sidiary. Office—Munsey Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. Under- 
writer—None. 


%* Fluorspar Corp. of America, Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 24 (letter of notification) 16,555 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For ex- 
ploration and development costs. Office — 820 Failing 
Bldg., Portland 4, Ore. Underwriter—None. 


Fort Pitt Packaging International, Inc. 

June 30 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par 10¢), 
of which 250,000 shares of for account of company and 
50,000 shares of five selling stockholders. Price—$3 per 
share. Proceeds—For working capital; for expleitation 
of “Totosave” system; and for marketing of “Tropic- 
Ray” infra-red space heater. Office — Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Underwriter—Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc., New York. 


Franklin Railway Supply Co. 
Oct. 19 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders. Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—To reduce 
unsecured bank loans and for working capital. Office— 
927 Market St., Wilmington, Del. Underwriter—None, 
But C. W. Floyd Coffin and Herman F. Ball have agreed 
to purchase all shares not subscribed for by stockholders. 


Freedom Insurance Co. 
June 6 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Price—$22 per share. Proceeds—For capital and surplus. 
Business—All insurance coverages, except, life, title and 
mortgage. Office—2054 University Avenue, Berkeley, 


f Office—Berkeley, 
Calif. Underwriter — Blair & Co. Incorporated, New 
York. Offering—Date indefinite. 


Fremont Uranium Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 1 (letter of notification) 15,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—515 Deseret Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Moab Brokerage 
Co., Western States Investment Co., Potter Investment 
Co., Mid-America Securities, Inc. of Utah, and Cashin- 
Emery, Inc., all of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Gallina Mountain Uranium Corp. 
July 29 (letter of notification) 500,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—An aggregate of $50,000. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—82 Beaver St., 
New York. Underwriter — Prudential Securities Corp., 
same address. 


Gas Hills Mining & Oil, Inc., Kemmerer, Wyo. 
Aug. 1 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock (par five cents). Price — 25 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For oil and mining expenses. Underwriter— 
Empire Securities Corp., Las Vegas, Nev. 

‘ General Capital Corp. (12/15) 

Oct. 3 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 10 year 8% 
debentures. Price—At par (in denominations of $100, 
$500, $1,000 and $5,000). Proceeds — For purchase of 
commercial paper. Office—4309 N. W. 36st St., Miami 
Springs, Fla. Underwriter—None. 

®@ General Molded Plastics, Inc. (11/8-9) 

Sept. 30 (letter of notification) 297,500 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$l per share. Proceeds— 
For acquisition of machinery, molding equipment and 
working capital. Office—Tower Petroleum Bldg., Dal- 
las, Tex. Underwriter—First Securities Co., Dallas, Tex. 


* George Chem. Development Co., Butte, Mont. 
Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 383,600 shares of capital 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—12%% cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For mining expenses. Office—8 First National 
Bank Bldg., Butte, Mont. Underwriter—Graeme Robert- 
son, 8400 Wicklow Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gibraltar Uranium Corp., Aurora, Colo. 

July 18 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price — 15 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For expenses incident to mining. Office—701 
Moline St., Aurora, Colo. Underwriter—Robert J. Con- 
nell, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Great Lakes Oil & Chemical Co. 

Sept. 29 (letter of notification) an undetermined number 
of shares of common stock (par $1) to be offered to 
common stockholders through transferable warrants. 
Price.—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
general funds. Office—417 South Hill St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Underwriter—None. 

% Great Southwest Fire Insurance Co., 

Phoenix, Ariz. 

Oct. 26 filed 700,000 shares of capital stock (par $1), to 
be offered to present and future holders of policies 
issued by National Reserve Insurance Co. as an optional 
dividend refund of their annual policy premium. Price 
—$1.60 per share. Proceeds—For working capital, etc. 
Underwriter — None. Some of the stock will also be 
offered to public through Kenneth K. Pound, President; 
and Law L. Lovelace, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Gulf Coast Leaseholds, Inc., Houston, Texas 
Sept. 14 filed $2,000,000 of 5% sinking fund convertible 
debentures due Sept. 1, 1965 to be sold to Brande] Trust. 
Price—$1,825,000, plus accrued interest of $29,632. Pro- 
ceeds—To purchase certain working or leasehold inter- 
ests in oil and gas interests. Underwriter—None. 


‘Half Moon Uranium Corp., Ogden, Utah 
Aug. 10 (letter of notification) 8,000,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par (two cents per share). Proceeds 
-—-For mining expenses. Office—E-17 Army Way, Ogden, 
Utah. Underwriter—United Intermountain Brokerage 
Corp., Ogden, Utah. 


Home Acceptance Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Sept. 1 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 25-year 6% 
junior subordinated debentures due Oct. 1, 1980. Price— 
At par (in denominations of $1,000, $500 and $100). Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Office—837 South Maine 
St., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Edward L. Bur- 
ton & Co., same city. 
® Home Oil Co., Ltd., Calgary, Canada 
Sept. 26 filed 1,500,000 shares of class A stock and 3,793,- 
231 shares of class B stock, which are to be offered in 
exchange for Federated Petroleums, Ltd. common stock 
on the basis of one share of either class A or class B 
stock in exchange for each two Federated shares. Stock- 
holders will vote Dec. 6 on approving acquisition of 
assets of Federated. Statement effective Oct. 19. 


* Hot Shoppes, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 21 (letter of notification) 11,485 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered to key management per- 
sonnel. Price—$8.50 per share. Proceeds—For expansion. 
Office — 4115 Kansas Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Underwriter—None. 


® Hugoton Gas Trust (11/7) 
See Deerfield Gas Production Co. above. 


Hunt Uranium Corp., Green River, Utah 
Aug. 22 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (25 cents per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For expenses incident to mining activities. Un- 
derwriter — Elmer K. Aagaard, 323 Newhouse Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


% Hydro-Loc, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

Oct. 25 (letter of notification) 1,674 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($100 per share). Proceeds—For 
working capital, etc. Office—603 Central Bldg., Seattle 
4, Wash. Underwriter—Pacifiec Brokerage Co. of Seattle, 
Wash. 


Indian Monument Uranium Mining Corp. 
Sept. 6 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com~ 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds — For expenses incident to mining activities. 
Office—205 Byington Building, Reno, Nev. Underw: 
—Richard L. Dineley, same address. 


Indianapolis Power & Light Co. 

Oct. 6 filed 209,686 shares of common stock (no par), 
being offered for subscription by stockholders of rec 
Oct. 27, 1955 on the basis of one new share for each 19 
shares held; rights to expire on Nov. 10. Price—$26.75 
per share. Proceeds—For repayment of bank loans In- 
curred for construction. Underwriters—Lehman Broth- 
ers; Goldman, Sachs & Co.; and The First Boston Corp.; 
all of New York City. 


Iniand Oil & Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 
July 18 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com-= 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price — 25 cents per share 
Proceeds—For expenses incident to oil and gas activities 
Office—3975 East 58th Ave., Denver, Colo. Underwriter 
—Shaiman & Co., Denver, Colo. 


International Investors Inc., New York 
Aug. 23 filed 200,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—At market. Proceeds—For investment. Business 
—To invest in foreign securities of the free world out- 
side of the United States. Underwriter—I. I. Il. Securi- 
ties Corp., 76 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 
@ International Metals Corp. (11/14) 
Oct. 4 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par 1¢ 
cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To finance ex= 
ploration and development of mining properties of Re- 
cursos Mineros Mexicanos, S. A., Mexican subsidiary, 
and to discharge note. Office — Houston, Tex. Under- 
writer—Gearhart & Otis, Inc., New York. 


International Plastic Industries Corp. 
Oct. 12 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For advances to Arliss Co., Inc. for purchase of equip- 
ment, etc. Office — 369-375 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn 5, 
N. Y. Underwriter—Kamen & Co., New York. 


israel Industrial & Mineral Development Corp. 
Oct. 5 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $25). 
Price—$27.50 per share. Proceeds—For general corpor= 
ate purposes. Underwriter—Israel Securities Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 


‘“Isras’’ Israel-Rassco Investment Co., Ltd. 
Sept. 28 filed 9,000 ordinary shares. Price—At par (10 
Israel pounds each, or about $55 in U. S. funds), payable 
in State of Israel Independence Issue Bonds only. Office 
—Tel Aviv, Israel. Underwriter — Rassco Israel Corp. 
New York. 


Jurassic Minerals, Inc., Cortez, Colo. 
Aug. 26 (letter of notification) 2,855,000 shares of nom 
assessable common stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents 
per share. Proceeds—For expenses incident to mining 
activities. Office — 326 West Montezuma St., Cortez. 
Colo. Underwriter — Bay Securities Corp., New York, 
New York. 


@ Kansas City Title Insurance Co. 

Sept. 19 (letter of notification) 7,500 shares of capitet 
stock (par $25), being offered to stockholders as of Oct. 
1 on the basis of one new share for each eight held; 
rights to expire on Nov. 15. Price—$40 per share. Pre- 
ceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office — Title 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Underwriter—None. 


Kayser (Julius) & Co., New York 

Oct. 24 filed 130,000 shares of common stock (par $5) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
on the basis of one new share for each five shares held. 
Price—$20 per share. Proceeds—For general corporate 
purposes. Business — Manufactures wearing apparel. 
Underwriter — None. Any unsubscribed shares will be 
taken up by certain officers, directors and insurance 
companies. 


@ Kearney Gas Production Co. (11/7) 
See Deerfield Gas Production Co. above. 


% Kendon Electronics Co., Inc. 

Oct. 27 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—40 cents per share. Procee€3 
—To Nicholas J. Papadakos, the selling stockholder. O?r- 
fice—129 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter— 
20th Century Pioneer Securities Co., New York. 


Keyes Fibre Co., Waterville, Me. (11/10) 

Oct. 21 filed 100,000 shares of cumulative first preferred 
stock (par $25) to be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record about Nov. 10 on the basis of one 
share of preferred stock for each seven shares held. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
additional building construction and manufacturing 
equipment. Underwriter—Coffin & Burr, Inc., Boston, 
Mass. 


* Keystone Custodian Funds, Inc. . 
Oct. 27 filed (by amendment) 150,000 shares of series 
B-3; 1,750,000 shares of series B-4; 100,000 shares of 
series K-1: and 100,000 shares of series S-1. Price — At 
market. Proceeds—For investment. 


% Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. (11/22) 
Oct. 31 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For ex- 
pansion program. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., San 
Francisco and New York. 


Kirby Oil & Gas Co. 
July 8 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 100,000 shares are for the account of the com- 
pany and 100,000 shares for the account of the Murchi- 
son-Richardson financial interests of Texas. Price—Te 
be supplied by amendment. Proeceeds—To retire out- 
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standine henk Io2ns and for exploration of oil and gas 
leases. Underwriters—Allen & Co., New York: and Rau- 
scner, Pierce & Co., Dallas, Texas. Offering — Post- 
poned indefinitely. 


Lander Valley Uranium & Oil Corp. 

Aug. 15 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par two cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For expenses incident to mining activities. 
Office—c/o Warren E. Morgan, President, 1705 East First 
South, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Empire Se- 
curities Corp., Las Vegas, Nev. 

LeCuno Oil Corp., Jefferson, Texas 
Aug. 29 filed 450,000 shares of capital stock (par 10 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—For payment of liabilities and expenses incident to oil 
and gas and mineral activities. Underwriter—First Cali- 
fornia Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 

Life Underwriters Insurance Co., Shreveport, La. 
Sept. 26 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents) to be offered for subscription by present stock- 
holders of record July 21, 1955 on the basis of one new 
share for each four shares held; rights to expire 45 days 
from the commencement of the offering, after which 
unsold shares will be offered to public. Price—$8.75 per 
share to stockholders; $10 per share to public. Proceeds 
reid expansion and working capital. Underwriter— 

one. 


LincolIn Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
Oct. 3 (letter of notification) 7,128 shares of common 
stock (par $16.6624) to be offered to common stock- 
holders on a basis of one share of common stock for each 
27 shares held as of Sept. 15, 1955; rights to expire on 
Nov. 7, 1955. Price—$37 per share. Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital. Office—1342 M St., Lincoln, Neb. Under- 
writer—None. ; 


Lithium Developments, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
Oct. 17 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$1l per share. Proceeds—For exploration 
and development costs, etc. Underwriter—George Sea- 
right, New York City. 


Little Mac Uranium Co. 
Sept. 12 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office—440 West 3rd North, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Skyline Securities, Inc., 
Denver, Colo. 


Lost Canyon Uranium & Oil Co. 
Oct. 6 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of non- 
assessable capital stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents 
per share. Proceeds—For expenses incident to mining 
operations. Office — Simms Bldg., Albuquerque, N. M. 
Underwriter—Mid-America Securities Inc. of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Magna Theatre Corp., New York 

Sept. 29 filed 110,000 shares of common stock (par five 
cents) to be offered for subscription by common stock- 
holders of record Oct. 26 at the rate of one new share 
for each 20 shares held. Price—$5 per share. Proceeds 
—To pay interest on outstanding 6% debentures, and 
for general corporate purposes. Underwriter — The 
United Artist Theatre Circuit, Inc. of New York. 


(The) Manchester Co. 
Oct. 12 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of cumula- 
tive convertible preferred stock (convertible any time 
after Jan. 1, 1956 into common stock on a share-for- 
share basis). Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds— 
For working capital. Underwriter—Charles E. Thenebe 
& Associates, Hartford, Conn. 


%* Manhattan Mercury Corp., Denver, Colo. 

Oct. 26 (letter of notification) 1,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price — 20 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office — 374 Denver 
Club Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—General Invest- 
ing Corp., New York. 


Manufacturers Cutter Corp. 
Oct. 18 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of class A 
common stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds— 
To repay loans, and for new equipment and working 
eapital. Business—Cutting tools. Office—275 Jefferson 
St., Newark, N. J. Underwriter—Paul C. Ferguson & Co., 
same city. 


Marl-Gro, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
Oct. 6 (letter of notification) 172,500 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For mining expenses and expenses incident to selling 
a soil conditioner. Office—681 Market St., San Fran- 


eg Calif. Underwriter—Globe Securities Corp., New 
ork. 


Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co. (11/15) 
Oct. 25 filed 262,500 shares of common stock (par $4), 
of which 250,000 shares are to be sold for account of 
company and 12,500 for the account of an estate. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For ex- 
pansion program. Underwriter — A. G. Becker & Co. 
Inc., Chicago, Il. 


Mascot Mines, Inc. 
Aug. 1 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 35 cents). Price—62%% cents per share. 
Proceeds — or expenses incident to mining activities. 
Underwriter—Standard Securities Corp., Spokane, Wash. 


Mesa-Loma Mining Corp., Fort Collins, Colo. 
July 13 (letter of notification) 2,955,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price — 10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For expenses incident to mining operations. 
Office—415 Peterson St., Fort Collins, Colo. Underwriter 
—Bay Securities Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Mexico Refractories Co., Mexico, Mo. 

Oct. 19 filed 57,776 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
be offered to stockholders of National Refractories Co., 
a subsidiary, in exchange for 57,776 shares of capital 
stock (par $5) of National on a share-for-share basis; 
offer to remain open for 60 days from date of prospectus. 
Offer is conditioned upon Mexico owning at least 80% 
of outstanding National stock upon consummation of 
exchange. 


Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. (11/16) 
Oct. 20 filed $30,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1980. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co. and Lehman Brothers 
(jointly); Smith, Barney & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. 
(jointly). Bids—To be received up to 10:30 a.m. (EST) 
on Nov. 16. 
% Mitchell (John E.) Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas 
Oct. 24 (letter of notification) 250 shares of common 
stock. Price — $200 per share. Proceeds — For working 
capital, etc. Office—3800 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas. 
Underwriter—None. 

Moab Treasure Uranium Corp. 
July 25 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—Five cents per share. Proceeds — For 
expenses incident to mining activities. Underwriter — 
Utah Uranium Brokers, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mobile Uranium & Oil Co., Sait Lake City, Utah 


Aug. 22 (letter of notification) 5,500,000 shares of non- 
assessable capital stock (par one cent). Price — Five 
cents per share. Proceeds — For expenses incident to 
mining activities. Office—605 Judge Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Underwriter-—Skyline Securities, Inc., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

% Mohawk Mining Co., Inc. 

Oct. 25 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of class A 
capital stock. Price—$100 per share. Proceeds—For min- 
ing expenses. Office—190 Madison Ave., Yuma, Ariz. 
Underwriter—None. 


Mohawk Silica Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oct. 3 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of 8% cumu- 
lative preferred stock. Price — At par ($50 per share). 
Proceecds—For processing plant, heavy equipment, and 
working capital. Office—2508 Auburn Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Underwriter — W. E. Hutton & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Monogram Uranium & Oil Co. 

Aug. 31 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$2 per share. Proceeds — To make payment of 
$675,000 to Four Corners Uranium Corp. under a pur- 
chase contract; to use $100,000 each to purchase mining 
equipment, to pay for development and driving drift and 
for exploratory drilling; and the remainder for working 
capital, acquisition of additional properties, and unfore- 
seen contingencies. Underwriter—Carr & Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 


% Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. (11/22) 

Nov. 1 filed 50,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans. Underwriters—Blyth & 
Co., Inc., and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
both of New York. 


® Monte Cristo Uranium Corp. 

Aug. 19 filled 2,000,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—$1l per share. Proceeds—For purchase of 
certain claims designated “Lower Claims Group.” Office 
—Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—None. Statement 
effective Oct. 7. 


Mortgage Corp. of America, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oct. 14 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par $2). Price—$2.25 per share. Proceeds—For 
eperating and working capital and general corporate 
purposes. Office — 1200 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Underwriter—Keystone Securities Co., Inc., same city. 


National Finance Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Oct. 12 filed 52,000 shares of 68-cent cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $10), of which 48,000 shares 
are to be offered publicly and 4,000 shares to company’s 
officers and employees. Price—$12.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Underwriter—Baker, Si- 
monds & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


% National Mercury Corp., Denver, Colo. 

Oct. 24 (letter of notification) 750,600 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—40 cents per share. Proceeds 
— For mining expenses. Office — 414 Colorado Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Shaiman & Co., same city. 


National Tea Co., Chicago, Ill. (11/15) 
Oct. 19 filed $15,000,000 of convertible sinking fund 
subordinated debentures due Nov. 1, 1980. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For payment of 
bank loans incurred for expansion. Underwriter — 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., New York. 


Natural Power Corp. of America, Moab, Utah 
Sept. 7 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of non- 
assessable common stock (par one cent). Price—$1l per 
share. Proceeds—For expenses incident to mining ac- 
ao Underwriter—Western Bond & Share Co., Tulsa, 

a. 


Navajo Cliffs Uranium Corp., Provo, Utah 
July 6 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—156 No. University 
Ave., Provo, Utah. Underwriter — Lindquist Securities, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Nevada Mercury Corp., Winnemucca, Nev. 
Sept. 16 (letter of notification) 1,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—20 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For expenses incident to mining activities. 
Office—Professional Building, Winnemucca, Nev. Un- 
derwriter—Shelley, Roberts & Co., Denver, Colo. 
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New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. (11/15) 
Oct. 21 filed $30,000,000 of 36 year debentures due Nov. 
15, 1991. Proceeds—To repay advances from the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. Underwriter—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Hal- 
ley, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; Glore, Forgan & Co. Bids—Expected to 
be received on Nov. 15. 


New Mexico Copper Corp. 
Sept. 8 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 6% convertible 
debenture bonds due Oct. 1, 1965 (to be convertible at 
any time at rate of $100 of bonds for 220 shares of com- 
mon stock). Price—At par. Proceeds — For mining ex- 
penses. Office—Carrizozo, N. M. Underwriter—M. J. 
Sabbath Co., Washington, D. C. 


New Mexico Oil & Gas Co. 

July 27 (letter of notification) 2,500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Three cents per share. 
Proceeds — For general corporate purposes. Office — 
Bethesda, Md. Underwriter—Lewellen-Bybee Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Nortex Oi! & Gas Corp., Dallas (11/7-10) 
Sept. 16 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To 
purchase certain oil and gas properties and leasehold 
interests; for drilling and development costs; to pay off 
$450,000 promissory notes; and for general corporate 
purposes. Underwriter—J. R. Williston & Co., New York, 


% North Shore Gas Co., Salem, Mass. (12/7) 

Nov. 1 filed $2,500,000 of first mortgage bonds, series B, 
due 1975. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and advances 
from New England Electric System. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.: Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); 
Blair & Co. Incorporated. Bids—Scheduled to be received 
at 441 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass., on Dec. 7. 


Norwood Uranium, Inc., Norwood, Colo. 
Oct. 21 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Underwriter—Columbia 
Securities Co., Denver, Colo. 


*% Old Empire, Inc. (11/16-17) 

Oct. 31 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (psr 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To 
retire $17,800 of outstanding preferred stock; for equip- 
ment, inventory and working capital. Business—Chem- 
ical specialties. Underwriter — Vickers Brothers, New 
York. 


Olive-Myers-Spalti Mfg. Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Oct. 24 filed 100,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $6.25) to be offered for subscription 
by common stockholders on basis of one share of pre- 
ferred stock for each 2.597 shares of common stock held. 
Price — $9.50 per share. Proceeds — For expansion pro- 
gram. Business — Manufactures household furniture. 
Underwriter—Dallas Rupe & Son, Inc., Dallas, Texas. 


Ottilia Villa, Inc., Las Vegas, Nev. 
Aug. 16 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($100 per share). Proceeds—For 
South 5th St., Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—Hennon & 
Roberts, Las Vegas, Nev. 


Pacific International Metals & Uranium, Inc. 
Aug. 12 (letter of notification) 12,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For expenses incident to mining activities. Office 
—419 Judge Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter— 
Guss Securities Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


* Pacific Lighting Co. (11/15) 

Oct. 26 filed 200,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(no par). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—Approximately $20,000,000, to repay bank loans and 
for advances to subsidiaries to finance, in part, the cost 
of their construction and expansion programs, and for 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., 
Inc., San Francisco and New York. 


Paddock Of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sept. 28 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds <a For 
liquidation of bank loan and working capital. Office— 
8400 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter 
—T. R. Peirsol & Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Pandora Uranium Mines, Inc. 
July 14 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price — 10 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For expenses incident to mining operations. 
Office—530 Main St., Groad Junction, Colo. Underwriter 
—Columbia Securities Co., Denver 2, Colo. and Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Paria Uranium & Oi! Corp. 
Oct. 17 (letter of notification) 3.000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds — For mining expenses. Office —- Newhouse 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Western 
States Investment Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


Partridge Canadian Explorations, Ltd. 
Sept. 21 (Regulation “D” filing) 500,000 shares of com- 


mon stock (par $1). Price—60 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For exploration and development costs. Office 
—West Toronto, Ont., Canada. Underwriter — Hunter 


Securities Corp. and M. J. Reiter Co., both of New York. 


Penn Fuel Gas, Inc., Oxford, Pa. 
Sept. 30 (letter of notification) 11,538 shares of $1.50 
cumulative preferred stock (par $22.40) and 11,538 
shares of common stock (par $1) to be offered in units 
of one share of each class of stock (8,538 units to public 
and 3,000 units to employees). Price—To public $26 per 
unit; and to employees $23.40 per unit. Proceeds—For 
expansion of system and working capital. Office—45 S. 
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Third St., Oxford, Pa. Underwriters—James A. Leavens, 
Inc., Shamokin, Pa.; and Theron D. Conrad & Co., Sun- 
bury, Pa. 

Penn-Utah Uranium, Inc., Reno, Nev. 
Aug. 4 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par three cents). Price—15 cents per share. 
Proceeds—F or expenses incident to mining activities. 
Office—206 N. Virginia Street, Reno, Nev. Underwriter 
—Philip Gerdon & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
* Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Nov. 1 filed 94,852 shares of common stock to be offered 
for subscription under the company’s 1955 Employee 
Stock Purchase Plan. 
* Pig’n Whistle Brands, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 290,600 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds — For 
working capital. Office—1045 South Wall St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. Underwriter—None. 


Pittmar Drilling & Oil Co., Independence, Kan. 
Sept. 6 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of 6% non- 
cumulative preferred stock (par $5) and 60,000 shares 
of common stock (par 10 cents) to be offered in units of 
ne share of each. Price—$5 per unit. Proceeds—For 
payment of nete and working capital. Office—420 Citi- 
zens National Bank Bldg., Independence, Kan. Under- 
writer—Dewitt Investment Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Postal Life Insurance Co. 

Sept. 29 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock being of- 
fered for subscription by stockholders of record Oct. 20 
at the rate of two new shares for each share held (with 
an oversubscription privilege); rights to expire on Nov. 
21. Of this total 45,500 shares were on Oct. 21 offered 
publicly for the account of two selling stockholders. 
Price—To stockholders, at par ($2 per share); to pub- 
lic, $20 per share. Proceeds—For working capital and 
other general corporate purpvoses. Underwriter — For 
company rights offering, none; for stockholder offering, 
A. C. Allyn & Co. Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


Prospect Hill Golf & Country Club, Inc. 
July 8 (letter of notification) 11,900 shares of preferred 
stock. Price—At par ($25 per share). Proceeds—For 
swimming pool, club furnishings and equipment, golf 
course and organization and develoment expense. Office 
—Bowie, Md. Underwriter—L. L. Hubble & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. : 


® Quaker City Life Insurance Co. 

Oct. 10 filed 82,500 shares of capital stock (par $10). 
Price—S$31.50 per share. Proceeds—To certain selling 
stockholders. Underwriter — Lehman Brothers, New 
York. Offering expected today (Nov. 3). 


Quaker State Foods Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oct. 6 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of 7% cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock. Price—At par ($10 
per share). Proceeds — To purchase machinery and 
equipment and for working capital. Underwriters— 
Childs, Jeffries & Thorndike, Inc., Boston and New 
York; and Syie & Co., New York. 


% Radio Corp. of «america (11/17) 
Oct. 28 filed $100,000,000 of 25-year convertible sub- 
ordinated debentures due Dec. 1, 1980 to be offered for 
subscription by common stcckholders of record about 
Nov. 17 on the basis of $100 of debentures for each 14 
shares of stock held (with a 20 day standby). Rights 
will be mailed about Nov. 17. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For property additions and im- 
‘provements; for further expansion and development of 
the ccrporation’s research, manufacturing and service 
facilities in electronics and related fields. Underwriters 
—Lehman Brothers and Lazard Freres & Co., both of 
New York. 

Radium Hill Uranium, Inc., Montrose, Colo. 
July. 19 (letter of notification) 625,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—32 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For expenses incident to mining operations. 
Office—Bryant Bldg., Montrose, Colo. Underwriters— 
General! Investing Corp., New York, N. Y., and Shaiman 
& Co., Denver, Colo. 


%* Readington Co., Inc. 

Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 2,450 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$25 per share. Proceeds—To pur- 
chase Jand and for working capital. Office—12 Stephen- 
ville Parkway, Metuchen, N. J. Underwriter—None. 


Real Estate Clearing House, Inc. 

Sept. 14 (letter of notitication) 270,000 shares of 7% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $1) and 135,000 shares 
of common stock (par five cents) to be offered in units 
of two shares of preferred and one share of common 
stock. Price—$2.05 per unit. Proceeds—For working 
capital, etc. Office—161 West 54th Street, New York, 
N. Y. Underwriter—Choice Securities Corp., 35 East 
12th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Redondo Tile Co. 

Oct. 5 tiled $875,000 of 524% subordinated sinking fund 
debentures, due Oct. 1, 1970, and 306,250 shares of 
common stock (par $1), to be offered in units of $500 
of debentures and 175 shares of common stock. Price— 
$675 per unit. Proceeds—For retirement of short-term 
bank indebtedness; balance for additional working capi- 
tal and general corporate purposes. Office — Redondo 
Beach, Calif. Underwriters —- Dempsey, Tegeler & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; William R. Staats & Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex.; Revel, 
Miller & Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Russ & Co., San An- 
tonio, Tex. 


Republic Benefit Insurance Co., Tucson, Ariz. 
Sept. 30 filed 150,000 units in a dividend trust and stock 
procurement agreement to be offered to certain mem- 
bers of the general public who are acceptable applicants 
and who are to become active policyholders in the com- 
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pany. Price—$2 per unit. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Underwriter—None; to be offered by 


ri Rich, Robert Kissel and Sidney M. Gilberg, as Trus- 
ees. 


Richmond Homes, Inc., Richmond, Ind. (11/14) 
Oct. 25 filed 140,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 80,000 shares are to be sold for the account of 
the company and 60,000 shares for the account of two 
selling stockholders. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. (Proposed maximum offering price is stated to 
be $5 per share.) Proceeds—To prepay a mortgage note, 
for the organization of a wholly owned acceptance cor- 
poration to be used for financing purposes, for plant 
additions and the purchase of additional equipment, for 
the purchase of land to be developed as a new sub- 
division in Richmond, Ind., and for working capital. 
Underwriter—Cruttenden & Co., Chicago, III. 


Rocket Mining Corp., Sait Lake City, Utah 
July 15 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of cap- 
ital stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining operations. Office—530 Judge 
Blidg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Mid Ameri- 
ca Securities, Inc., of Utah, 26 W. Broadway, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Rogers Corp., Rogers, Conn. 
Oct. 3 (letter of notification) a minimum of 5,883 shares 
and a maximum of 7,453 shares of class B common 
stock to be offered to stockholders on a basis of one 
share for each four shares held. Price—($29 per share). 
Proceeds—To replenish working capital due to losses 
sustained in recent flood. Underwriter—None . 


%* San Diego Gas & Electric Co. (11/29) 

Nov. 1 filed $18,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series F, 
due 1985. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new 
construction. Underwriters—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.;; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Union 
Securities Corp. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane (jointly); Lehman Brothers; The First Boston 
Corp.; White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly). 
oe to be received up to 11:30 a.m. EDT) on 

ov. 29. 


San Jacinto Petroleum Corp., Houston, Texas 
Sept. 20 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$15 per share. Proceeds—For payment of short 
term loans and other indebtedness; and for general cor- 
porate purposes. Underwriter—None, sales to be made 
privately through officers of the company. Statement 
effective Oct. 10. ; , 


San Juan Racing Association, Inc., Puerto Rico. 
Sept. 27 filed 4,000,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents), of which 3,800,000 will be represented by 3,000,000 
voting trust certificates and 800,000 warrants. These of- 
ferings are to be made in two parts: (1) an offering, at 
50 cents per share, of 200,000 shares for subscription by 
stockholders of record April 30, 1955, on a two-for-one 
basis; and (2) a public offering of 3,000,000 shares, to be 
represented by voting trust certificates, at 58.8235 cents 
per share. Proceeds—For racing plant construction. Un- 
derwriter—None. Hyman N. Glickstein, of New York 
City, is Vice-President. 


San Juan Uranium Exploration, Inc. 
Aug. 19 (letter of notification) 925,000 shares of non- 
assessable common stock (par one cent). Price—12 cents 
per share. Proceeds—For expenses incident to mining 
activities. Office — 718 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Underwriter—Shelley-Roberts & Co., Denver, Colo. 


Sandia Mining & Development Corp. 
Sept 9 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capital 
stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For mining expenses. Office — Simms Bldg., 
Albuquergue, N. M. Underwriter—Mid-America Secu- 
rities, Inc. of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Sayre & Fister Brick Co., Sayreville, N. J. 
Sept. 30 filed 325,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For 
prepayment of outstanding 512% sinking fund bonds due 
1970; balance for general corporate purposes, including 
additions and improvements and working capital. Under- 
writer—Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc., New York City. 


Securities Acceptance Corp., Omaha, Neb. 
Oct. 10 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $25). Price—$26.25 per share. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—304 S. 18th St., 
Omaha, Neb. Underwriters—Cruttenden & Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; Wachob-Bender Corp., Omaha, Neb.; and The First 
Trust Co. of Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb. 


Shenandoah Gas Co., Lynchburg, Va. 
Sept. 19 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$7 per share. Proceeds—To James 
L. Carter, President, who is the selling stockholder. 
Office—315 Krise Bldg., Lynchburg, Va. Underwriter— 
Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 


% Sheraton Corp. of America 

Oct. 31 filed $15,000,000 of 645% cumulative income sub- 
ordinated debentures due Nov. 1, 1980 to be offered 
initially by the company (a) to its stockholders on the 
basis of $100 principal amount of debentures for each 
25 shares of stock then held and (b) to employees of 
corporation and its subsidiaries. Price—$95 per $100 of 
debentures to stockholders; and at par to public. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Office—Boston, Mass. 
Underwriter—None, but Sheraton Securities Corp., a 
subsidiary, will handle stock sales. 


* Shoshoni Basin Corp., Riverton, Wyo. 

Oct. 24 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For ex- 
ploration and machinery. Office—205 Masonic Temple 
Bldg., Riverton, Wyo. Underwriter—None. 
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* Siegler Corp., Chicago, Il. (11/22) 

Oct. 31 filed 175,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To pay 
remainder of purchase price for the stock of Holly 
Manufacturing Co. Underwriters—William R. Staats & 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Dominick & Dominick and 
Bache & Co., both of New York, N. Y.; and Schwabacher 
& Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


® Southern Co. 

Sept. 30 filed 1,507,303 shares of common stock (par 
$5) being offered for subscription by common stockhold= 
ers of record Nov. 1 on the basis of one new share for 
each 12 shares held; rights to expire on Nov. 22. Price 
—$17.50 per share. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and 
for investment in additional stock of subsidiary com- 
panies. Underwriter—The First Boston Corp., Laden- 
burg, Thalmann & Co., Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
and Wertheim & Co. (jointly), who were awarded the 
issue on a bid of 13.125 cents per share compensation. 


Southern Mining & Milling Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Sept. 14 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For expenses incident to mining activities. Offices— 
Healey Building, Atlanta Ga., and 4116 No. 15th Avenue, 
Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter — Franklin Securities Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Southwestern Financial Corp. 
Sept. 6 filed 770,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents), to be offered for subscription by stockholders at 
rate of two new shares for each share held (with an 
oversubscription privilege). Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For purchase of machinery and 
equipment; and for the working capital and general 
corporate purposes. Office—Dallas, Texas. Underwriter 
—Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Dallas, Texas; and Russ & Co., 
San Antonio, Texas. ’ 


Spirit Mountain Uranium, Inc., Cody, Wyo. 
July 29 (letter of notification) 25,200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Proceeds 
—For expenses incident to mining activities. Office— 
1507-8th Street, Cody, Wyo. Underwriter—Utah Uranium 
Brokers, Las Vegas, Nev. 


* Summit Finance, Inc. 

Oct. 27 (letter of notification) up to $200,000 of 6% 
cumulative deferred debentures. Price—At par (in units 
of $100 and $500 each). Proceeds—For working capital. 
Office—447 Springfield Ave., Summit, N. J. Underwriter 
—Noine. 

Summit Springs Uranium Corp., Rapid City, S. D. 
Oct. 3 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—25 cents per share. Proceeds 
—For expenses incident to mining operations. Office— 
Harney Hotel, Rapid City, S. D. Underwriter—Morris 
Brickley, same address. 


Sunburst Uranium Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Sept. 6 (letter of notification) 2,750,000 shares of non- 
assessable common stock (par two cents). Priee—10 
cents per share. Proceeds— For expenses incident to 
mining activities. Office—116 Atlas Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Underwriter—Mid America Securities, Inc. 
of Utah, same City. 


Susan B. Uranium Corp., Carson City, Nev. 
Aug. 11 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of non- 
assessable common stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—Virginia Truck 
Bldg., Carson City, Nev. Underwriter—Coombs & Co. 
of Las Vegas, Nev. 


Swank Uranium Drilling & Exploration Co. 
Aug. 17 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For expenses incident to mining activities. Office— 
Moab, Utah. Underwriter—Honnold & Co., Inc., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Sweetwater Uranium Co. : 
Sept. 9 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capital 
stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For mining operations. Office—6%5 Judge Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Skyline Securities, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


Target Uranium Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Aug. 12 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of non- 
assessable stock (par five cents). Price—20 cents per 
share. Proceeds — For mining expenses. Office — 726 
Paulsen Bldg., Spokane, Wash. Underwriter — Percy 
Dale Lanphere, Empire State Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


%* Texas Fund, Inc., Houston, Texas 

Oct. 28 filed (by amendment) 1,000,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market. Proceeds—For invest- 
ment. 


Texas Western Oil & Uranium Co., Denver, Colo. 
June 15 (letter of notification) 5,960,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office — 407 Denver 
National Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Floyd Kos- 
ter & Co., same address. 


Toro Manufacturing Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Oct. 25 filed 42,099 shares of common stock (par $1) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders on 
the basis of one new share for each four shares held. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
working capital, etc. Underwriter — Piper, Jaffray & 
Hopwood, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Trans-National Uranium & Oil Corp. 
July 1 filed 1,200,000 shares of common stock (par 20 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment (expected 
at $1.50 per share). Proceeds—To acquire part of prop- 
erties presently subject to option in favor of company, 
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end for expenses incident to mining and oil activies. 
Office — Dallas, Tex. Underwriter — Garrett Brothers, 
Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


Traveler Publishing Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sept. 29 (letter of notification) $247,000 of 542% con- 
vertible debentures, series A, due Sept. 1, 1965 and 24,- 
700 shares of common stock (par 10 cents), to be offered 
in units consisting of $1,000 of debentures and 100 
shares of common stock. Price—$1,010 per unit. Pro- 
ceeds—For payment of indebtedness, expansion, estab- 
lishment of additional offices; professional and editorial 
assistance, advertising and promotion; and working capi- 
tal. Office—Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Under- 
writer—Albert C. Schenkosky, Wichita, Kansas. 

Travelfares, Inc., Seattie, Wash. 

Sept. 14 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of non- 
assessable common stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). 
Proceeds—For repayment of loans, working capital, etc. 
Office—1810 Smith Tower, Seattle, Wash. Underwriter 
—National Securities Corp., Seattle, Wash. 

%* Tri-Continental Corp., New York (11/15) 

Oct. 27 filed 2,573,508 shares of common stock (par $1), 
which will be issuable upon exercise of the common 
stock purchase warrants presently outstanding. Price 
Fach warrant currently entitled the hoider to purchase 
1.27 shares at $17.76 per share for each one share 
specified in the warrant certificate. 

Tri-State Natural Gas Co., Tucson, Ariz. 

July 6 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
etock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds— 
For expenses incident to oil and gas activities. Office— 
15 Washington St., Tucson, Ariz. Underwriter—Frank 
L. Edenfield & Co., Miami, Fla. 

Tunacraft, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

Aug. 22 (letter of notification) $295,000 principal amount 
of 6% 12-year registered subordinated sinking fund de- 
bentures, dated Sept. 1, 1955 (with stock purchase war- 
rants). Price—At par (in denominations of $100 each 
or multiples thereof). Proceeds—To refinance and dis- 
charge secured obligation. Underwriter — McDonald, 
Evans & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Union Corp. of America 
Oct. 13 filed 797,800 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—Proposed maximum offering price per unit is $5 
per share. Proceeds—To acquire one life and one fire 
insurance company, and one mortgage loan firm. Under- 
writer—None; shares to be sold through directors and 
officers. 

Union Gulf Oil & Mining Corp. 

Sept. 9 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—50 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—510 Colorado Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Honnold & Co., same city, 
. United American Investment Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
July 19 filed 3,500,000 shares of common stock no par. 
Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For organization of two 
wholly-owned insurance compaies, to be named United 
American Life Insurance Co. and Tourists Indemnity Co.: 
balance to be used to engage in mortgage loan busines¢ 
and related fields. Underwriter—None. Statement effec- 
tive Sept. 1. 

United Gas Corp. (11/9) 

Oct. 11 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage and collateral 
trust bonds due 1975. Proceeds—To finance expendi- 
tures of company and subsidiary; purchase additional 
securities of Escambia Bay Chemical Corp. and for gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Underwriter — To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Morgan 
Stanley & Co.; White, Weld & Co. and Equitable Secu- 
rities Corp. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly). Bids—To be received 
up to noon (EST) on Nov. 9, at Room 2033, Two Rector 
St., New York, N. Y. 

% United Insurance Co. of America (11/21) 

Oct. 28 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $2.50) 
of which 50,000 shares are to be sold for account of com- 
pany and 150,000 shares for selling stockholders. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For expansion 
and working capital. Office—Chicago, I]. Underwriters— 


R.S. Dickson & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Co. Inc., Chicago, II. : , and A.C. Allyn & 


United States Thorium Corp. 
July 21 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For gen- 


eral corporate purposes. Underwriter—Doxey-M 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. xey-Merkley & 


Universal Service Corp., Inc., Hou 
July 3 filed 500,000 Huacet.4 of Sessile deck “onl tee 
mills). Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds—For equip- 
ment, mining costs, oil and gas development, and other 
corporate purposes. Underwriter — None. Offering — 
Postponed. 


% Ura-Mang Corp., Elizabethton, Tenn. 

Cct. 27 (letter of notification) 249,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$1.15 per share. Proceeds—For 
mining operations. Office—113-17 Sycamore St., Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn. Underwriter—None. 


Utah-Arizona Uranium, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aug. 1 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
étock (par 1622 cents). Price—50 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—-For expenses incident to mining activities. Office 
—Greyhound Terminal Building, West Temple & South 
Temple Streets, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter— 
Trans-Western Brokerage Co., New Orleans, La. 


Utah Grank, Inc., Reno, Nev. 
Aug. 15 (letter of notification) 270,000 shares of capital 
étock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For ex- 
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penses incident to mining activities. Office—312 Bying- 
ton Bldg., Reno, Nev. Underwriter—Lester L. LaFor- 
tune, Las Vegas, Nev. 


Utore Uranium & Diata, Inc., Vale, Ore. 
July 8 (letter of notification) 10,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Two cents per share. 
Proceeds—Expenses incident to mining operations. Of- 
fice—Lytle Building, Vale, Ore. Underwriter—Hansen 
Uranium Brokerage, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Warrior Mining Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Sept. 29 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares of non- 
assessable common stock (par one cent). Price — Five 
cents per share. Preceeds — For expenses incident to 
mining activities. Office — 718 Title Guarantee Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. Underwriter—Graham & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. and Birmingham, Ala. 

Western Carolina Telephone Co. 
Oct. 10 (letter of notification) 18,500 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $10), to be offered to stockholders 
through subscription rights on the basis of one share 
for each five held. Price—$12 per share; unsubscribed 
shares to be purchased by investment bankers at not less 
than $12 per share. Proceeds—For expansion. Office— 
Weaverville, N. C. Underwriter—None. 


% Wheeling Steel Corp. (11/17) 

Oct. 28 filed $19,097,8@0 of convertible debentures due 
Nov. 15, 1975, to be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record about Nov. 16 on the basis of $100 
principal amount of debentures for each 10 shares of 
stock held; rights to expire on or about Nov. 30. Price 
—At par (flat). Proceeds—For additions and improve- 
ments. Underwriter—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York. 


® Wisconsin Southern Gas Co., Inc. (11/4) 

Oct. 20 filed 20,818 shares of common stock (par $10), 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders on the 
basis of one new share for each four shares held as of 
Nov. 3; rights to expire on Nov. 29. Price — $16.50 to 
stockholders; and $17.50 to public. Proceeds—To repay 
bank loans and for extensions and improvements to 
property. Office — 235 Broad St., Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Underwriters — The Milwaukee Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
and Harley, Haydon & Co., Inc. and Bell & Farrell, Inc., 
both of Madison, Wis. 


Wolfson Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Sept. 7 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of non- 
assessable common stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). 
Proceeds—For expenses incident to mining activities. 
Office—800 Denver Club Building, Denver, Colo. Under- 
writer—Seligmann & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wonder Mountain Uranium, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Aug. 12 (letter of notification) 2,380,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds — For expenses incident to mining activities. 
Office—414 Denver Nat’! Bldg., Denver, Colo. Under- 
writer—Floyd Koster & Co., Denver, Colo. 
% Woodrow Dougias Oil Co., Pecos, Texas (11/14) 
Oct. 24 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—S4 per share. Preoceeds—For ex- 
pansion and working capital. Office—1320 West Third 
St., Pecos, Tex. Underwriter — Eisele & King, Libaire, 
Stout & Co., New York. 

Woods Oil & Gas Co., New Oricans, La. 

Aug. 29 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—$8 per share. Proceeds—For retirement of debt; 
revision of corporate structure, etc. Underwriter — 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell, Chicago, Ill. Offering—To 
be withdrawn. 


Wyoming-Gulf Sulphur Corp. 

Oct. 10 filed 971,000 shares of capital stock (par 10 
cents), of which 700,000 shares are for company’s ac- 
count and 271,000 shares for account of two selling 
stockholders. Price—On the over-the-counter market at 
then prevailing price, but not less than $2 per share. 
Proceeds—For auxiliary equipment for Cody plant, for 
acquisition of additional site, and related activities. 


Wyton Oil & Gas Co., Newcastle, Wyo. 
Sept. 29 filed 254,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—At the market. Proceeds—To August Buschmann, 
of Seattle, Wash., and members of his family. Under- 
writer—None. 


Yellowknife Uranium Corp. 

Aug. 19 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent), of which 700,000 shares are to be sold for account 
of company and 300,000 shares for account of Stancan 
Uranium Corp. Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
‘payments under purchase and option agreements for 
claims; for working capital and reserve funds; and for 
other general corporate purposes. Office — Toronto, 
Canada. Underwriters—Gearhart & Otis, Inc. and F. H. 
Crerie & Co., Inc., both of New York City. Offering— 
Indefinitely postponed. 


Zenith-Utah Uranium Corp. 
Sept. 14 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares off class 
A common stock. Price—At par (five cents). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office—45 East Broadway, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Bel-Air Securities Corp., 
same city. 


Prospective Offerings 


* Atlanta Gas Light Co. (12/14) 

Oct. 11 it was reported company plans early registration 
of 30,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock (par $100). 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for construction 
program. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: White, Weld & Co. and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); The First Boston 
Corp.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Shields & Co.; 
Equitable Securities Corp and Union Securities Corp. 
(jointly). Bids—Expected about Dec. 14. 


Atlantic City Electric Co. 
Aug. 1, B. L. England, President, announced that the 
directors are now considering the sale to the public of a 
small amount of common stock (not more than 75,000 
shares) early next year. Underwriters—Probably Union 
Securities Corp. and Smith, Barney & Co., both of New 
York. 


Atlas Plywood Corp. 

Oct. 12 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$3,000,000 of 5% sinking fund debentures and $3,000,000 
of 542% convertible subordinated debentures. Proceeds 
—To increase inventory and to retire subsidiary indebt- 
edness. Meeting—Stockholders were to vote Nov. 2 on ap- 
proving a proposal to increase the authorized common 
stock from 1,400,060 shares to 2,400,000 shares to provide 
for exchange of stock for minority shares to Plywood, 
Inc., for conversion of proposed new debentures and for 
possible future acquisitions of property. Underwriter— 
May be Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York. 


Barium Steel Corp. 
Sept. 12 it was reported that early registration is ex- 
pected of $8,000,000 of subordinated debentures due 1970. 
Proceeds—Together with funds from private sale of $3,- 
000,000 of notes or debentures, to be used for general 
corporate purposes. Underwriter—Lee Higginson Corp., 
New York. 


Boston & Maine RR. 
Oct. 20 stockholders approved a plan to offer $105 prin- 
cipal amount of series B 5% income debenture bonds 
(plus 5% interest for the year 1955) in exchange for 
each of the outstanding 274,597 shares of 5% preferred 
stock (par $100). Not in excess of $28,874,564 of bonds 
would be issued. 


% Bunte Brothers Chase Candy Co. 

Oct 27 it was announced that stockholders on Nov. 4 
will vote on creating an authorized issue of 240,000 
shares of cumulative prior preferred stock (par $5) and 
on increasing the authorized common stock from 
1,575,000 shares to 2,000,000 shares. Underwriter—May 
be F. S. Yantis & Co. Inc., Chicago, Il. 


Campbell Chibougamau Mines, Ltd. 
Aug. 15 it was reported a secondary effering of about 
150,000 shares of common stock will be registered with 
the SEC. Business—Company, recently formed, is a 
copper mining underiaking on Merrill Island, Quebec, 
Canada. Underwriter—Allen & Co., New York. Offer- 
ing—Not expected for three or four weeks. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. (11/3) 
Bids are expected to be received by the company up to 
noon (EST) on Nov. 3 for the purchase from it of $4,- 
800,000 equipment trust certificates. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific RR. (11/8) 
Bids will be received by the company up to noon (CST) 
on Nov. 8 at Room 1136, LaSalle Street Station, Chicago 
5, Ill., for the purchase from it of $2,952,000 equipment 
trust certificates, series P. to be dated Dec. 1, 1955, and 
to mature in 24 equal semi-annual installments from 
June 1, 1956 to Dec. 1, 1967. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. 


Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 
Oct. 25 it was announced that contingent on favorable 
market conditions the company plans to sell to under- 
writers early in December a maximum of 250,000 new 
common shares. Proceeds—To finance electric plant ex- 
pansion. Underwriters—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New 
York; and The Ohio Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


®@ Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 
(12/6) 

Nov. 1 it was announced company expects to sell $70,- 
000,000 first and refunding mortgage bonds, series K, due 
Dec. 1, 1985. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
construction program. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; The First Boston 
Corp. 


Craig Systems, Inc. 
Sept. 26 it was reported company plans early registra- 
tion of 175,000 shares of common stock, of which 50,000 
shares are to be sold for the account of the company and 
125,000 shares for account of certain selling stock- 
holders. Underwriter — Hemphill, Noyes & Co., New 
York. 


Deiaware Power & Light Co. (12/13) 


Sept. 28 it was announced company plans to sell by mid- 
December $10,000,000 of bonds and $5,000,000 of preferred 
stock and also expects to undertake some common stock 
financing early in 1956. Proceeds—-To repay bank loans 
and for construction program, wnich includes two plants 
which will cost approximately $40,000,000. Underwriters 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: (1) For bonds—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; Union Securities Corp.; The First 
Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); White, 
Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
(jointly); W. C. Langley & Co. (2) For common stock 
(which may be first offered to stockholders)—W. C. 
Langley & Co. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane (jointly); Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & 
Co.; Blyth & Co., Ine. and The First Boston Corp. 
(jointly); White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (joint- 
ly): Lehman Brothers. (3) On preferred stock—Blyth 
& Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); White, 
Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Lehman 
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Brothers; W. C. Langley & Co. and Union Securities 
Corp. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids—Expected 
to be received on Dec. 13. 


Du Mont Broadcasting Corp. 


Aug. 10 it was announced that corporation, following 
issuance to stockholders of Allen B. Du Mont Labora- 
tories, Inc. of $44,422 shares of common stock as a 
dividend, contemplates that additional shares will be 
offered to its stockholders. This offering will be un- 
derwritten. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Van Alstyne, Noel 
& Co. handled Du Mont Laboratories class A stock fi- 
nancing some years ago. Stockholders of Laboratories 
on Oct. 10 approved formation of Broadcasting firm. 


Essex County Electric Co. 


July 18 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
some additional first mortgage bonds. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); 
Biair & Co. Incorporated. 


Florida Power Corp. 


April 14 it was announced company may issue and sell 
between $10,000,000 and $12,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane (jointly); Lehman Brothers and Blyth & 
Co., Inc. (jointly): Glore. Forgan & Co.: and The First 
Boston Corp. Offering—Expected early in 1956. 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. — 


Sept. 19 it was reported a public offering of class A 
non-voting common stock is expected between Oct. 15 
and Nov. 15. It is said that the stock to be sold will 
be the bulk of 3,089,908 shares now held by the Ford 
Foundation. Price—In March last, it was reported that 
the offering price was expected to be around $60 per 
share. 


* Fresnillo Co. 

Oct. 27 it was announced stockholders will vote Nov. 22 
on increasing authorized common stock from 1,050,000 
shares to 2,100,000 shares to provide for new possible 
. financing in connection with proposed acquisition of 
mining properties in Mexico. 


Gulf States Utilities Co. 

May 16 it was reported company may issue and sell 
$10,000,000 first mortgage bonds if market conditions 
permit. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
- bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Lehman -Brothers; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Salomon Bros 
- & Hutzler and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. (jointly); Lee 
Higginson Corp. and Car] M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. (joint- 
ly); Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 


Houston (Texas) Gas & Oil Corp. 

Aug. 26, company applied to the FP€ for authority to 
construct a 961-mile pipe line from a point near Baton 
Rouge, La., to Cutler, Fla., to cost approximately $110,- 
382,000. It plans to issue and sell $81,200,000 of bonds, 
about $20,000,000 of 542% interim notes (convertible into 
preferred stock), and over $8,700,000 of common stock. 
Stock would be sold, together with the notes, in units. 
Underwriters—Discussions are reported to be going on 
with Blyth & Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif., and Scharff 
& Jones, Inc., New Orleans, La. 


% Houston Lighting & Power Co. 


Oct. 31 it was reported company may sell early next 
year about $30,000,000 of bonds. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
_Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Smith, Barney & Co., Lazard 
Freres & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers, Union Securities Corp. and Salamon Bros. & 
Hutzler (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Equitable 
Securities Corp. Offering — Expected in February or 
March. 


% Minute Maid Corp. 


Nov. 2 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell publicly 400,000 additional shares of common stock. 
Proceeds—To take care of expanding volume of busi- 
ness. Underwriters — Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
and White, Weld & Co., both of New York, handled 
stock financing early in 1950. 


New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. (12/14) 


Sept. 30. it was announced company has petitioned the 
New Jersey P. U. Commission for authority to issue and 
sell $25,000,000 of new debentures due 1955. Proceeds— 
For expansion program. Underwriter — To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Shields & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; White, 
Weld & Co. Bids—Expected to be received on Dec. 14. 
Registration—Planned for Nov. 18. 


%* New Orleans Public Service Inc. (1/11) 

Oct. 24 it was reported company plans sale of 60,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock (par $100). 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: W. C. Langley & Co.; Lehman 


Brothers; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; White, 





Weld & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); The First Boston 
Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp. and Union Securities 
Corp. (jointly); Blair & Co. Incorporated. Bids—Ex- 
pected on Jan. 11. 


New York Telephone Co. 
Jan. 17, Keith S. McHugh, President, announced that 
the company will have to raise more than $100,000,000 
of new capital money to aid in carrying out its expan- 
sion and improvement program which will cost ap- 
proximately $200,000,000. Underwriter—For any bonds, 
to be determined by competitive bidaimy. rropapie 
bidders: Morgan Stanley & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 
Sept. 30 it was reported that the company plans the 
issue and sale late in November of $1,755,000 equipment 
trust certificates. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 

March 29 it was announced that new capital require- 
ments for 1955 will approximate $31,000,000. Present 
plans contemplate these funds will be obtained tem- 
porarily from short-term bank loans to be repaid from 
proceeds of the sale of additional bonds late in 1955 or 
early 1956. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp. (joint- 
ly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Equit- 
abie Securities Corp. and Union Securities Corp. (joint- 
ly); Smith, Barney & Co.; Lehman Brothers and Riter 
& Co. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co. 


@ Northrop Aircraft, Inc. (11/30) 

Oct. 25, Whitley C. Collins, President, announced that 
the company plans to issue and sell publicly $10,000,000 
of 20-year convertible sinking fund debentures. Proceeds 
—For working capital and other corporate purposes. 
Underwriters—William R. Staats & Co. and Blyth & Co., 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., handled stock financing. 


® Pennsylvania Electric Co. (12/20) 


Oct. 28 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
about $20,700,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds 
— To repay bank loans and for new construction. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc. Bids—Expected Dec. 20. 


Pennsylvania Electric Co. 


Feb. 21 it was reported company proposes issuance and 
sale of $7,500,000 of preferred stock later this year. Pro- 
ceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; W. C. Langley & Co. and Glore, For- 
gan & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; The First 
ge Corp.; Smith, Barney & Co.; Harriman Ripley & 
o. Inc. 


% Pigeon Hole Parking of Texas, Inc. 


Oct. 22 it was announced that about 800,000 shares of 
additional capital stock would be offered for public sale 
around the first of next year. Proceeds—Estimated at 
about $2,000,000, will be used to pay for expansion pro- 
gram. Underwriters—Porter, Stacy & Co., Houston, Tex.; 
and Muir Investment Corp., San Antonio, Tex. 


Pike County Natural Gas Co. 


Oct. 17 it was reported company plans to sell about 
$600,000 of common stock. Underwriter—Bache & Co., 
New York. 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 


April 5, Frank McLaughlin, President, said that “it will 
be necessary in 1955 to obtain funds for construction 
purposes from outside sources—at least to the extent 
of several million dollars.” Stockholders on Oct. 20 
authorized the issuance of an additional $25,000,000 first 
and refunding mortgage bonds, but company announced 
it has no present plans to issue or sell any bonds under 
this mortgage. The company has scheduled a large- 
scale expansion program, involving $80,000,000 in order 
to keep abreast of estimated load growth over the next 
five years. Underwriters — Probably Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp., The First Boston Corp. and Smith, 
Barney & Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., is reported to 
head a group to bid for approximately $25,000,000 of 
bonds. 


Pure Oil Co. 


April 9 stockholders approved the possible issuance of 
a convertible debenture issue. This would not exceed 
$50,000,000 and would be issued at the discretion of the 
directors any time within the next 12 months. Under- 
writer—Probably Smith, Barney & Co., New York. 


% Revion Products Corp., New York (12/15) 


Oct. 31 it was reported early registration is planned of 
$4,000,000 to $5,000,000 of capital stock. Proceeds — To 
selling stockholders. Underwriter—Reynolds & Co., New 
York. Offering—Expected about the middle of December. 


Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 
Oct. 13 company applied to the New York P. S. Com- 
mission for authority to issue and sell to its common 
stockholders 200,000 additional shares of common stock 
on the basis of one new share for each seven shares held. 
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Price—To be determined later. Preceeds—For construc- 
tion program. Underwriters — The First Boston Corp., 
Blyth & Co., Inc., Wertheim & Co. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. . 


Scott Paper Co. 


Sept. 20, Thomas B. McCabe, President, announced @ 
major financing program will probably be undertaken 
by next spring. No decision has yet been reached: ag 
to the precise type, amount or date of financing. Stock- 
holders approved proposals to increase the authorized 
common stock to 40,000,000 shares from 10,000,000 shares 
and the authorized indebtedness to $150,000,000 from 
$50,000,000. Proceeds—For expansion program. 


South Texas Oil & Gas Co. 


Aug. 30 stockholders authorized issuance of 110,000 
shares of cumulative convertible preferred stock (par 
$10). Proceeds—For exploration and drilling program, 
etc. Underwriter—Previous common stock financing was 
handled by Hunter Securities Corp., New York, who 
it is stated, will not underwrite the new preferred issue. 


Southern Nevada Telephone Co. 


Oct. 10 it was reported company may be planning some 
public financing. Underwriter—Dean Witter & Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Sterling Precision Instrument Corp. 
June 6 the stockholders voted to approve an authorized 
issue of 500,000 shares of first preferred stock (par $10), 
of which 300,000 shares (to be convertible into common) 


are to be publicly offered. Proceeds—For working capi- 
tal. Office—Buffalo, N. Y. 


Texas Gas Transmission Co. 


March 15 it was reported company plans to sell addi- 
tional first mortgage bonds later to finance cost of new 
construction, which is estimated at about $17,500,000. 
Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. 


Texas Industries, Inc. 


Oct. 11 stockholders authorized a new issue of 30,006 
shares of new common stock (no par value), of which 
it is planned to initially issue 10,000 shares bearing a $5 
dividend and having a redemption value of $105 per 
share. Proceeds—For expansion. program. Underwriter 
—Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


% Texas Midland Oil Co., Midland, Texas 
Oct. 24 it was reported company may sell securities to 


public. Underwriter—Kramer, Woods & Co., Inc., Hous=- 
ton, Texas. 


Van Norman Co. 


Oct. 25, it was announced stockholders on Nov. 30 will 
vote on approving a change in name of company to Van 
Norman Industries, Inc. and on creating an authorized 
issue of 400,000 shares of $2.28 convertible preferred 
stock (cumulative to the extent earned). Preceeds— 
For acquisitions. Underwriter—Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis, Boston, Mass. ; 


Virginia Electric & Power Co. (12/6) 
Aug. 2 it was announced that company plans to issues 
and sell 125,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Proceeds—For construction program. Un- 
derwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; 
Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


@® Western Maryland Ry. 

Oct. 10 stockholders approved a plan authorizing the 
issuance of an additional 128,597 shares of common stock 
and changing the par value of the common shares from 
$100 per share to no par value. The plan calls for the 
offering to each stockholder of the right to purchase 
one new common share for each six shares of stock now 
owned, regardless of class (Baltimore & Ohio RR. would 
subscribe for 55,000 shares). Underwriters — Morgan 
Stanley & Co., New York, and Alex. Brown & Sons, 
Baltimore, Md. Offering—Expected about mid-November. 


* Western Natural Gas Co. 


Oct. 31 it was reported company plans some new financ- 
ing in near future. Underwriter—White, Weld & Co., 
New York. 


Westpan Hydrocarbon Co. 


March 2 it was announced Sinclair Oil Corp. has agreed 
with the SEC to divest itself of its investrnent of 384,380 
shares of Westpan stock (52.8%). The time in whick 
Sinclair may sell their holdings has been extended by 
SEC to Dec. 21, 1955. Underwriter—Union Securities 
Corp., New York, underwrote recent sale of Sinclair’s 
holdings of Colorado Interstate Gas Co. White, Weld & 
Co., New York, may be included among the bidders. 


York County Gas Co., York, Pa. 

June 29 it was announced company contemplates the 
issuance and sale later this year of a new series of its 
first mortgage bonds, in an aggregate amount not yes 
determined. Proceeds—To pay for new construction 
and probably to refund an issue of $560,000 434% firss 
mortgage bonds due 1978. Underwriter--May be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders; Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: A. C. Allyn & Co. Inc.; White 
Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly). It is alse 
possible that issue may be placed privately. 
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Observations... 


rather than be merely determined by tradition or justified by 
demonstrations of past performance. It should take into account 
the anticipated stability of the earning power, growth possibilities, 
evidenced dividend policy, and working capital. 

The earning-power and balance sheet should be meas- 
ured cold-bloodedly for their service toward the preserva- 
tion and profitable employment of the investor’s capital, not as 
score-keeping figures or as the means to profiting from quotation 
changes. A stock is property, not a quotation! (Although em- 
pirically it frequently works out that quantitative value findings 
secondarily and over the long-term do lead to capital gains.) 

Also important as a criterion is the price-dividend ratio, or the 
more popularly termed yield. While the all-important amount of 
expectable dividends may be closely correlated with earning 
power, also guiding the analyst’s inquiry will be the company’s 
evidenced pay-out policy (that is, the proportion of the earnings 
which the directors have been disbursing), and the significance 
of the balance sheet. Policy which consistently keeps a company’s 
dividends out of proper proportion to earnings is likely to be 
only very slowly changed. On the other hand, the possibility of 
dividend policy change in companies with low pay-outs affords 
the best opportunity for profitable acquisition of the company’s 
stock. 

But over the long-term the market community, as evidenced 
by price action, is convinced that the stockholder with the liberal 
dividend payout, and not the plough-back, realistically is in the 
preferable position. The only way the average stockholder bene- 
fits from his investment is through the dividend paid to him 
(bearing in mind that the capital gain incidence is basically de- 
pendent on the dividend—current or at least expectable). Not 
even do growth stocks constitute an exception to appraisal accord- 
ing to value factors, provided the plough-back is for the purpose 
of increasing earnings, their present lower price-earnings yield 
being premised on the expectation of future pay-outs—no matter 
how long deferred. If increased dividends never eventuate, the 
investor in growth is merely being deluded by a mirage. 

Realistically, and far preferable to consideration of past 
performance, is the relation of the earnings and dividends to hard- 
boiled criteria pertaining to a specific issue. Or the choice may 
lie in the area of comparing the expected dividend yield with the 
going rate on fixed interest securities competitively available. 


Determination of a stock’s advantageous price and further by 
way of specifically conferring realism on the multiplier (which 
Getermines the purchase price), should follow the basic assump- 
tions that money-use and risk elements of capital investment 
should be compensated for in the buying price; that the price you 
pay should permit expectation of recouping your principal with 
interest plus an increment of profit within a foreseeable time. 


Specific Technique for Determining Buying and 
Selling Opportunities 

A specific technique for adequately capitalizing the expected 
return is suggested as follows. In the case of cyclical and other 
non-growth companies, capitalize the expected long-term dividend 
receipts at a rate embodying the pure rental value of your capital, 
plus an amount of annual reserve sufficient to amortize the invest- 
ment during the interval, adjusted to the estimated degree of risk. 
For a typical cyclical or stable, but non-growth, company in good 
financial condition, this technique would work out as follows: 

Per Share 

Estimated average annual future earnings_. $7 
Estimated future annual dividend $4 
Long-term rental value of capital investment 3% 
(4) Annual amortization reserve____------------ 5% 
(5) Annual deduction, (3) plus (4) 
(6) Capitalization of dividend (2) at rate of (5) 

gives advantageous buying price of 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


Appraising a Growth Stock 

In the case of growth stocks —real growth situations — the 
money-back amortization provision is not necessary. Hence merely 
capitalize the current dividend at the money rental value of your 
investment, which in the case of the above assumed dividend pay- 
out, would result in a buying price of 133. The absence of any 
return above your money’s rental value is compensated for by the 
prospect of constantly increasing dividends. 


Appraising a High Liquidating Value Stock 
This technique applied to Montgomery Ward typifying a com- 
pany selling near a high net working capital (after deduction of 
all debt) would work out as follows: 
Per Share 
Total liabilities (includ. preferred capitalization) $16 
Cash-and-Equivalent 
Unsold Time Accounts (fundable) 
Total Current Assets 
Liquidating Value (4 minus 1) 
Estimated annual earnings 
Estimated average dividend 
Advantageous buying price on this div. (amortiz- 
ing investment over 20 years) 
Add thereto unneeded, or potential earnings-pro- 
ducing, cash of $25 per share giving advanta- 
geous buying price of 


If, additionally, Montgomery Ward be deemed to have recently 
acquired growth characteristics, the expected dividend can be 
raised above the $5, with a corresponding boost of the favorable 
buying price. 

In any event, it should be understood in the case of all such 
calculations, that the mathematical result reflects not an exact 
appraisal, but a favorable buying or selling opportunity. Further- 
more, the net result to the individual depends also on his tax 
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bracket which will determine the amount of tax deduction from 
the final figure above. 


A Rationale the Crux 
This calculation via the money-back amortization principle is 
offered merely as one of a number of possible alternatives, whereby 
the element of yield will be given some realistic meaning. It is 
the strong conviction of this writer that this constitutes the most 
important element in the value approach —as well as giving a 


Continued from page 8 
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rationale to the investor’s entire behavior! 





Notes 


8:30 p.m. Tariff is $25 per couple—reservations may be made with 
Sidney Siegel, Siegel & Co., New York City. 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


Security Traders Association of New York, Inc. 


(STANY) 


Bowling League standing as of Oct. 27, 1955 is as follows: 


Team: 


Serlen (Capt.), Gold, Krumholz, Wechsler, Gersten 

Barker (Capt.), Bernberg, H. Murphy, Whiting, McGovan_-_ 
Manson (Capt.), Jacobs, Barrett, Siegel, Yunker 
Leinhardt (Capt.), Bies, Pollack, 


Points 
30 
25 
25 

Kuehner, Fredericks 


Krisam (Capt.), Farrell, Clemence, Gronick, Flanagan 
Meyer (Capt.), Corby, A. Frankel, Swenson, Dawson-Smith 


Donadio (Capt.), Brown, Rappa, 


Seijas, Demaye- .____---- 


Growney (Capt.), Define, Alexander, Montague, Weseman_ 
Bradiey (Capt.), C. Murphy, Voccolli, Rogers, Hunter 

Leone (Capt.), Gavin, Fitzpatrick, Valentine, Greenberg __- 
Topol (Capt.), Eiger, Nieman, Weissman, Forbes, Klein___~_ 
Kaiser (Capt.), Kullman, Werkmeister, O’Connor, Strauss_ 


200 Point Club 
Ross Junker 


5 Point Club 
Ernie Leinhardt 








‘Slick Slogans’’! 


“A slick slogan about ‘partisanship’ is no longer 
going to disguise a grand giveaway of America’s 


power resources. 


% 


“Behind the politics of big talk and little action 
lies the simple fact that most of 
the big men who run this show 


want little government. 


“And let me digress long 
enough to say the aim of demo- 
cratic government is to safe- 
guard the interests, rights and 
opportunities of all its members, 
which means to keep the bal- 


ance between industry, 


labor 


and farmers—to name the three 
biggest. The outlook for demo- 
cratic balance is in danger when 


any one group gets control of 


Adlai E. Stevenson 


the government. And that is 

exactly what has happened to us. The industry, 
money, management group has control of our polit- 
ical apparatus. What’s more, the bulk of the press of 
the country nowadays is also numbered among that 
group, a group that already enjoys—in education, 
prestige and wealth—most of the incidental means 
of power. Whatever the individual goodwill and 
virtue of the business leaders, such a concentration 
of power is dangerous. For the government must be 
the trustee for the little man, because no one else 
will be. The powerful can usually help themselves 
—and frequently do! And in that connection I 
noticed yesterday that the net income this year of 
one corporation, General Motors, after taxes, will 
be twice as much as the total income of all farm 
workers and operators in the whole state of Min- 
nesota, before taxes.’”—Adlai E. Stevenson. 


This seems to us to be of a type of low political 
palaver which we should prefer not to associate 
with a candidate for the presidency of the United 


States. 





Group Completes 
I. B. M. Secondary 


A secondary offering of 28,000 
shares of International Business 


Machines Corp. capital stock, 
without par value, was completed 
on Nov. 1 by Reynolds & Co., 
Inc. and associates. Priced at $380 
per share, with a concession to 
dealers of $7 per share, the issue 
had an aggregate market value of 


$10,640,000. It represented part of 
the holdings of an estate. 


Associated with Reynolds & Co. 
Incorporated in the offering were: 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Bos- 
ton Corp.; Smith, Barney & Co.; 


Bache & Co.; Dominick & Dom- 
inick; Francis I. duPont & Co.; 
Haligarten & Co.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; Model, Roland & 
Stone; Goodbody & Co.; and F. S. 
Smithers & Co. 








t— 





Our 


Reporter’s 


a Report 


Potential corporate borrowers 
evidently are in no particular 
hurry to test the mettle of the 
new issue market in a broad way 
judging by the sustained dearth 
of such financing in any volume. 

The Treasury market, keystone 
of the investment structure, has 
been putting its best foot forward 
what with growing indications 
that the stiffening in the short 
and intermediate money markets 
may have passed its zenith. 


And the tax exempt section has 
been doing very well, notwith- 
standing several recent heavy 
Outpourings in the form of the 
State of Illinois turnpike issue 
and the sale of another large 
block of obligations of various 
housing authorities around the 
country. 





























But corporate borrowers who a*e 
still seemingly wary, although 
projected expansion plans would 
appear to mean new journeys to 
the money market, are biding their 
time. Capital accumulations are 
around and ready to go to work 
as witness this week’s announce- 
ment of substantial credit lines 
set up by several of the leading 
airlines. 


Underwriters and dealers are 
literally bare of corporate inven- 
tories with the New York State 
Electric & Gas Corp.’s recent of- 
fering, a bit slow at the outset, 
having reportedly been cleaned 
up early this week. 

That leaves only the Long 
Island Lighting Co.’s current of- 
fering, brought to market on a 
3.30% yield basis, to be mopped 
up, and with New York State 
Electric out of the way, the L. I. 
Lighting issue is expected to get 
moving. 


Capital Via Equities 

The flow of new debt securities 
has slowed to a walk and some 
people incline to the belief that it 
will be relatively light through 
the balance of the year. In the 
meantime, however, several large 
corporations, notably public util- 
ities, have turned to the equity 
market for a portion of their 
needed new capital. 


Two such issues, designed to 
raise a total of over $68 million 
are now in process of being carried 
out. Largest is Commonwealth 
Edison Co.’s offering of 1,110,307 
shares of additional common stock 
for which present holders may 
subscribe until Nov. 16 in the 
ratio of one share for each 15 held 
at $37.50 a share. A ‘banking 
group is standing by to take up 
any unsold portion. 


Meantime, Southern Co.’s hold- 
ers are being offered 1,507,303 
shares of new common in the 
ratio of one share for each 12 
held at $17.50 until Nov. 22, with 
unsubscribed stock going to 
“standby” bankers. 


100 Million on “Rights” 

Radio Corp. of America has 
registered with SEC to market 
$100 million of new convertible 
subordinated debentures, of 25- 
year maturity, which will be of- 
fered first to stockholders in the 
ratio of $100 principal amount for 
each 14 RCA common shares held. 

The offering will be underwrit- 
ten by a nation-wide banking 
syndicate and will put the com- 
pany in funds to finance its vast 
expansion program. 

The only obligation ahead of 
the projected issue takes the form 
of $150 million of promissory 
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notes, due 1980-88 held by insur- 
ance companies. 


Going Direct to Lender 


Despite the vastness of the fi- 
nancing which they are undertak- 
ing to make the transition, over 
a period of years, from prop-to- 
jet, the airlines find they still are 
able to go direct to the lender for 
the funas they need. 

Eastern Air Lines this Week 
concluded a deal with Equitable 
Life Assurance Society for a $90 
million loan to run for 20-years, 
at 3°4% with no repayment due 
during the first 10 years. 

American Airlines has obtained 


a $75 million loan, for 20 years} 


at 4% from Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. 


Smith, Barney Group 
Cffers Ranco Shares 


Smith, Barney & Co. and asso- 
ciates are offering today (Nov. 3) 
400,000 common shares of Ranco 
Inc., Columbus, Ohio, priced at 
$20 a share. 


This will mark the first public 
offering of the company’s shares. 
It will not, however, represent 
financing by the company. The 
shares being offered constitute a 
part of the holdings of American 
Motors Corp. which, after the 
sale, will continue to own as an 
investment 216,950 shares’ or 
21.7% of the 1,000,000 Ranco 
shares outstanding. The balance of 
383,050 shares is held by approxi- 


mately 60 shareholders, all of 
whom are founders, early in- 
vestors, their families or de- 
scendants. 


Ranco Inc., formed in 1913 by 
its present Board Chairman, E. C. 
Raney, is a leading manufacturer 
of automatic temperature con- 
trols for automotive heaters and 
of automatic temperature and 
pressure controls for the refriger- 


ation and air conditioning indus- | 


tries. Its largest customers during 
the fiscal year ended Sept. 30 
were General Motors Corp., 


American Motors Corp., Chrysler | 


Corp., Whirlpool-Seeger Corp., 
General Electric Co. and Hotpoint 
Co., Ford Motor Co., International 


Harvester Co., Aveo Manufactur- | 
ing Corp., Franklin Manufactur- | 


ing Co. and Carrier Corp. The 
company operates five domestic 
plants in or near Columbus, Ohio; 
a wholly-owned subsidiary, or- 
ganized in 1950 under the laws of 
the United Kingdom, conducts 


operations in a leased plant near | 


Glasgow, Scotland. 

Sales during the fiscal year 
ended Sent. 30, 1955 totaled $23,- 
047,649. Net income amounted to 
$2,346,140, equal to $2.35 a share 
on the 1,000,000 common shares. 
On Oct. 31, 1955 a quarterly divi- 
dend of 30 cents a share was de- 
clared, payable Dec. 20, 1955, to 
stockholders of record Dec. 1, 
1955. 


Commonwealth Edison 


Offer Underwritten 


Commonwealth Edison Co. is 
offering to its common stockhold- 
ers of record Nov. 1 the right to 
subscribe on or before Nov. 16 for 
1,110,307 additional shares of 
common stock (par $25) at $37.50 


per share on the basis of one new | 


share for each 15 shares held. 
This offering is underwritten by 


a group of underwriters, headed | 


by The First Boston Corp. and 
Glore, Forgan & Co. The warrant 
agents are Commonwealth Edison 
Co., (acting as its own agent) 72 
West Adams St., Chicago 90, IIl., 


and The Hanover Bank, 70 Broad- | 


way, New York 15, N. Y. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the additional stock will be added 
to working capital for ultimate ap- 
plication toward the cost of gross 
additions to the electric utility 


subsidiaries. It is expected that 
the property additions, by years, 
will be approximately as follows: 
1955, $120,000,000; 1956, $120,000,- 





000; 1957, $135,000,000; 1958, $125,- 

000,000; and 1959, $100,000,000. 
Four cash dividends have been 

paid in 1955 on the common stock 


of the company, the first two of 
45 cents each per share Feb. 1 and 
May 1, and the last two 50 cents 
each per share Aug. 1 and Nov. 1. 
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properties of the company and its | 








AMERICAN METER COMPANY 
Incorporated 
AMERICAN 1513 RACE STREET 
Phila. 2, Pa., Oct. 27, 1955 | 


dividend of 
Fifty Cents ($.56) per share 


A auarterly 


has been dec’ared on th 
fonital Stoc’ of the Com- 
pany, payable December 15, 1955, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 


1955. 
W. B. ASHBY, Secretary. 


November 30, 





The Board of Directors of Berkshire 
Hathaway Inc. has declared a dividend oi 
25 cents per share on the Common Stock, 
payable December 1, 
of record November 10, 1955. 

MALCOLM G. CHACE, JR. 
President 





1955 to Stockholdeis | 














Dividend Notice 
E. L. Bruce Company 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
37%2c per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Corporation, 
payable on December 9, 1955, to 
stockholders of record as of 
November 14, 1955. 


Memphis, Tennessee 
October 25, 1955 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER 
COMPANY INC. 


TWO RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Diréctors of the Company, 
at a meeting held this day, declared a 
quarterly dividend of 15 cents per share 
and a year-end dividend of 15 cents per 
share on the Common Stock for payment 
December 9, 1955, to the stockholders of 
record November 10, 1955. 

H. W. BALGOOYEN, 


Vice President and Secretary 


October 28, 1955 











DIVIDEND NO. 64 — 
Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Co., Limited 


A Dividend of one dollar ($1.00) 
(Canadian) per share and an extra 
Dividend of one dollar ($1.00) (Ca- 
nadian) per share has been declared 
on the Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany, both payable December 19, 
1955 to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on November 18, 
1955. 

J. F. McCARTHY, Treasurer. 





























THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER 
FLAZA 


NEW YORK 20, 
N.Y. 


























—=(BRUNING) 


AMERICA’S LEADING SUPPLIER OF 
ENGINEERING & DRAFTING EQUIPMENT 








The Board of Directors of 
Charles Bruning Company, Inc. 
have declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 25c per common share 
payable December 1, 1955, to hold- 
ers of record November 16, 1955. 

Vincent G. McDonagh, 

Secretary 


COPYFLEX COPYING MACHINES 
FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 




















ac f INDUSTRIES 


INCORPORATED 


Preferred Dividend No. 195 
A dividend of 6212 ¢ per 
share on the $50.00 par 
value 5% cumulative con- 

| vertible preferred stock of 

| this Corporation has been 
declared payable Decem- 
ber 1, 1955 to stockhold- 
ers of record at close of 
business November 15, 
1955. 


—— 


Common Dividend No. 144 

A dividend of $1.00 per 
share on the common 
stock of this Corporation 
has been declared payable 
December 15, 1955 to 
stockholders of record at 
close of business Decem- 
ber 1, 1955. 


C. ALLAN FEE, 
Vice President and Secretary 


October 27, 1955 


























The Board of Directors of The 
Flintkote Company has today de- 
clared the following dividends: 

A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on _ the 
$4Cumulative Preferred Stock 
payable December 15, 1955, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 1, 1955. 

A quarterly dividend of $.60 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable Decem- 
ber 10, 1955, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
} November 16, 1955. 

A special stock dividend, payable 
in Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, at the rate of 1 share of 
Common Stock for each 20 
shares outstanding, payable Decem- 
ber 17, 1955, to common stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business November 16, 1955. 


~ CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
November 2, 1955 
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INVESTMENT COMPANY 


OF ILLINOIS 
ee 10 O TH CONSECUTIVE Bee 
LD DIVIDEND Ly 


Hee: % 
LD Aregular quarterly dividend #7 


of 50 cents a share will be ge 






paid on the common stock 





December 1, 1955 to stock- } 





#2 holders of record November 
15, 1955. 


This represents a 25 percent 










increase over the previous 
common stock dividend. 
HARRY W. HARTLEY | 
Vice Pres. & Treas. 
October 24, 1955 
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Financing the Consumer through na- | i ie 
tion-wide subsidiaries — principally: 22% 
Public Loan Corporation § = 2 
Domestic Finance Corporation #222 
Loan Service Corporation 

Ohio Finance Company 
General Public Loan 
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TITLE GUARANTEE 
and Trust Company 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Trustees of Title Guarantee 





and Trust Company have de- 

clared a dividend of 30 cents 
per share designated as the fourth regu- 
lar quarter-annual dividend for 1955, 
payable November 25, 1955 to stock- 
holders of record November 7, 1955. 
WILLIAM H. DEATLY e President 

















HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES COMPANY 


Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


October 27, 1955 
Board of Directors has declared for quarter 
ending December 31, 1955 DIVIDEND of ONE 
and ONE-HALF (112%) PER CENT or $1.59 


per share on PREFERRED STOCK, payable 
January 20, 1956 to shareholders of record 
January 5, 1956. 


Also declared a DIVIDEND of 621!5c per share 

con COMMON STOCK, payab!e December 1, 1955 

to sharehoiders of record Ncvember 10, 1955. 
G. F. CRONMILLER, Jr. 
Vice President and Secretary 

















QUARTERLY CASH DIVIDEND 
10¢ a share 


Payable December 1, 1955 
Record date, November 17, 1955 


CORPORATION 
(Ab XS OND 
| 460 West 34th St., N.Y. 1, N.Y. WY, 
| 
| Notice of 
| 
| 





| October 27, 1955 














SOCONY MOBIL 
OIL COMPANY, INC. 
Dividend No. 179 


| The Board of Directors on Octo- 
| ber 25, 1955, declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 50¢ per share 
and an extra dividend of 50¢ 
per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Company, 
payable December 10, 1955, to 
stockholders of record at the 
| close of business November 4, 
1955. 

W. D. BickHAM, Secretary 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 











The Singer Manufacturing 
Company 
The Board of Directors has declared & 
quarterly dividend of fifty cents per share 
payable on December 13, 1955 to stockholders 
of record at the ciose of business on November 


15, 1955. 
D. H. ALEXANDER 
Secretary 


October 27, 1955. 











NATIONAL DISTILLERS 








PRODUCTS WN 
CORPORATION —=_;/))\1)1))\ 
ord 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
25c per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable on De- 
cember 1, 1955, to stockholders 
of record on November 10, 1955. 
The transfer books will not close. 


PAUL C. JAMESON 
October 28, 1955 Treasurer 














PACIFIC 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share 
on the common stock ($10 
par value) payable Decem- 
ber 1, 1955, to stockholders 
of record November 15, 1955, 
was declared by the Board of 
Directors on October 26, 1955. 


Btle,th 


B. C. REYNOLDS, Secretary 


A 
TEXACO 














THE TEXAS COMPANY 
213th 


Consecutive Dividend 1 
and Extra Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
ninety cents (90¢) per share and 
an Extra dividend of one dollar 
and ten cents ($1.10) per share 
on the Capital Stock of the Com- 
pany have been declared this day, 
payable on December 10, 1955, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on November 4, 1955. 


The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 








S. T. CRossLAND 


Vice President & Treasurer 
October 28, 1955 
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The Board of Directors of 


Security 





TEXAS EASTERN 


SHREVEPORT, 








Common and Preferred Dividend Notice 
October 26, 1955 


the following quarterly dividends, all payable on De- 
cember 1, 1955, to stockholders of record at 
business November 4, 1955; 


Preferred Stock, 5.50°%% First Preferred Series. . 
Preferred Stock, 5.00% Series............ rp 
Preferred Stock, 4.759% Convertible Series..... 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series......$1.12'4 
CS TS Ga ho ok 6 ke ccant cdenes covisss eee 


the Company has declared 


close of 


Amount 
per Share 


$1.37Y, 
. $1.25 
$1.1834 


Shaan = od 


ecretary 


LOUISIANA 
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ANT Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital | 


A) LLY 
3 

WASHINGTON, D. C. — In 
contemplation of the prospec- 
tive political chaos likely to 
confront the second session of 
the 84th Congress, it will be 
natural for party leaders to try 
to plan in advance an orderly 
and agreed upon program of 
Jegislation to come before the 
session. 

On the other hand, it can turn 
out to be a case where leaders 
propose, but others dispose, the 
results. 


The inherently chaotic situa- 
tion arises on the prospect that 
(a) neither party has a decisive 
majority in either House, (b) 
there is in prospect at present 
no fair-haired boy who seems 
cure of getting the nomination 
in either party and can call the 
party’s legislative tune, (c) in 
the year of a Presidential elec- 
tien each party tends to split 
into blocs of those favoring one 
of their party’s aspirants for 
the nomination over the other, 
and (d) there is a considerable 
prospect of none - too - strong 
leadership of either party in 
either of the two Houses of 
Congress, in any case. 

It is the awareness of those 
disrupting factors which causes 
the wisest of leaders to try to 
get a sort of general agreement 
on the scope, agenda, and 
nature of the woo the party 
will pitch at the electorate. 
Naturally it would be nice if 
such an agreement could be 
obtained in advance — and 
would be followed. 


For one thing, however, un- 
less a Democratic or a Republi- 
can member has an acknowl- 
edged leader, likely to become 
President if his party wins in 
November next, there is little 
to prevent that individual when 
voting on any national contro- 
versy from voting the way he 
judges best to preserve his own 
political tenure. He will more 
likely vote that way rather than 
to conform to an academic 
party line of his immediate 
Congressional leaders. 

The blocs of those favoring 
one nominee over another will 
make most difficult the effort 
to maintain intra-party dis- 
cipline on what even the gods 
might rule as the most ideal 
vote-getting overall party legis- 
lative program. 


Democratic Problem Hlustrates 


The present Democratic di- 
Jemma best illustrates this dif- 
ticulty to observers. There are 
three outstanding Democratic 
nominees, all “liberal.’’ No mat- 
ter how ideologically their 
hearts at present all beat like 
one, they will develop inevita- 
bly sharp differences in their 
individual objectives of win- 
ning convention delegates. 

It may be supposed, for in- 
stance, that in order to avoid 
riling the South, the ideal Con- 
gressional Democratic pitch 
would be to avoid touchy issues 
like a compulsory Federal Em- 
ployment Practices Act. 


However, if candidate No. 1 
feels he is weak in such pivotal 
states as New York, Illinois, 
Ohio, and Michigan where the 
racial vote might pay dividends, 
where as candidate No. 2 is by 
contrast strong in those states, 
he is going to move heaven and 
earth to try to swipe strength 
from candidate No. 2. His fol- 
lowing in Congress will be 
motivated to move heaven and 
earth to raise the racial issue. 





| Washington .. . 


And You 


A better illustration is union- 
ism, unpopular with some cf 
the more moderate elements in 
the Democratic party and par- 
ticularly in the South. 


Organized labor is in a beau- 
tiful position in the Democratic 
convention so long as there are 
three outstanding “liberals.” It 
has enormous funds, organiza- 
tional unity, and a substantial 
political machine. Upon whom 
will that favor be bestowed? 


So until and unless one or 
another of these “liberal’’ can- 
didates gets so far out in front 
that the others tacitly acknowl- 
edge his claim, and labor also 
must go along, there will be 
great competition to get this 
support. 


This competition for labor’s 
support should be reflected in 
the pitch of the various nomi- 
nees’ followers in Congress 
take. It is under present fore- 
seeable circumstances said to 
be almost romantic to expect 
some big maneuver by left- 
wing Democrats in Congress to 
win labor, to be kept in moth- 
balls in the interest of dear 
party harmony. 


Similar dissident possibilities 
could be cited for the problem 
of Republican Congressional 
leaders, should they with the 
best of foresight attempt to get 
agreement in advance upon a 
legislative program. 

Until the prospective winner 
of the nomination in either 
part emerges to the tacit ac- 
knowledgement of the _ politi- 
cally wise, it is said to be pre- 
mature to look for peace and 
intra-party harmony within the 
ranks of either party on the 
Hill. 


May Do Little 


In such a situation two op- 
posite kinds of legislative re- 
sults can be expected. 


The first is that almost 
haplessly, certain pieces of 
legislation will pass because of 
improvised, spot deals. The 
other more likely possibility is 
that a lot of expensive legisla- 
tion will not pass at all. 


Keyserling Proves 
Better Forecaster 


While the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration may not be chari- 
table enough to admit it, some 
of the economists around this 
town are aware of the fact that 
Leon H. Keyserling, President 
Truman’s Economic Council 
chairman, has proved to be a 
better forecaster of what would 
happen than have been the 
captive economic brains of the 
present Administration. 


As far back as June 18, 1950, 
Mr. Keyserling predicted that 
“Gross National Product” then 
at an annual rate of $269 bil- 
lion, would grow to between 
310 and $320 billion by 1955 
in terms of the 1950 dollars. 


“It now appears that the ac- 
tual output of the economy in 
1955 will be about $385 billion 
in 1955 prices, which would be 
about $345 billion in 1950 
prices,” this economist observed. 


“It is thus apparent that my 
1950 projection for 1955 was 
considerably below the actual 
development in 1955, although 
at the time it was ridiculed as 
being far too high,” Mr. Key- 
serling noted. 


As late as January, 1955, Ad- 
ministration economists were 
hooting at Mr. Keyserling for 
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stating that GNP would have to 
rise 6% this year over 1954, 
although even they later re- 
vised their base 1954 estimate 
upwards by $6 billion, a figure 
Mr. Keyserling did not know 
at the time he made his own 
forecast. In effect the former 
Democratic economist said that 
if the country were to have as 
little unemployment as it is 
now actually having, GNP 
would have to hit an annual 
rate of $390 billion. 

The Eisenhower economists 
have officially put the annual 
rate at $392 billion for the third 
quarter of 1955 and hope for 
$400 billion in the fouth quar- 
ter 


In checking Mr. Keyserling’s 
past performances, it is noted 
that the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration officially predicts a 
GNP of $500 billion by 1965. 

Mr. Keyserling has predicted 
that assuming no more inflation 
and full production, the rate 
will be $500 billion by 1960— 
five years sooner than the Ad- 
ministration expects—and $600 
billion by 1965. 


Whether the predictions can 
be compared five years hence, 
however, is doubtful for the 
Eisenhower Administration 
through the Budget Director 
announced in September that in 
effect the balancing of the 
Federal budget was subordinate 
to other objectives. 


Eye T & L Accounts 


At the instigation of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, the in- 
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vestigative staff of the House 
Appropriations Committee is 
checking into the question of 
how much banks get for per- 
forming their numerous chores 
for the Treasury. The idea is 
to see whether the committee 
should back up the GAO in the 
latter’s suggestion banking laws 
be amended to permit the 
Treasury to require banks to 
pay interest on their tax and 
loan accounts. 

If such a proposal is put for- 
ward, it probably will be op- 
posed by the Eisenhower 
Administration. 


Should the Treasury require 
commercial banks to pay inter- 
est on T & L accounts, it micht 
induce many of them to for- 
ward tax collections now re- 
ceived under arrangement with 
the Treasury, direct to Federal 
Reserve banks. This could com- 
plicate the Treasury’s payment 
machinery and the operations 
of the money market. 


Furthermore, the Treasury 
would take the position, it is 
believed, that ultimately banks 
would be forced to pay interest 
on all demand deposits, and 
thereby be encouraged to go 
into substandard loans and in- 
vestments to make such interest 
payment possible. 

{This column is intended to re- 

flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 


and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views. | 
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Man’s 


Bookshelf 


Arrangements Under Chapter II 
of the Bankruptcy Act — A 
handbook for attorneys repre- 
senting cebtors and creditors— 
Sidney Krause—Practicing Law 
Institute, 20 Vesey Street, New 
York 7, N. Y., $1.50. 


Big Business Leaders in America 
—W. Lloyd Warner and James 
Abegglen —Harper & Brothers, 
br ge eee Street, New York 


Corporate Reorganizations—Their 
Federal Tax Status — Second 
Edition—Robert S. Holzman— 
The Ronald Press Company, 15 
East 26th Street, New York 10, 
N. Y. (cloth), $15.00. 


Guide to American Directories for 
Compiling Mailing Lists — 1956 
Edition—B. Klein & Company, 
27 East 22nd Street, New York 
10, N. Y. (spiral bound), $10.00. 


Hemefacts — Reference book de- 
signed to acquaint new home 
owners with standard quality 
home building materials and 
equipment and methods to 
maintain them most efficiently— 
Home Facts, Inc., 70 Elm Street, 
New Canaan, Conn.—To be dis- 
tributed through builders. 


Papermakers of New York & 
Pennsylvania Co., Inc. — Illus- 
trated brochure describing pro- 
duction of paper—New York & 
Pennsylvania Co., Inc., 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
(paper). 


Why Don’t You Come to Green- 
field?—-Town promotion booklet 
giving vital facts about the 
town—Development and Indus- 
trial Commission, Town of 
Greenfield, Greenfield, Mass.— 
paper—on request. 


Three With Coburn 


(Special to THe FInanciaL CHRONICLE) 
HARTFORD, Conn.—William F. 
Donegan, Jr., Joseph J. Fanelli 
and Charles Pinto, Jr., have be- 
come affiliated with Coburn & 
Middlebrook, Incorporated, 100 
Trumbull Street. 


Income Funds Adds 


(Special to THe FinanctaL CHRONICLE) 
NEW HAVEN, Conn.—Basil W. 
Pegushin is now with Income 
Funds, Inc., 152 Temple Street. 


Maples & Goldschmidt Add 


(Special to Tue Financial CHRONICLE) 
SOUTH NORWALK, Conn. — 
Arthur W. McMahon is with 
Maples & Goldschmidt, 85 Wash- 
ington Street, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 
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